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TO HIS 
Moſt Honoured Friends, 
; THE 
Truly Worthy Gentlemen, 


Joann BAKER, Eſq; of 
Mayfeld-Place in Suſſex , 
Mr. RoBerT KNIGEx, 
Treaſurer ofthe Honou- 
rable I;þ Society in Lon- 
an, and Mr. Ros EKT 
B A k E R, of Birchaen- Place 
in Suſſex. 


Worthy Sirs, | 
T an Author in this Age ars in 


Publick without a Dedication, be 
ded Ad therefore, becauſe I would 
A 2 


is but very little eſteemed or regar- 


not 
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not ſeem to rus counter to the uſu al Cu- 
om. I preſumed to lay this Treatiſe 
at your Feet. Tho perbaps it 11 
ſeem a piece of Arrogancy, in ſo mean 
an Author, to dare to Dedicate a T:ea- 


tiſe that is ſo far from being free from 


Defects, as this Traci is, to Perſons 


of ſuch Fudgmens and Experience in. 


| Matters of this nature: Tet the pre- 
Notions which ſeem 10 dencunce 
this Dedication to be a piece of Preſum- 
prion, do juſtifie it at the ſame time, 
betauſe it _— implies a Neceſ- 
| ſity of ſuch a Dedication. For where 
the Author i obſcure, and the Trad not 
ſo compleat as it might have been, were 
it to be done again, there is certainly 4 
great occaſion to ſhelter it under the 
ings of ſome worthy Patronages. 


For bow can it but be expected, but 
that ſach 4 Treatiſe as this, (that bas 


mothing but the Truth of its Obſervati- 


ons, ani its wſefnineſs, to procure it 
Mer, 
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ceived many Signal, and never to be 
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The Dedication. 
Merit, or Eſteem ;) when it is emitted 
to the World, ſhould in ſome meaſure be 
protecled againſt the Aſperſions of this 
Cenſorious Age. 


And | bade no canſe to doubt, bu 
that Perſons of ſuch Candor and Conde- 
ſcen ſion, as you are, Morthy Sire, will 
allow Neceſſity to be a ſufficient Argu- 
ment, by which an Afion of this na- 
ture may be juſtified ; which otherwiſe 
night juſtly bawe paſſed for 4 Crime; 
and that too committed againſt the beſt 
of my Friends, from whom | bave re- 


forgotten Favours: For I bave been 
brought up, Educated, and bave ac- 
quired that lutle Knowledge which I 
have of this and other Arts, under the 
Fawour and Roof, (as it were) of the 
firſt of you, rey Honoured Morthy Friends. 
From the ſeccud of you, I bæde rec ere 


mo ſu all numoee of Faure, tbe 1 was 
wholly 4 Strenger te Din, until theſe 


left Tears. 
A 3 And 
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And , Ne incſs and Lib. ality 
of the herd. 1 awe Deen wory much en- 
cen aged and aſſifted in my Mathema- 
tical, and other 8 u Qa. 


I could not forbear without Ingrati- 
tude (to you Worthy Sirs.) to tell the 
World of theſe your extraordinary Fa- 
wours ; which ſeeing I am not in a Ca- 
pacity to re quite them, ſeem to Poſiu- 
late from me at leaſt 4 Publick Recog- 
nition , which this Dedication of the 
Fruits of my Labours, gives me à fair 
Opportunity to make. What 1 bave 
here preſented you with is but a Mite; 
get I bave endeavoured to make it as 
wſeful as I poſſubly could, (confde- 
ring it is but a Mann .) by avoid- 
ing Prolixities, and have omitted no- 
thing that is Remarkable, or Uſeful, 
s rear as | could; for I bave 
com pre bended as much in this Traci, 
a my d:fugne! Brevity would * 
nit of; for 1 did not defign to make 
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it @ large Volume, (as I could bave 
done) at firfi emitting it to the 
of the 
Art of rather, till I ſee 
how this will be accepted by the Pub- 
lick. 

I bas lay ſcattered up and down in 
diverſe Volumes, I have compriſed 
uuder their proper Heads, and that 
tao, in 4 Method new; and I 
do bope not an obſcure one. I bade 
- imtermixt 4 great many new things, 
which were Obſervations of my own 
ing, end were Commumica- 
ted to me by my Friends, many of which 
were experienced Trades, or Handi- 
s whol- 
Building; and ſome 
I ſome obſerving 

Gentlemen, and others that were ſome- 
times Maſters of ſuch Buildings, moſt 
of —_ (to my knowledge 
I ame ſure) made Publick before. All 
which I bope will make it in ſome mea- 
ſure prove uſefultorbe Publick: And 
A 4 I 


World, but a Compendinm 
Build 
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| I bop: for the fame Reaſon it will gain 


your Ipprovation, which I am confe- 
dent will ct A litihe contribute to the 
Credit of the Bock. 


But one thiag I think it neceſſary, 
to declare to the World which is this, 
viz. That none but my ſelf bad the Per- 
2% before it was Printed, (that I 
know of, ) ſo I alone am juſtly charga- 
ble with the Errors therein ; 
don't ſuppoſe it to be wholly free, after 
all the Diligence and Care which was 
talen about it. 


But I am ſatisfied that your Candor, 


and Exquiſtteneſs of Judgment is 


fuch, that if you find the Matter of 


this Treatiſe to be uſeful, and to an- 


cafely overlook any lmperſectiont, that 
fome rigid Critics may cenſure in the 


manner of prope ſang it. 


I bee rot hing more to trouble you 


with bere, but to Petition you, (Wor- 
| _ 


for I 


ſrer the Teſt of Experience, you will 


far as you 


The Dedication. 
thy Sirs) ever to continue your Opinion 
of me, and to own both this and me, fo 
find truth in us both, and 
no further. And (tho I bade nothing 
in me to d:ſerve it at your kind bands ; 
yet,) I ſball make it my Study and 
Care, by all due Acknowledgments to 
preſerve it, and remain always, 


— 


Worthy Sirs, 
Your Humble, 
Faithfal, and moſt | 
Obliged Servant. 
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' EXORDIUM. 


ij In I audem 

* ARCHITECTURE: 
"a | BEING 

7 Ihe Prelude or Proœm 

Fo TO TY IS 

* 

E TREATISE. 
1 Shewing the | Antiquity, Excellen- 


cy, Emolument, and Neceſſity of 
„ ARCHITECTURE 


Mongſt thoſe many Arts which Di- 
vine Providence hath been pleaſed to 

> endow Mankind with the Knowledge 
of, this of Architeflure is none of the 
leaſt, and therefore may well challenge a 
place amongſt the Primary, and moſt necef- 
lar y, if not the Preeminency of Rank. 

Firſt, For its Antiquity ; it being almoſt 
Coætaneous with the World it (elf Brit was 
practis d in the very Infancy of the World, 
| * by 
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by the” 1/t. born of Ni2nkictd, viz, Cain, as 
You may find it Recorded, Gen. 4. 17. You 
may turthcr obſerve that this is the ſecond 
Art which the D:ivin2 Pen-man hath left us 
upon Record: lor we muſt allow Agricul- 
ture to be te moſt Anctent, and molt neceſ- 
tary Art of all others: it muſt certainly be 
the Senior Art: becauſe we find in Gen. 2. 
15. That 4lmighty God did place Adam in the 
Garden of Eden in the time of his Innocency, 
and was tliere ordered to 
of a G:orgick, or Husband-man. J- Agricul- 
ture muſt alſo as certainly be the moſt neceſ- 
ſary, becauſe Men can, and do ſubſiſt (ina 
great meaſure) without Clothing, Houſes, 
Sc. in ſome Climates and Countries; but 
there is no part of the World where 
Men can live without Food. 

But nevertheleſs, where People are ſo bar- 
barous as to be quite ignorant of Architecture, 
or Building, they are allo for the moſt parx 
wholly deſtitute of the Knowledge of Agri- 
culture, or Tiliage of the Earth; for Agri- 
culture without ArchiteFure, would be but 
of ſmall uſe ; becaulc it would be to but little 
purpoſe for the Husbandman to Plow and 


Sow, and Plant Fruit-trees, and the like, if 


when Harveſt comes, he hath neither Barns, 
nor Grauarzes to preſerve his Corn in; nor 
Conſervatories, or Store-houſes to lay up bis 
Fruit in. 


Secondly, 


perform the Office 


—_— — 
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| Secondly, As 10 ihe Nobility, or Excellen- 
cy of this Art. it may be oblerved from the 
following Circuniſtances. That 

The Holy Ghoſt uas been pleaſed to honour 
this Art lot tar, as tu grant it the Privilege to 
be enroll'd (in the Holy Scripture) among the 
Actions of the firſt Monarchs ot the World. 
viz. From dam to Noab, there is no men- 
tion made of the Military Actions of the An- 
tidiluvian Sovereigns: All taat is noted con- 
cerning them, is that they lived fo many 
Years, and taught their Pregeny to keep 
Sheep, to Till the Ground, to Plant Vine- 
yards, to dwell in Tents; to Build Cities, 
to play on Org:us, and Harps, to Work in 


Brals and lron Sc. 


The Divine Archite# of the World hath 
been pleaſed to honour this Excellent Art fo 
far, as to vouchſafe to give neceſſary Precepts 
and Rules concerning ſome Buildings, of 


Which [ will here give ſome ir ſtances. And, 


Ar, Of the Diluvian 4 l, mentioned. 
Gen. 6. 14, 15 and 16 Ve-ics, Waere he was 
pleaſed firſt to give Directions for chuſing the 
Materials for it. Secexd'y, He gives Order 
for the Dimenſions. Ani Thirdly, For its 
Form, both External and Internal. 

The Second inſtance ſha! be of the Sanctua- 

, conſiſting of the 4r4 of the Covenant, the 

Seat, the Tabernacle, and the Altar, 

as you may finden the 25, 26, 27, and 
30 Chapters ot Exodus. 


The 


& O*OE 


The T hird Iaſtance that | ſhall produce is 
concerning the Building of Solomon's Temple 
at Jeruſalem, as you may find it upon Record 
in x Chron. 28. 29. 

Tho ſome have ſo bold as to aſſert 
that the Ground of al Arts are to be found 
in the Holy Scriptures; yet I think none of 
the Civil Arts can pretend to fuch Docu- 
ments from Scripture, as the Art of Building 
can: For we may obſerve from the prece c- 
ding Inſtances, and ſome other Texts of 
ipture, (which I ſhall by and by reter you 
to,) that the Omniſcient Archite ot the 
World did direct Men to Build by Deſign, 
viz. By a Prototype, Model, Draught, or 
Pattern: As you may find it in Exodus 25. 
40. Num. 8. 4 1 Chrox. 28. 11. 12,18, 19. 
Af: 7. 44. Heb 8. 5. | 

It is aliooblervabie that the Divine Ar. 
chite7F did nt only direct to the Form by a 
Pattern, or Draught, but alio by giving the 
Dimenſtons of tach particular as you 
may obierve frem Gen 6. 15 and 16. and 
Exed. 25. 1c. allo in the 26, 27, and 30 
Chapters of Exodus, 2 Chron. 3. 3, &c. He 
alſo gxve Directions tor chuting Materials 
for each particular uſe, as you may find in the 
afore cited 6 Chapter of Gen. and Exod. 25. 
26, 27, and 30 Chapters; not only fo, but 
| Was pleaſed to direct to the Quantity by 
Weight, as you may {ee it in the but now 
menticned Chapters of Exodus, and in the 
28 of the firſt Book of Chronicles, &c. 


M. 
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And let me further add, tho Architecture 
be contemned, and ſlighted by foe, becauſe 
it depends upon Mechanicks, or Handicrafts- 
Men's Practice; yet it is not deſpiſeable as 
they would fain make the World believe it is : 
For | muſt, and will tell ſuch Men the plain 
Truth, that they muſt certainly be Infidels, 
and do not deſerve the Title of a Jew, and 
much leſs a Cbriſtias: For if ſuch Perſons 
were Jews, I think they muſt needs be very 
ignorant of the or Writings of 
Moſes, or elſe they would have been convin- 
ced of this their Error from the 31 of Ex- 
dus 3 and 6 Verſes. Where the Zo 


ly Ghoſt 
ſtiles the Mechanick Knowledge of Bexaleel, 


and Aholiab, &c. the Spirit of God, 
Wiſdom, Sc. And if they were Chriſt:- 
ans, were very mean ones to be igno- 
rant of the Books of Moſes, and the Goſpe/s 
of St. Matthew, Mark, and Lake ;for we may 
learn out of St. Matthew 13. 55. and Mark 
6. 3. and Lake 2. 51. That our Bleſſed Re- 
deemer did not think the Knowledge and 
Practice of Architecture and Mechanicks of 
Handicrafis ſo abject as ſome would repreſent 
it tobe; for from theſe Texts we may learn 
that he was to exerciſe this Art of 
Architecture, and to be a Mechanick, wiz. A 
Carpenter, for ſome part of the time, that he 
was here Converſant with Mortals; which 1 


muſt tell you, is no ſmall Honour to the Me- 
chanicks and Architecture. 


bh — 
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proſeſs, I can diſcern no more Reaſon 
why the Sordidneſs of ſome one Workman 
or Mechanick, ſhould be the cauſe of Re- 
to Handicraft Arts, than that 
moſt excellent Invention of raj Water at 
London bridge (tor the Service of many Fa- 
milies in the City) ſhould be diſeſteemed 
and neglected, le there may ſometimes 
happen to be a blind, (or otherwile defective) 
Horſe imployed in the Operation. 

And tho Mechanick Imployments be by 
ſome reckond fo very Igo le and Scanda- 
lous, yet it is very well anown that many 
Gentlemen of goco Rank ad Onality in this 
Nation, are often converſant in Handicraſt Im- 
ployments : And other Nzctous exceed us in 
the number of ſuch Gentlemen, o which I 
ſhall give you an Inſtance. In France the ma- 
king of Glaſs at the Glals Hou'es is perform- 
ed by Gentlemen of no mean Extraction, viz. 


Moſt of them cf the great Glaſs Houſe de- 


ſcending from Prince Anthony Brofſard, Na- 
tural Son of Charles of France. 

None but Gentlemen are imployed in the 
Art of making Glaſs in France, and theſe 
Gentlemen bear Honourable Coats of Arms, 
and both they, and their Servants, and De- 
Puties are exempt from paying of Taxes, 
Quartering of Sclliers, Sc. 


This Noble Art makes Marble, and other 


Stones become the Delights o: Men, of which 
are made our Glorious Palaces, and the Or- 
| naments 
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naments of our moſt ſplendid Churches, and 
the mcſt durable Monuments which the Am- 
buion of Men could ever invent, whereby 
to render themlelves and their Grandure 
known to tuture Ages. 

This Art hath always been had in great 
Eſteem ; for it is become familiar in the 
Courts of Kings and Princes, &c. The pre- 
ſent King of France has Eſtabliſhed an Aca- 
demy for promo : ing this noble Art. 

Another thing which proves the Excel- 
lency of this Art, is that it is always poſſeſ- 
ſed and praftiled moſt by the moſt Civilized 
and Learned Nations. 
Almoſt every Nation (that are Civilized, 
eſpecially) have ſhewed ample Teſtimonies 
of the Reſpect they had for this Art. For 
the Jews boaſt much of Solomon s T emple, the 
Aſſyrians of great Babylon, the Egyptiant of 
their Pyramids, Cc. The Jonians of their 
Ephefian, or Diana's Temple; and the other 
Greeks of the Temples of their Gods: Roxe 
boaſts of irs Temples, Amphitheaters, Tri- 
umphant Arches, and 1000 Stately Palaces, 
Sc. France glories in its Louvre, Neſt re- 
Dame Yerſailles Palace, of St. Germains en lay, 
Fountainbleau, &c. Spain e its Eſcurea!, 
Wc. Holland 'of its Stately CHñurches, Stadt- 
houſe, Cc. And F ng land of its Hampton 
Court. Windſor-caſtle, Weſtminfter- at by, Roy- 
al Exchange, St. Paul's, Salizbury Church, 


a Sc. 
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c. It would be endleſs to inſtance in things of 
kind. And therefore I ſhall conclude with 
this of the Exce llency of this Art, and pro- 
ceed to that 

2dly, Of the Emolument and Neceſſity of 
this Art of Building. 

As to the Profit of this Art, I think I need 
not to ſay much; tor all know, (that know 
any thing) that Merchants and other Tra- 
ders, cannot ſubſiſt without their Ware-bou- 
ſes, nor Tradeſmen without their Shops, nor 
the Husbandman without his Barns, Grana- 
ries, &c. For without theſe Buildings to 
preſerve their Goods in, none of theſe diffe- 
rent Ranks of Men would make much Profit 
of their Commodities. 

Beſides there can be no pretence to any 
kind of Profit without Buildings; for there 
are no Nations in the World where the Air is 
lo ſerence, as that there is no need of Buildings 
to protect the Manufactures of it fromthe Inju- 
ries of corroding Time and Air:Add to this,that 
it is no ſmall Profit that accrues io a State, 
or Nation, by thoſe many Trades that depend 
purely upon Building. viz. Carpenters, Joy- 
ners, Maſons, Bricklayers, Sau yers, Glazi- 
ers, Plumbers, Pauiters, Carvers, Smiths, 
Brick and Tie- makers, Stone-cutters, Sc. 
For I hive made it appear above, that 
other Trades cannot ſuoſiſt without theſe, 
dic. Becauſe they cannot ſubſiſt with» 


Out 
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out Buildings- Allo where there is no Ar- 

chirectare in a Nation, there can by conſe- 

nce be no Princely Government; for 

where the People are io barbarous zs to live 

in Caves, and in Hutts made of Boughs, &c. 

There is no Mechanicks amongſt them, and 

by conlequence no Improvement of Manu- 

facturts, and trom thence it will follow, there 

will be little or no Revenues fit to maintain a 

Regal Power ; and for the moſt part, where 

fuch a Power is wanting, People are fo fa- 

vage and barbarous, that they hve more like 

Brutes than Rational Men; living by Rapine, 

Murder, Sc. Sothat no Man can properly 
call any thing his own, for they live (as it 
were) in a daily expeQation of being rob'd, 
and deprived of that little which they have, 
by thoſe which are ſtronger than themſelves; 

Which allo implies a Neceſfty of Building, to 

which may be added that Complaint w hich 

_ Ariſtotle faith was made by ſome, viz. That 

Man was worſe dealt with by Nature than o- 

th-r Creatures, whereas they have ſome of 

them Hair, ſome Sheils, fcme Weol, ſome 
Feathers, and ſome Scales to defend them 

from the Injuries of the Weather, Man alcne 

is born naked, and without any Covering: 
But to this it may be anſwered, that Divine 
Providence hath endowed every Man with 

| 2 luch Superlative Inſtruments, viz. The 
|  Haxds, (thoſe admirable Inſtruments of A- 
| a 2 ction) 
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Q;on) in Conjunction with that Faculty of 
the Soul, call'd Reaſon, it fully ſupplies in 
l an what ever may or can be ſuppoled to be 
wanting in humane Creatures, as tis uns iſely 
obj: ed by fone, that they are not ſent into 
the World uncovered, and expoled to all 
Extrcams of Weather, as Heat, Cold, 
Drought, and Moiſture, Sc. By this In- 
ſtrument of Inſtruments, the Hand which is 
adapted (by the Divine Architect of the 
World.) to ſupply the moſt neceſſary and 
uſeful Services of Man's Life, viz. Build. 
ing, Husbandry, Military Ad ions, Chirurge- 
ry, Writing, Engraving, Playing on Mufical 
Inf uments, and all the neceſſary, as well 
as the Recreative Arts and Employments of 
humane Lite. For indeed, it Man had wan- 
ted th:s Member, (as the “earned Mr. 
oblerveth,) then we muſt have lived like 
B: ures, without Honſe or Shelter, but what 
th: Woods and Rocks afforded, without 
Cloaths or Covering, withour Corn, or 
Wine, or Oil; or any other Drink but Wa- 
ter; without Warmth and Comfort, or other 
uſes of Fire, as Baked, Boiled, and Roaſted 
Meats, bur we muſt have ſcrambled with the 
wild B:aſts tor Acrons, Crabs and Nuts, and 
ivch other Fruits as the Earth produces of 
her own accord. We had lain open and ex- 
pole to Injuries, and had been unable to re- 
ſiſt, ordetend our ſelves againſt almoſt the 
feebleſt 
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feebleſt Creature. Altho Men were endow- 
ed with this incomparable Inſtrument the 
Hand; yet Hiſtory informs us, that in the 
Infancy of the World Men lived almoſt like 
wild Beaſts, in Caves, and fed on Fruits and 
Roots of the Earth; but atter they percei- 
ved the neceſſary uſe of Fre apaiilt the 
Extremity of Cold: Some began 10 edifie 
Cottages with Boughs, &c. and ſome dig- 
ged Caves in the Mountains, and finding tlic 
Conveniency, and Neceſſity of it, at laſt by 
Practice they attain d by degrees to a g'cater 
Perſection in Building. So that now ire is 
but few Nations but that pra dt ice it in ſeme 
gree, (having found the uleiulacſb, and re- 
ceſſity of it, to protect them from the [nj1- 
ries of the Weather, and in ſome Countrics 
trom the Aſſiults ot Rapacious Beaſts.) Tho 
in ſome Countries, where the People ale in 
Subjection to a Governour, and in a great 
mealure Civilized; yet their Buildings tor 
want of Art are very imperte& and detective, 
in compariſon of ours in the learned part of 
Europe, ot which I will give an Inſtance or 
two. At Puna, an Iſland in the Weſt- Indies, 
their Houſes ſtands on Poſts, 10 or 12 Foot 
high, with Ladders on the out · ſide to aſcend 
up to them by. Alſo in the Ifle of Minda- 
nao, one of the Philippine Iſlands in the Eaſt 
Indies, their Houſes ſtand on Poſts, 14, 16, 
18, or 20 Foot high,they have but one Floor, 
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but many Rooms in it; under the Houſes 
there is a clear Paſſige like a Fizzza, but a fil- 
thy one commonly, tor ſome make t{ys 
Place the Draught ot their Houſes, but they 
Build by the Ru ers moſtiy, and the Floods 
cleanſe thoſe Places. At tlic Nicobar Iſlands, 
ther Houſes are built after the manner of 
thole at Mirdanzdo, only here the Roots are 
Arched, but at \i:nd4nao they are ridged 5 but 
in the Nicobar [ils tiny hive but one Room 
in a Houle. Th tort of Buildings are all 
the Nlode amongſt the Mala ans in the Eaſt 
ladies. 

I thall add one luſtance more of the ne- 
ceſlit y of Bai/ding. and that from the Obſer- 
vation of the ignorant Jadians in New Eng- 
land, &c. Who ſce that there is a neceility of 
lay ing up ſome Corn for a Winter Store, and 
tor Sted for the next Scaſon; and therefore 
they make them Barns tor that pur poſe, tho 
very pot ones; for thry are only great 
Holes diggrd in the Ground, and Ceiled 
with the Barks of Trecs. 

cannot here but commend our cempleat 
Method of Building, now uſed in Exgland, 
by much to be preter'd before the ancient 
Practice here, or that now uſed in many 
Nat ions. The Principal Qualities of this 
Modern Method, are theſe, viz. Compact- 
neſs, Uaiformity, and Conveniency. 


This 
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This Art, like moſt others, hath in this 
Age been much improved ; Men being now 
more Mathematically inclined than formerly, 
having likewiſe better Opportunity to attain 
it, from the many Treatiſes that have been 
made Publick of theſe Arts from time to 
time, in this laſt Age. For as an ingemous 
Man well obſerves, there is ſcarce any part 
of the Mathematicks, but is ſome way ſub- 
ſervient to Architecture, Geometry, and Arith- 
metick, for the due meaſure of the ſeveral 
parts of a Building, the Plans, Models, Com- 
putation of Materials, Time and Charges; 

for ordering right, its Arches aud Vaults, 
that they may be both firm and beautiful : 
Mechanicks tor its ſtrength and firmneſs, 
tranſpoſing and raifing Materials: And Op- 
ticks lor Symmetry and Beauty. He fur- 
ther adds, I would not have any one aſſume 
the Character of an ArchxteF, without a 
competent Skill in all of thele. Yitruvins 
requires theſe, and many more to make a 

compleat Archite. 

In the infuiog Treatiſe, I have indeavour'd 
to aſſiſt all ſuch as have a defire, (or have 
an occaſion) to underſtand the Grounds, and 
Rules of Architecture. | 

4 I was firſt induced to undertake this Task 
of Com a Treatiſe of this nature, pure- 
ly for my own uſe, for by daily Experience, 
I found that ſuch a Trat was very much 
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Waning, and that it Id compole uch a 
Pi: ec, it might prove exceeding uictul to o- 
th:rs, as welias to my feit, an Ingenious 
Bookſeller being intor med ot my deſign, was 
tor my carrying it on. 

I have been m a great meaſure excited to 
it ot late, out of pity to fome poor Workmen; 
tor | have been mformed ot leveral, that for 
want of Sen, and Foreſight, undertaken 
Buildings by guets, by which they have been 
a::noſt ruined, cr at leaſt kept very lou in 
the World; tho they have been very indu- 
firious in their Cailings,) and that purely by 
the means of unadvilted Contracts. And 
ti vn again on the other hand, it hath been 
an CO: ration made by others as well as my 
ln; that (ume honeit well-meaning Gen- 
tomen, (ar. others) tat have had cccalion 
tro Bund. © Try nee been ftrangely 
Over-reaclh'y by lone Fraudulent Cratiy 
Workmen. But | hope this fmall Treatiſe 
may be a means to promote diſtributive Ju- 
tics ein teen tige as relate to Building) 
and like a juft he , WAtrehy boti; Mas 
fier nod Workman hal hae what 15 Juſtice 
and Equry betuist them? For 

The imuing Treatits contains not only the 
Price that wil Materials are uſually valued 
at, anf id for in different parts of the King» 
dorm, „allo the vival Rates of all (urts cf 
Hourtiren; Wort, both in the City, and alto 
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3 — parts of the Countrey. But 
0 

2. It contains Informations, as to the Qua- 
lities, Quantities, Proportions, and Methods 
oft preparing and making many of the Ma- 
terials relating to Building. 

3. Alſo the Cuſtoms, and Methods of Mea- 
ſaring all ſorts of Artificers Works. 

4. An Explanation of the Terms of Art 
made uſe of amongſt Workmen. 
5. la the following Tract, is alſo com pre- 
hended, Conſiaderations as to the Choice of a 
Surveyor, Workmen, Model, or Draught, 

c. 


6. Aphoriſms, or neceſſary Rules in Build. 


ing, as to Situation, Contrirvance, Receipt, 


Firmneſs, or Strength, and Form, or Figure, 
and Beauty. 

7. The Method of Surveying of Buildings, 
as to entring Dimenſions in Pocket- 
and making Bills of Meaſurement, &c. 

8. 2 Valuing Buildings when they are e- 
rected. 


7 


9. A Method of Cenſuring, or paſſing ones 


Judgment on a Building (that is already 
compleated or- finiſhed) as to its Commodiouſ- 
neſs, Firmueſs, and Delightfulneſs, which 
= 8 principal Qualities in a good Fa- 
rick. 
la the Compoſing of this Work, (beſides 
my own, and fome Friends Obſervations ; 
which 


n. . 
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which together conſiſted ot teveral Sheets of 
Paper, which were never yet made publick) 
I have made ule of the beſt Authors extant, to 
the number of about 50, great and (mall ; 
wherein the Task was not (mall; what in 
Reading, Comparing, Chuſing, Corretling, Re- 
viſing, Diſpoſmg, and Tranſcribing in reſpect 
of Matter, Form, and Order By reaſon 
vas obliged not to make this firſt Impreſſion 
too large: For to ſpeak the Truth, I muſt 
tell you l found | had no ſmall Difficulties to 
wreſtle with; by reaſon 1 had deſignd to 
Collect the Heads of all (uch things as were 
moſt material from fo many Authors, and 
trom my own Notes which would have 
Compoſed a (mall Treatiſe of it (elt ; (for 1 
muſt tell you they are not a tew, nor they 
have been no ſmall time a Collecting. nor 
trom none but experienced Men, and my e- 
very Dꝛiys Ooſcrvations almoſt, my Buſineſs 
being frequently amongſt Workmen of di- 
verle Protetlions, and different places; fo 
that the Reader will here have a great num- 
ber of Obſervations which are wholly new.) 
So that | was oitentimes more ſolicitous, and 
concerned te conſider what, than what not 
to Write: Yet I have diligently endeavour- 
ed to inſert the moſt important things, that 
nothing material might be wanting to pre- 
ſent you with a Satisfactory Account of the 
Art of Building in all its parts, fo as to make 


good 
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good our Title. Some perhaps may think 
it too ſmall, and the Diſcourſe too Brief (for 
a Subject of this Nature) indeed I think fo 
too; but then I muſt tell you that it was my 
deſign to be as brief as | could conveniently 
(in this firſt Edition, if this be kindly recei- 
ved in the World, I may perhaps much in- 
large it hereafter ; having a Store purpoſely 
elerved for that uſe, ifl © | can find Incourage- 
ment.) But, Friendly Reader, I have confult- 
ed your Advantage, by rendring the _ 


both more portable, and leſs chargeable ; fo 
that every one that defires to look into the 


Precepts, &c. of this Art, may here find 
Satistact ion without great Expence, either of 


Time or Money. 
The Method of this Treatiſe is wholly new, 
but the whole Art is here under cer · 


tain Heads, and brought to a certain Me- 
thod, and limited to practical Rules, and that 
ſo perſpicuous, as to be underſtood by the 


meaneſt Capacity. 
One great Reaſon of my making choice 
ing it under Al- 


of this Method, of Com 
phabetical Heads was this, viz. In a Subject 
of this nature there would unavoidably have 
been a Neceſſity to have made ule of abun- 
dance oi Terms -which are uſed by Archi- 
tefts, and Workmen, which would not have 
becn underſtood by Geatlemen, and y young 
(and ignoram) Handicrafts-men, (for 9 
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this Treatiſe is chiefly deſign'd,) unleſs we 
had explain'd theſe Terms as they fell in, by 
Conſequence in the Diſcourſe ; but it , had 
done ſo, I ſhould too otten have been neceſſi- 
rated to make large Excurſions, or Degreſſi- 
ons from the Matter in hand, which 
would have lo disjointed the Diſcourſe, 
that it would not have been fo ealily 
underſtood by young Tyro's in this Art, 
eſpecially in a Compendious Diſcourſe, as 
av was defignd to be; and put the 
cale any one had wanted 2t any tune to 
know the meaning of ſuch Terms when 
they had heard them uſed, it would have 
been no (mall trouble to have found them in 
continued Diſcourſe. 

All the Treztiſes that I ever yet ſaw on 
this Subject, (which are not a few) were ei- 
ther continued Diicourſes, or branched into 
Chapters, (or the like) containing the Parts, 
Members, 2nd Materials relating to Build- 
ing, or elle compriſed under the Tiles of 
NMechanick Trades, as Carpenters Work, 
Þricklayers, &c. or elle in a Dialogue, 

which I hke worſt of all; becauſe in ask- 
ing of Qu-ſtions, commonly there is a 
Neceſſi y oi ung more words than any 
other way of Writing: I date to main- 
tan it that none of the aforeſaid Methods 
are ſo fit for a Subject of this Nature 
that relates to o many Orders of Men; 


parts 
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parts of Buildings, Members of Parts, and 
vaſt variety ot Materials, c. As this 

Which | have here choſen, (and I have 
heard ſome others wiſh for it, not only 

in this, but other Arts alſo.) For here ei- 

ther Gentleman, or Workman may imme- 

diately find (by the Letters at the top of 

each Page) any thing that he hath occa- 

ſion to be inform'd about, without the trou- 

ble of reading over whole Chapters, orthe 
like. 

Courteous Reader, I will aſſure you, 
that you have here Epitomized the Sub- 
ſtance, or Marrow, of- all, or moſt of the 
known Authors that have Treated of this 
Art; beſides a great many new and neceſ- 
ſary Obſervations, c. which 1 hope will 
prove uſeful to the Publick, tho it be 
Compoſed after a new Method, wiz. an 
Alphabetical Order; and upon that account 
it may perhaps be objected againſt as a 
very broken and imperſect Subject. But I 
muſt here inform ſuch, that many times 
each particular word (or Head) is a com- 
pleat Diſcourſe by ic felf, and where it is 
not, you are referr'd to another place which 
will make it compleat, by only turning o- 
ver a few Leaves. 

Having thus briefly hinted at the Rea+ 
ſon of Compoſing it in this Method; 1 
will next advertiie you a word or two 

tor 
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for the better apprehenſion of the Scope, 
and uſe of the Book 


Firſt, That it is intended for beginners, 
and ſuch as have not had occaſion to flu- 
dy this Art, and not for Accompliſhed Ar- 
chitefts, and therefore adapted to the mea» 
neſt Capacities. bd 

Secondly, In ſeveral places the Deriva- 
tion of the Word is hinted at, (which 
aſſiſts the Memory, and informs the Un- 
derſtanding) as well as the Meaning and 
Senſe it is commonly uſed in; and ſeveral 
Things or Circumſtances, according 


other 
to the Nature of the Word; of which 1 
will here give ſome Inſtances. As ſuppoſe, 
f. The Word Arch, there you have 1. 


its Derivation, then an Explanation of 3 
different Kinds, and the Method of ma- 
king them, and then 5 Theorems concern- 
ing them, and the Method of Meaſuring 
them, and laſtly, the Price. | 
2. Then next Inſtance ſhall be of the Word 
Bricks, where you have an account what, 
and wherefore made, and then a Deſcrip- 
tion of 18 forts, with their Dimenſions, 
Price, Weight, and Form of them; with 
the Method and me of Making, Burn- 
ing, alſo Directions for Buying, Chooſing, 
and Laying of Bricks, &c. ba 
3. Of the Material, calłd Glaſs after a 
general Definition of it, you have an ac- 
count 


IJ 
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count of 13 ſorts, and the Price of moſt 
of them, Ge. 

4. Of Lead, where you have 14 Particu- 
lars, tco many to repeat here. 

5. Ot Mortar, you have 13 Heads. 

6. Of Nails, you have 25 Particulars. 

7. Of Painting, where are 18 diſtin 
Heads: All other Trades having their pro- 
per Heads alſo. 

8. Of Stair-caſes, there is an account of 
about 25 forts. 

5. Of Tiles, there are more than 40 Par- 
ticulars. I ſhall torbear to enumerate any 
more, but refer you to the Book it ſelf, 
where you ſhall alſo find a Deſcription of 
al! the Members of the 5 Orders of Co- 
lumas, with their Dimenſions and 
tions. If this Treatiſe find a kind Re- 
ception in the World, I ſhall be encourag- 

ed to Publiſh my Compleat Tutor to the 

Practict Part of Architecture, which will 

be a Treatiſe purely for Directions, and 
eaſe to Workmen. 

Laſtly, I do declare, that if any thing 
which I have ſet down in the inſuing Trea- 
tiſe, be objeted againſt as a Miſtake, or 
that it is not ſo plain and expreſs as it 
might have been, upon the leaſt Informa- 
tion thereof, I ſhall be very ready to re- 
voke it. And therefore if in any thing I 
have been beſide the Matter in hand, or 
made a falſe Step, or Blunder: I do ear- 
neſtly iatreat the courteous good natured 

Reader, 
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Reader, either to imorm me of it, Cad 
upon Eviction I ſhall freely yield, ) or elſe 
that he would freely remit the Fault; ſince 


all know Humanum eſt errare. 
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ABACVUS. 


with a Fillet over it for an Abacus: the 
Latitude of the O-, the which he calls the Fillet of the 
to be 


And in the Corinthian Order, he deſcribes the Abacus 
one 7th. part of the whole Capital, which he divides into three 
and the uppermoſt of theſe is a Bqultin, and } of the next 
below, is the Fi the Abacus, and the refit below be- 
2 is the Plinth of the Abacus. x 
ladio in the Tuſcan Order, calls the Plinth above the 
Eghinus) Abacus; which from its form, faith he, :s 


Boultin, (or 


commonly call'd Dado, or Dye, the which is 4 of the whole 
r 


x 
& ; is 
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Acroteres. 
”” Are Pedeſtals upon the corners and middle of 2 Pediment 
fupport Statues ; they may properly be called Pinacles. 


Aditon V. Chauncel, 
Alabaſter. 


© x. What The « div of Sl oher, kite Mk if ĩt be ſo 
foft as to be cut, it is um. 

Where Some i to us out of the 

e 

7 ire, in St ve. 

It [t's chiefly uſed for Monuments in Churches, oc. 

| 2 Dany or in Baſs-relief, r. car- 


* 


ved. It's alſo ſometimes uſed for 2 of Arms, when a Gen- 
tleman will have his Coat of Arms cut in Relief, to ſet in Brick 
or Stone-work in the Front of his Houſe. 

Alcove. 


the Spaniards call'd Alcobar ; 1 Receſs within a Cham- 
the ſetting of u Bed out of the way 3 where for 


— 
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many times the Bed is advanced upon 2 of 3 Aſcents, with a Rail 
at the Feet. Theſe Alcoves are frequent in many Noble Men's 
Houſes in Spain, and other parts beyond Sea. 

1. What?) "Tis an Aquatick Tree, ſo very common that it 
needs no 


ription. 

2. It's Ve} Thoſe which were large, were formerly made uſe 
of in building of Bat: : So now are very large Alder; fought 
after for ſuch Buildings as lie continually under Water, where 
it will become as hard as a Stone; but being kept in an 
unconſtant Temper, it decays in a little tine. 
Vitruvius tells us, that the Mayaſſes about Ravens in 
pil'd with this Timber, to and he highly com- 
mends it. It was alſo uſed under that Bridge at Vent 
the Rhelvo which petles over the grand Canal, bearing a 
weight. 5 
3. Poles} Of this Wood are extraordinary uſeful for Pumps, 


in the 
RAK 
to ſupply a Houſe this neceflary Element 
Wood I have known Ground-guts, 

out of Stews, the Poles were about f of 10 


Italy were 


pipes.) They procure 8 
lay the Poles, and re 
they alſo ſet up a Lath, to turn the leaſt ends 


will convenieutly hold, viz. 8. 10, or 12 Foot; t 
to turn the ſmall ends of the Poles, about 3 
to the ſeize they intend 


depth, viz. 5 or 61 | 

Joint to ſhut each pair of Poles. together, 
| — III Male part 
turning of the Male part, turn a 
Grove, at 2 certain diſtance from 
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purpaie you ſhall hear when they ſet the Poles together: They 
having thus tar Proceeded, they then thorough bore their Poles, 
and hecauſe they will prevent boring out at the tides, they ſtick 
up great Nails at each end to guide them right through; but 
they commonly bore it at both ends; and therefore if a Pole 
be crooked one way, they can bore him through, and not ſpoi! 
him: The Poles being bored, they proceed to form them into 
Pipes in the Ground, for which purpoſe they have a Trench 
digg'd, and prepared with Clay, to ram them in the Female 
part, being prepared with an Iron Ring round it, to prevent its 
ſplitting ; they drive in the male Part, till the Grove in it is juſt 
under the hole, which is bored in the upper fide of the female 
Part; and then having ſome melted Pitch ready, they pour it in- 
to the hole in the female Part, which flows round in the Grove 
which — * 3 = male vn X means it is made 
very ſtanch, and And t proceed till have 
all their Poles in their order. ? * 
6. Of the Charge of theſe Pipes.] For Workmanſhip only, 
uſually ask about 2 s. 6 d. or 3 5. per Rod, viz. only to bore 
andfit them; but the Charge of all Work, and Materials, viz. 
Boring, Diging the Trench; laying and Raming in the Clay, Cc. 
And the of Poles, Clay, Pitch, and fron Rings will be 
s. 6d. $s. 5. 6d. or 5. fer Rod; according as the 
tals can be procur'd. 

N. B. I could here have added the Deſcription of an ingenious 
Contrivance, which theſe Work men have, to make the fame 
Auger to bore a Concavity of different ſrzes ; but this, and fome 
other Curioſities, I ſhall defer till I fee how this firſt Eflay will 
de accepted in the World. Re, 


Amphithcater, or Amphitheatre. 

Is an Edifice, or Building of an Oval, or Circular Form, with 
tous ot Seats, one above another, where Spectators might fit to 
behold Stage plays. and other Public Spettacles, as Sword-play- 
ing, fighting of wild Beaſts, Sc. 

Anabahrum. 

A Place that is aſcended to by Steps. 


Anchors. 
In Architecture, is a certain ſort of Carving, ſomewhat 
Ming an Anchor, ot Arrow he id; tis part of 
Enrichments of the Boultins of Capitals of the Tuſcan, 
and lonick Orders, and alſo of the Boultins of Bed Mouldi 
of the Dorick, Ionick, and Coriathiaa Corniſhes, Theſe Au- 
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chors, and Eggs being alternately carved throughout the whole 
_ 
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Annelet, or Annulet. 


＋ Lat. . Ring, in Architecture. NV te 

ine a narrow flat Moulding, (of which v. Capital,] which is 

common to divers of the Columns, as in the Baſes; and 

Capitals, Cc. 'Tis the ſame Member as the Sieur Manclerc, from 

Vitruvius calls a Fillet, and Pall adio, a Liſteila, or Ceincture; and 

m_ ex Scamozyi, 2 Supercilium, Lift, Tince, Eye-brow, Square, 
Rabit. 


Amechamber. 


1. 25 the Lat. Ante camera, an outer, or Fore- 
Chamber, 2 in Noble Men's Houſes, where Strangers ſtay 
till ſuch time as the Party to be ſpake with is at leiſure. 

2 Of it's Proportion in length, &c.) A well proportion d Ante- 
chamber, oughtto have in length the Diagonal Line of the Square 
of the Breadth, and nor to excel the breadth and * at moſt. 

3. Of their height.) They are made either arched or flat, if 
they are flat, parts ot the breadth ſhall be the height from the 


But if you would have it higher, divide the breadth into 7 
parts, and take 5 for the heighth. Or divide the breadth into 4 
parts, and three of thoſe ſhall be the heighth. 

In great Buildings, the Ante · chamber, Hall, and 
of the firſt Story may be Arched, which will make 
ſome, and leſs ſubject to Fire; and in ſuch Buildings, 
the height 
Key of the Arch. 
But if this Altitude be thought too dwarfiſh, the height 

ſtately 


jt 
q 


the 


T 
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be of the breadth. 
Or ** of the breadth, which will make it yet 
+ of their Situation.] Aute-chambers, and 
be ſo poſited, that they may be on each ſide of 
the Hall: And likewiſe it ought to be 
the right Hand, may anſwer, and be equal, 
thoſe on the left, toſthe end, that the Buildi 
bear equally the Burden of the Roof. 


Antick, or Antique-work, 


: 
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firſt of human Creatures, uc. How fir deform'd, and 
confuſed ſome of the Heathens, ir Gods, cither 


A 
2 


as many Ears. 
. 
The Egyptians had his Statue in the likenefs of a Man, with 
the Head of a young Ram, with ſmall Horns on his Shoulders. 
4. Of Mercy, the Ancients deſcrib'd him like 2 young Man, 
with Wings behind his Shoulders and his Ears. 

The Egypttans fram'd his Image with the Head of a Dog on 


a, by ſome he 

anus, by ſome he was depifted with 2 Faces, by others 
2 
—— his Image like a Serpent, with her 
Neptune, ſome him in his upper like 2 
the lower like a Fiſh, in his right Hand he bids a Tri 
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1. Whence dert d.] It comes from the Latin, Arcus, a Bow. 
itefture 'tis us'd to ſignifie an intern Sup- 


3 middle of the Diameter, or right 
Line that may be drawn betwixt the Feet of the Arch. Of this 
Church-windows, and great Gates 


i i ngs. 
4. Scheam, or Steen] Theſe I underſtand to be ſuch, as con- 
fiſt of lefs than a Semicircle, and ently are flatter Ar- 
ches. Some of theſe contain an Arch of about go Degrees, o- 
thers about 70, and others (which are yet flatter) about 6 De- 
grees ; theſe laſt are very flat. Now, tis very eaſie to diſtin- 
guiſh between Semicircular, and Scheme Arches, for the Chord, 
or right Line) drawn between the Feet of a Semicircular-arch, 
is juſt double to its heighth, (meaſur'd from the middle of the 
iece,or top of the Arch ;) whereas the Chord 
5 90 Degrees will be above 4 times its height. 
and the Chord of a Scheme-arch of 60 Degrees, will be above 6 
times its heighth. f 
5. Of the 3d. and gqth. Point.] So our Engliſo Authors 
call em, but the Tican Authors calls them di tar, C &: 
guarto acuto, becauſe always concur in an acute Angle 
Top. They conſiſt of 2 Arches of a Circle, (meeting 
Angle at the top) drawn from the diviſion of the 
Chord, into 3, or 4, or more parts, at pleaſure. The particular 
of drawing which, and all other Arches, and Mouldings, 
Oc. I muſt at preſent omit ; but if this find Acceptance, and I 
Encouragement, the next Impreſſion ſhall contain theſe, 
and many other Curioſities, not to be found in this. I have ob- 
ſerv'd many of theſe Arches, in old Stone Buildings, both Hou- 
ſies and Churches. But I ſay, (ſays that great Architect, Sir 
Herry Wotton) that theſe kind of Arches, (both for the natural 
Imbecility of their acute Augle. us likewiſe for their Uncomeli- 
neſs) ought to he exiſd from all judicious Eyes, and left to their 
firſt Inventors, thr Cet and Lombards, amongſt other Relique: 
of that barbaceus Age. | 
6. Elliptical] Theie kind of Arches conſiſt of a Semi-Elliphe, 
and were fojinerly much us'd iuſtead of Mantle trees in Chim-. 
neys. They are commonly deſcribd on 3 Centres; but they 
may be drawn otherwiſe. Theſe confiſt of 3 parts, viz. 2 Hau- 
ies, 2nd a Scheme, now Workmen call each end of theſe Arche: 
the Hanie, which Hanſes are always the Arches of ſmaller Cir - 
cles than the Scheam, which is the middle part of theſe Ar- 
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AR 9 
ches, and conſiſts of a part of a larger Circle; which is drawn 
hetwixt the 2 Hanſes to conjoin them all together, to make, as it 
were one Helical Line, and by contequence an Elliptical Arch. 
Theſe Arches have commonly 2 Key-jton?, and Chaptrels, (the 

ſtone, is that which is the very ſumnity, or top of the Arch, 
diſtant trom both ends, and the breadth of this 
at the top, ought to be equal to the height of the Arch, 
ich is commonly about 14 Inches, when made of Brick) and 
Sommer (or point with its 2 edges) to the Centre of the 
the Key-(fone ſhould break without the Arch, ſo much as the 
Chaptrels Project, or Sate over the Jambs. The Chaptrels | under- 
ſtand to be the ſame, which moſt Architects cail Impoits; and tis 
that on which the Feet of the Arches ftand, whoſe height, or 
thickneſs ought to be equal to the breadth of the lower part of 
the Key-ftone, N B. That each other Courſe in theſe Arches con- 
ſiſt of 2 Stretchers, which are 7 Inches long apiece, (when the 
Arch is 14 Inches deep) and the other Courſes betwixt theſe of 
3 Headers, and 2 Cloſers; the length of the Headers muſt be 

* Inches, and theC loſers, 1 + Inches; thus one Courſe of the 
Arch will be divided into 2 Stretchers, and the other alternately 
into 3 Headers, and 2 Cloſcrs, throughout the whole Arch. 

7. Strait) Theſe Arches have 2 ſtraight, upper, and under 
edge, as the former had carved ones; and thoſe 2 edges are 
parallel, and the Ends, and the joints, ail point toward a cer- 
tain Center : They are generally uſed over Windows and 
Doors, and tis a certain Rule amongſt Workmen, that according 
to the breadth of the Peers betwixt the Windows, to ought the 
Shew back, or Sommering of the Arch to be; for if the Peers be 
of a good breadth, as 3, or 4 Bricks in length, then the ſtraight 
Arch may be deſcribed from the Oxi, (as tis vulgarly call'd} 


which being but part of the word Oxiganium, fignifyine an E- 
8 


quilateral Triangle; but if the Peers are ſmall, as 
they are but the length of 2 Ericks, and ſometimes but one 
Brick and a half, then the breadth of the Window, or more 


ches high, tho' ſometimes are but 11 Inches, or therea- 

n but they may be 
D n requires. N B. 
and by Sommering, 
— of Bricks in the Arch. Theſe 


. 1 "= 


Now the whole Buſineſs of building Arches, (faith Sir #. .) 


may de reduced into theſe 5 following Theorems, 
3- Thez- 
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dent Theorem: So thoſe are the comelieſt, which keeping 

!elv the ſame heighth, ſhall yet be diſtended, one 4h. part 
er than the ſaid Diameter, which Addition ot Diſtent will 
confer much to their Beauty, and detract but little from the 
7 | 


th. 
I did not intend here to have had the different Proportions 
of Arches, &c. According to the 5 Orders of Architecture; as 
they have been ovlerved, and ſet dowa for a c ctain Rule, by 
diverſe famous Arck.ce#s : But fearing 1 ſha!; too much ex- 


part of the Arch is longer, (being girt about) than the un r 
— 1 ee ns of a greater Circle, cut oft vy the 
Opal eee eee 
in the mi | 
a9 Be r Holes, well nbd, 
and handſomely ſet ; (of Brick) in London, about 8d. or 9 

per Foot; but in ſome parts of Saſſex, and Kent, they will not 


\ 

| Sheen, or Scheam Arches, and Elliptical ones; of u Brick, 
are common about the ſame price with ſtrait ones. E 

Arche of unrub'd Bricks, are commonly included with the plai 
Work, unleſs the plain Work be done at a reaſonable Price: But 
you muſt here note, that the Maſter of the Euildiog, (or Ov. 
ner) is at the charge of the Centers to turn the Arches on 
and not the Workman, unleſs he be allow'd for it in the 


of the Work. : 
Archinefonick, 
Belonging to the chief Overſcer of Buildings, alſo to 22 
Arc bitectł. 


A Maſter- workman ina Building; tis alſo ſometimes taken 
ſor the Surveyor of a Building, viz. He that the Model, 
or draws the Plot, or Draught of the whole Fabrick; whoſe 
duſimeſ̃ it is to conſider of the whole Manner, and Method of the 


—_ 
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Building. and alſo the Charge, and Expence : In the manage- 
ment of which, he muſt have reſpett to its due Sfuation, Con- 
trivance, Receipt, Strength, Beauty, Form, and Materials. - All 
which are to be duly deliberated of by the Supermtendent, (or 
Surveyar) of a Building; it being wholly committed to his Cir- 
cumſpettion, and therefore it will be his Prudence to manage 
the whole Affair adviſedly, and with great Caution, that all 
may beſo order'd, and diſpoſed (in all Circumſtances) that it 
may anſwer the Deſign, and be conſentaneous to Reaſon. But 
tho the whole Fabrick be the Care of the Superintendent, yet 
Sir H. Wotton, would have a ſecond Superintendent, (or Officinator, 
as Vitruvius calls him) whoſe Care it ſhould be to „(or ex- 
amine) and fort all the Materials for every part oi the Structure 


Arcbitectare. 


A 8 atical r teacheth the Art d 
being a Skill obtain d by the Precepts of Geometry, by which it 
— the Rules tor deſigning, and raifing all ſorts of Structures, 
according to Geometry and Proportion. Containing under it 
All thoſe Arts that conduce any thing to the Framing of Houſes, 
Temples, (c Vitruvius branches it into 3 parts, viz. /Zdifica- 
tin, or building Houſes, c. Cnommnica, or Dialling, and Me- 
:hinatio, the A ſtery of Machines, or Engines. 


Archrves, 


De Charters, and Evidences are 


Architrgve. 


1. Whence derived] I ſuppoſe it to come from the French, for 
the word js purely 

2. What )Tis uſed in Architecture, to ſigniſie the ing, 
or Ornament next above the Capital of a Column : it being 
ways the next groſs Member below a Frieze. The word is alſo 
ſometimes uſed to ſignifie the chief, or principal Beam in aBuild- 
ingznow I cannot conceive what they mean by the principal Beam 


long kind of Galleries, or Walking places, whoſe ſupern part of 
upported 


them to bear the Super- 
incumbent? part of the Fabrick, have a Beam reſting, or 


my on *i1e tops of the Columns, by which the ſperio hart 


jy 
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the Edifice is ſupported, upon which account ſuppoſe it to be 
called the chief or principal Beam. 

la Chimneys, the Architrave is the Mantle over the Jambs of 
Doors, and Lintels of Windows; tis call'd Hyperthyron. 

There are alſo Architrave Doors, and Windows ; thoſe are call'd 
Architrave Doors, which have an Architrave on the Jambs, or 
Puncheons, and over the Door, upon the Cap piece, if ſtraight, or 
on the Arch, if the top be carved. The Form of theſe chi- 
traves about Doors, are not always the fame ; for ſometimes they 
are according to one of the 5 Orders of Architecture. But tis 
ſometimes done according to the Workman's Fancy 5 for I 
put for an Arckitrave round a Door, 


above that on O--G, and Lift. 
chitraves, as well as Timber ones. Architrave Windows of Timber, 
are commonly an O--G, raid out of the ſolid * and 2 
Liſt above, but ſometimes they are ſiruck, and laid Brick 
Architraves are uſually cut in the length of a Brick, but 
times they are cut in the length of a Brick and , then 
ther courſe alternately conſiſts of the breadth of 2 Bricks; the 
upper one on which the O--G. is cut, — — Fa- 
tio; they call Header, or Heading Architreve, and the breadth, 
or head of Bricks on which the lower Fat'o, and part of the up- 
per one is cut, they calla ak Architrave of Stone. v. Door, 


N. 4- 

3. Kinds] Archite&'s diſtinguiſh them into 3 kinds, viz. Tuſ- 
can, Dorick, lonick, Corinthian, and Compoſite, according to 
the 5 Orders of Columns. 

4. Parts, ow Members] Are more numerous than the Kinds, 

| becauſe ſome of the Orders have 2 different ſorts of Architraves, 
and what yet more increaſes the number, is, that ſome Authors 
differ from others in their Forms, of the ſame Orders. Of all 
— give a particular account, inthe following order. 
2 to Vit ruuius, ought to be = a Modale in 
Altitude; this general Mcmber, he hath deſcribed in two Forms, 
_ the 1. Cofifling of 3 parts or Members, viz. 2 tio and 2 
Cimatium, and is thus divided, the whole height is divided into 
6 parts, 30, or 0, which is ſubdivided in this manner, ui. 
the upmoſt 6th. part is the Cimatium, which being ſubdivided 
into 3, the upper parthll the Fillet, and the 2 lower ones 
The 5 grand Diviſions which remain, muſt be di- 
vided into 9, 3 of which ſhall be for the ſupericur Fatio, and the 
other 4 for the inferiour one. His 2 d. Form conſiſts of but 3 
Members, or Parts, viz. a large Plinth, or Planchier, a Caſe- 
ment, and a large Fillet, and is thus ' ſubdivided. the whole 
heighth is divided into 6, the upper part is for the Filler, (which 
projects in the Plinth) the 3th. part 15 'for the 
Caſement, C which rites from the Plain of the Plinth, and termi- 
nates © $ Quadreat, it the lower corner of the Filet.) =p 
otner 


' 
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_ Oe, — are for the Plinth, or Planchier, or 


0. 

Failadio hath alfo 2 diſtinct ſhapes for the Architrave, 
the ff. which we ſhall mention, confifts of 2 Faſia's, (or Fati- 
6's) and a Lift ; the lower Fatiois 12 * m. high, the Fu- 
tia i 17 * m. which terminates with a | 
riſing from its Plain, and terminating with the lower corner of 


i. 


* A ů ˙·ꝛ̃ * 


Erratum. 
Vina deſcribes it with the ſame parts, heighth, and form, 
with Vitruvins's 2 d. 
: 6. Doric This 


4] 


Fer 


pirts, viz ia's, and a Tena, or Tenia ; 
divides the whole heighth into 6 parts, one of which bei 

$ m. he aſſigus for the Gutte, Bells, or Drops; the Liſtella 
the Drops, is + of the whole heighth 1 m. and the 22 m. 

The Tenia above the Drops, (or of the Architrave rather) he 
makes 4 * m. and the Prima (or upper) Faſcia, he makes ' 
24 * m. and the Secunda, (or lower) Faſcia, he allows gy m. 
for, in all 30 m. which is the whole heighth. 

Scemozyi, (according to his Portraiture of this Architrete) 
makes it 39 m. in Altitude, and he makes this grand Member, 
to comprehend 3 petty Members, viz. 2 Fafio's, anda Lift; 
whoſe Di:n-nfions are as follows (beginning at the top, and fo 

_ deſcending) the Liſt to be 3 m. the upper Fatio, 13 m and the 


hoer one 12 m. in all 3 
vid :s, the Liſt 


: 
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2 to the Form, his is much the fame with Vitrwvins's ff. of this 
Order 


8. Corinthi an] According to Veſuv'ns, ought to be: a Module 
high; but vou muſt note this is tor the Corinthian Column, 
without 2 Pede/ial ; this Member he divides into 7 parts, the 
uppermoſt of theſe is the ( imatium, the 5 remaining parts he di- 
vides into 12, $ ot which he allots to the upper Fz/cia, + part 
of this Fa/ciu is to be allow d for a Bead at his Foot, 4 of the 
12 parts ne allows to the middle Faſcia, and + of this Faſcia, he 
makes the Bead of at the Foot, and the 3 parts remaining, he 
makes the lower Faſcia. The Architrave tor the Corinthian Or- 
der with a Pedeſtal, V itrætios alloweth a larger Altitude, than 
that without; it conſiſts of the ſame Members, both for Num- 
ber and Form, with the former Architrave, but they differ in 
Dimenſions. The Diviſion, and Subdiviſion of which take as 
followeth : The whole heighth of the Architrave, ought to be 

m Z of the heighth ot the Column, (nearly to: of the Body of the 
Column below) which is to 40 m. This Altitude he di- 
vides into 7 equal parts, and at the of theſe 7, he 
maketh a Cimatium, and the 6 renewing, he divides into 12 e- 

qual Divitions, $ of which are alloted A_ 

to the middle one, and 3 to the lower one: The upper, 2 

middle Faſcie, he ſubdivides inth 8 parts each, one of theſe 

8ths he allows for a Bead at the Foot ot each of theſe Faſcia's. 
Palladio makes this Arehitrave to contain 8 parts, viz. 1 

Liſt, 1 Cime, 3 Beads, and 3 Faſciz's, the heighth of all which, 

he orders to be 35 m. high, which he thus ſubdivides, viz. To 

the (upper Members, or) Liſt, he allows 2 + m. the next in 
order, is a Cima, and the next in order is of 2 m. high, 
at the foot of the which is a Bead, then follows the 

1 upper Faſcia with his Bead, at his Foot, both which con- 

tains about 13 * m. then comes the middle Faſcia, and his 

Bead, which contain 3 * m. and laſt of all the lower Faſcia, 

of 6-- m. High. | 
Scamoxxi, reckons the whale neighth of this Architrave to 

40 m. the which he ſubdivides into 9 ſmall Members, «viz. (be- 

ginning at the top deſcending) a Liſt of 2 m. aCaſement, 3 ; m. 

and O--G- of 2 3 m. a Bead of 1+ m. 2 Faſcia of 12 m. and his 

Bead ot 2 m. the middle Faſcia 8 © m. and his Bead 1 f m. and 

lower Faſcia of 6 = m. in all 40. m. as before ſaid. 
Vignola, makes the Corinthian Architrave to be 45 m. high, the 
which he ſubdivides into 8 ſmaller Members, wir. as Palladio 


chitrave in this Column, and the Frieſe, and Corniſh, 
qual hei hth, viv. Each of which is equal in heighth to the Dia- 
meter of the Column, above, juſt under the Capital; which is 72 
of a Module. 50 m. This Architrave Vit ruuiut divides into 
6 parts, one of which 1s for the Cimat ium, 22 


12 Minuter Parts, $ of which parts he affſizns for the upper 
Faſcia, 4 tor the middle one, and 3 for the lower; he upper and 
middle Faſcia's, he ſubdivides into 8 parts each, and one of theſe 
Sths he allows for a Bead, at the foot of each of theſe 
Faſcia's. 
 _ _ Palladiy makes this Architrave 45 m. high, the which he 
diſtributes amongit 7 particular Minuter Members, which I will 
thus reckon up in order, (beginning at the top, and ſo 
ding) And ff. to the Lit, he allows 2 © m. to the C 
m to the O. G. 9 f, to the Bead 1 + to the 
15 m. to an U G. at his Foot 21, and to the 
11 Mm. 
Scamorti makes this 40 m. high, the which 
mangſt theſe 8 following Members, or Parts, viz. 
1. a Liſt of 3 m. 24h. an O-G of 4: m. 


2 


Fi 


| 


51 
3 
3 


of 2 m. 4thly. the upper Faſcia of 11 3 m. a Bead at his 
foot of 2 + m. 6thh. the middle Faſcia of 8 * m. 7thiy. his at his 
foot x * m. 8:bly. and laſtly, the lower Faſcia of 6: m. 

Vignola makes this Architrave, 45 m. in Altitude; the which 
he divides into 7 Members, a Lift, a Caſement, a Boultin, a NI 
let, a Faſcia, a Bead, and a Faſcia. | | 


10. Meaſuring.) As to 


11. Price.) As to their value; they are different 
their breadth, or wideneſs; Architraves of Stone, 
and Windows, Mr. Wing faith, they are commonly rec! 
per Inch broad, at 1 Foot: E. G. if it be 9 n. broad, it's 
9 d. per Foot, ton. 10 d. &c. 
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2, Frice.] Mr. Wing faith, in Rut land, .² nly value 
2% + = bem bh hy — 
About us (in Suſſex and Kent they toll them, being a com- 
mon ordinary fort of Stone) by the Load, about 18 or 20 Foot 
makes 2 Load, which coſts, if they come rough from the Quar- 
ry, about 3 d. per Foot; being laid down at the place, where 
they are to be uſed; but if they are ready ſcapted, then they are 
valucd at about 4 d. per Foot. But it they are bought rough at 
the Quarry, then they are valued at about 2 4 ber root; but if 
ſcapted, then about 3 d. per Foot. But in ſome other Places in 
Kent, and Suſſex, I have known them fold rough at the Quar- 
ry for about 1 * d. per Foot, and for 2 + d. per Foot ſcapted; 
but if they were laid down at the Place t6r uſe rough, then they 
were uſually valued at about 2 * d. per Foot, and if ready ſcap 
But as to the real value of Stones, or Aſblar, in all Places, it's 
impoſſible to give a certain Rule to know it: Becauſe the 
Price differs, 1/?. According to the different Cuſtoms of the Pla- 
ces. And 2dly. The Circumſtances of the Quarry. And 3dly. 
| Goodneſs of the Afblar. To all which 3 Heads I ſhall briefly ax 
ſomething. 1ff. Of the Cuſtoms ef Places, by which 1 mean as | 
to Carriage; I have known Stones carried above a Mile for 
1 s. 8 d. per Load, at one Place, and again at another Place the 
uſual Price to carry a Load but about: a Mile was 2 5. which is 
4 4. per Load more than at the 1ſt. Place, tho" they were carri- 
ed but fofar. 
2dly. As to the Circumſtances of the 
conhder under 2 Heads. And 1ſt. 


they are drawn on the Lord's Waſte, the Lord hath only (com- 
monly) 2 ſmall Acknowledgment (by the Load, or fo forth) for 
Tre ſpiſſing upon his Waſte. 

34/y. As to the Goodneſs oi Stones, that may be confider'd of 
under 2 Heads, viz. Durability, and Magnitude. And 1ff. Of 
Durability ; this wholly depends on Experience, for none can 
certainly tell whena new Quarry is ff. 
may prove; for ſome Stones, when they 
Quarry, are very ſoft and friable, and being but a few 
expoſed to the Weather, moulder into Sand; N 
theſe ſoft Stones are indurated by being ex 
but as for hard 


I need not ſay much, 
B better, and make firmer Work than 
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for hilling Work in thick Walk, or to uſe in ſuch Places where 


better. . But tis too often _ . — 


atry 


_ Stone Drawers Carcleſnefs, or 
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Attick. 


ter; for in ified of Pills tis Order has nothing but Fillers 
 Artick, or Athenian Baſe. 
The ſame as Palladio's Jonick Baſe, which ſee. 
Back, 


Or Hip-molding, is a Term in Carpentry, by which they fig- 
nalfie the outward Angle of Hips, or Corners of a Roof; which 
in ſquare Frames, where the Roof is! Pitch, contains an An- 
%% „„ 

$ 2 term s, to 4 
fort of Nails, V. Nails. N. 2. 


Bake-houſe. 
1. What}. It's a Room of Office, in all noble Buildings, where 
the Oven 15 Cc. 
2. Its Poſition.] According to the Rules of Sir Henry Merton, 
** ought to be placed on the South-fide of any Building. 


Balcony. 


* 


t. Mat, ] Is a kind of Gallery, (without the Walls of a 
Houſe, or Building) for People to ſtand in, and behold any Acti- 
on, as Pagrants, and the like, in Cities, or to take the Air, Cr. 
This Jutty, or projective Building is inthe midſt of 
the Front of a Houle, if there be but one Balcony to it; and for 
te moſt part level with the 1/f. Floor above Stairs. And they 
are ſometimes of Wood, and ſometimes of Iron; the wooden 
conſiſt of Rails and Balliſters, and ſo do the Iron ones ſometimes, 
but not always, for they are ſometimes made of caft Iron of 


various Figures in ſemi Relief, and others of wrought 
craiſd Work, or flouriſhes, = ow] nies rn 


Fancy of the Maſter, or Workman. 
3 wagon Bo commonly done by the 
as a_ Work the Carpenter 2— By + 

on Balconies are commonly done by the it. . wrought 
n dn to the Ciickty of the 


Bal- 
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Baldachin. 


Jer word, N 1 
3 Architedture, by in faſhion of a Canopy, 
Crown, by ſeveral Pillars to ſerve for a covering to 
Altar; fome alſo uſe it to ſigniſie a Shell over the front 


pronounce it 
uſed dy Architeſt, 


ot a Houſe. 
| Balkes. 
Great pieces of Timber coming from beyond the Seas by 
Floats. 
Ballon. 


Bench, a Term in Architecture, ſignifying the round Globe of 
the top of a Peer, on Pillar, 


Beds of Princes, or to rail in the Communion Table. 
Ie” 


{A Texm in Architethure, uſed to a row of little turn d 
illars, 


fo high as for a Man to reſt 1A 
Terraſt, or upon the top of Building, or to make any ſeparation. 


Ballifter, or Banmſler. 


. What.] It's a mall Column, or Pillar of different Sizes, 
. from 1 4 2 Inches, to 43. Square, or Diameter: their Dimen- 
Forms are various,according to the Fancy of the Work- 
—— mes aac 
with Rails are on » Os 
e dT yn 
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4 Of Turning them only] 1 d. per Inch Workmanſhip, is the 
Allowance. 


lh painted by the Yard ; the Cuſtom of Meaſuring which 


girting 
SNA 
would not counter value the trouble of Girti 


Barbican. 


A Tian in avis Auden the Þ and made 
| uſe of to fignifie an Outwork in a Building, "_ 


| Bargecourſe 
I a Term uſed by Workmen, by which they 


of the Tyling, which projefts over without the 


2 in all Buildings, u ere there i either a Gable ot a Kirkia- 


to them, are 


Principal Ra 
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34. , or 4 d. per ib. in London. 


a of Building of the Timber Work of 
be | for 


of ſuch 
Timber-work to be worth from 3 4. 6 d. to 16s. 6d. per 


Square. 
Bars 


Gt Tron for upright ones for Windows, their uſual Price is 


Bar poſts 


Are a neceflary ſort of Poſts, much uſed in the Countrey, 
2 of which, and 3 Rails or Bars, ſerve inſtead of a Gate, foran 


Inlet to Fields, and other Incloſures ; each of theſe Poſts 


conſiſt of 5 Mcrtices, aud thoſe Poſts are commonly about 6 
Foot, or 6 * Foot ng, 4f. of which ſtands above Ground. 
Theſe Poſts are in ſome Places made by the Piece, viz. 1 d. or 
1 d. ; per Poſt Hewing, and: d. per Hole for Morticing them. 


Baſe. 
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ä 


which as tatue ſiands,is call d theBaſe. 


3. Kind. are diſtinguiſhed by Architetis into 5 Kinds, 
uit Tuſcan, Dorich, Jonich, Cor inthian, and Compoſite, according 
to the 5 Orders of Columns. | 


4 Parts, cr Members) Exceed the number of the Kinds, be- 
cauſe that ſome Authors differ from others in their Form ; of 
each of which I ſhall give youthe following Account. 

3. The Tuſcan ] According to Vitruvius, muſt be 2 Module 
high; this cri Member contiſts of 3 Minuter Members, or 
Parts, wiz. a Flint h, a Thru, and a Fillet, and is divided, 
and ſubdivided ; the whole Altitude being——3o, is divi- 
ded into 2 equal parts, the lower one of theſe is for the Flinch. 
and the upper part of the 2 is to be ſubdivided into 3 equal 
„ —__ theft arc for the Thorus, and the upper one 
tne Fillet. 


or Orla, a Totus, and a Liſlella, or Ceincture. The Plinth is 15 m. 
the Totus 12 m. and the Liſtella 2 1 min. high. 


Vignola alſo makes the Baſe of 3 Parts, viz. a Plinth, Thorns, 
and Fillet ; all which he reckons 30m. ; a Module. | 

6. Dorick.] This Baſe Vitruvius reckons to conſiſt of 6 Parts, 
viz. a Plinth, 2 Thoruſes, 1 Scotia, and 2 Liſts; the whole 
heighth of all theſe, he allows to be 30 m. which he thus 
vides, viz. 17. into 3 Parts, the lower one of theſe is for 
Plinth, the 2 Parts remaining, he ſubdivides into 4, 
one of which 4, he allots to the upper Thorus, the 3 
of theſe 4, he divides into 2, the lower of which 2 is 
lower Thorus, then he ſubdivides the upper part of 
7 equal parts, the upper and lower of theſe 7, are for the 2 
and the $ betwixt them is for the Scotiz. But amongſt all 
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ff. A Plinth, (or rather as he delineates it a Caſement) of 10 m. 
2. A Thorns of 7 m. 3. A Liſtot 1 m. 4. A Scotia of 413 m. 
g- Another Lijt, or Cernfture of 1 f m. 6. A Tborus of 5 | m. 
which makes 30 m. which compleats his Baſe. Above which 
the Feot of the Body of the Column, he places an Aſtragal 
2 4 m. and above that a Ceinffure of 1 © m all which ma 
33 + m. Scamozzi makes the Jonich Baſe 30 m. high alſo, and of 
the lame number of parts and form with Palladio, viz. fl. A 
Plinth, (which is concave) of 10 m. 2. A Thaw of 8 m. 


* 


— ö 
make 34 m. in heighth. 

Vignola Compoſes his Jonick Baſe, of the ſame number of ſmall 
Members, and of the fame form with V:truvins. 

8. The Corinthian, ] According to Vitnevias, is; a Module 
high, both in the Corinthian Column, with Pedeſtal, and with- 
outa Pedeſtal ; that without a Pedeſtal, he makes to conſift of 
11 ſmaller Members, viz. A Plinth, 2 Thoruſes, 4 billets, 2 Sco- 
tia's, and 2 Aſtragals : This Baſe, viz. 1ſt. He divides the whole 
heichth into 4 equal parts, the lower one of theſe Diviſions he 
aſſigns for the Plinth, the 3 parts remaining, he again divides 
into 5 equal parts, the upper one of tkeſe 5 he allots for the 


lower Thorus, he maketh to contain 3 quarters of of 
sth. parts, viz. All the y/t. or lower 5th. part, and + of the 
that ; be taken for the upper Thorus, and one «th. We 1" 
of; below for the lower Thorus, there remains but 2 of theſe 
51h, 3 of one sth. the which he ſubdivides into 1 2 equal parts, 
of * of the lower 12th. he makes the ff. or (loweſt Fillet, ) 
then of the other , and all the 2d. 3d. 4th. the 5th. he 
makes the lower Scotia, of the remaining | of the sth. 12th. part 
he makes the ad. Fillet, of the 6 and 7th. parts he makes the 
2 Aſtragals, of * the 8th. part he makes the 3 4. Fillet, of the 
other © ot the 8, and all the 9, 10, and 11 and : the 12th. he 
makes the ad. Scotia, and of the laſt * of the 12th. part, he makes 
the 4th. or laſt Fillet, which ſubjoyns the under ſide of the up- 
per Thous. Above the Baſe he adds a Het. which is N of 
the Diameter of the Column, in heighth, which is—— 2 : m. 

The Baſe for the Corinthian Column, with its Pedeſtal, is of the 
ſame heighth, and number of parts, and each part hath the ſame 
Dimenſions, with that which hath no Pedeſtal. 

Palladia, makes this Baſe to contain 8 ſmaller Members, viz. 
1 Ovlo, 2 Thoruſes, 2 Aſtragals, 2 Ceinfures, and i Scutia f Tis my 


Thoug hts, that either the Author, or the Ingraver, have made a 


great-blunder in the Diviſion, and ' Subdiviſion of this 
which 1 ſhall exhibit toyou as I found it; tho I do do not 


one theſe 
24. ſo 


upper Thorns, (which is the higheſt Member in the Baſe) te 
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, viz. A Plinth, 3 


where the 2 


9. Compoſite, Compound, or Roman. 


to contain 30 m. in Altitude. 


and as to the Form, he makes it much 
into 10 


. pr, m. Vignols 


Ez 
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Aſtragals 
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and 2 Scotia 
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Scammri makes the Roman Baſe 30 m. high, the which he di- 
vides amongft 7 ſmaller Members, viz. rom to 2 Concave 
Plinth, 7 m. to the »/t. Thorus, 2 m. to an Aſtragal, 1 m. to the 
vt. Liſt, 4 m. to the Scotia, 1 m. to the 2d. Liſt, and 5 m. to the 

Tharus, which is the higheſt Member in the Baſe ; but a- 
bove the Be, he places 2 Members, viz. An Aſtragal ot 
2 „ m. and 4 Liſt of 1 m. 

Verla makes his Raman Bie very much like Vitruvins's, 
only he places 2 Aſtrag als in the middle betwixt the 2 Scotia 
where I ttravins has a Thus. 


Butement. 


A Term uſed by ſome Carpenters, ſignifying thereby to abate, 
or waſte a piece of Stuft, by forming it to a defign'd Purpole. 
Thus inftcad of asking how much was cut off from ſuch a piece 
NS ſome Carpenters will ask what Extement that piece. of 


Batten 


ſome is a Scantling of Stuff, of 2, 3, or 4 Inches broad, 
and but ſeldom above 1 Inch thick, and the length unlimited. 
But I muſt tell you what Senſe I have obſerved Workmen to 
uſe it in, (by Workmen, I mean Carpenters and ners) which 
is this, viz. Ia Doors, and Windows of Shops, Cc. which are 
not framed of whole Deal, or 1 * Inch Oak, with Stiles, 
Rails, and Pannels (as Wainſcot is framed) and yet they arc 
made to appear as if they were, by means of pieces which are 
bradded on (upon the plain Boards, which are joyned together 
for) the Door, or Window, all round the and ſometi 
croſs them, and up, and down, Cc. According as how 

w 


E 


Pamnels the Workman deſigus the Door, | ſhall ap 
pear to have. Theſe pieces which are thus to re- 
preſent Stiles, Rails, and Mont ans are of different - ac- 
cording to the Deſign of the Artificer, as from 2, to 6 or 7 In- 
ches, and commonly on one edge of thoſe which the 


Stiles, and the upper and lower Rails, and 
thoſe which are to appear like Montans, and mi | 
—— ___w__ 2 Bead, an O. 


4 


8 
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Batten Doors. 
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BA | = 


breadth of the Daor-caſe, which Gluing being dry, they tra- 
verte them over, both in th, and breadth with a long Plane, 
and then ſmooth them, and then fit on the Batten: on the Front- 
tide. And this is what they call ſingle Batten-dowws ; for you 
muſt note, there are double B. uten - doors, viz. Such as are Bat- 
ten d on both ſides, tho that is but ſeldom uted. 

Eut there are commonly uied Batten'd Doors, which are call d 
double Doors, viz. Such as are front, or outer Doors; they are 
commonly made of whole Deal, and then Batten d on the out- 
lide, and pieces of 4 or 3 Inches broad, miter d round on the 
Edges, on the inſide of the Door, ard then croſs the Door be- 
twixt theſe pieces, it is lined with flit Deal, which makes it le- 
vel with the miter'd pieces. I have ſeen ſome Doors that have 
been lined with pieces put Bereling, and not at right Angles, 
but near Miter to the fides of the Door, and when all is plained 
off level. it hath been divided out in Rhombuſes, and ſtruck with 
a Pencil, and at the Angles of the Rhombuſes, were round 
headed Nails driven, which added ſomething of Beauty to the 
Work: This way of Lining upon the Doors, viz. Pointing 
Tay oy 
I believe may be 2 way to a Door ing, 
or ſinking at the fore corner, when ever the Joints ſhall happen 


to unglue. 

2. Price.) As to the Price of ſuch Doors, vid. Der: N. 4. where 

will find Price of Materials, and Workmanſhip; but I ſhall 
ere add, that for Werkmanſhip of making Batten'd doors of 
Nie Deal,” about an Inch thick, (or of thin whole Deal) Glued, 
and Batren'd on one fide, 4 5. per Door, is a good moderate 
Price : But ſuch as are mentioned above, (which are for Front, 
and other outer Doors) viz. both Batten d, and Lined, are 
worth 7 s. per Door Workmanſhip. 


Batter. 


A Term uſed by Workmen, . tOet 0 Wall, a pi 
of Timber, or the like, Aer leans 
you-ward, when you ſtand before it; but when it leans to- 


| wards you, they fay it over-hangs, or hangs over, 


to 20 Foot long, 12 
ze) to 12 1 and 
the Barn: It a Bay be 20 Foot 
of Prick peſt. kong 7 
„ 


yy 


oa ch th ect 
Beam n to hold in the Rod from 
the Bays ate not aboye 16 — 


BE 


and the Timber fiout, then there is no Poſts, 


12 
1 


8 
hanging Braces, into 
a croſs Cell to hold in the fide 
out when the Barn 15 

conſiſt of divers ſuch Bays. 


where there is al 
, and 


large Barns to 
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Foot Inch = Inches. 
„sf -f. 


And ſo proportionably tu their 


- Eut in the Countrey 
where Timber is more plentiful; E generally make their 
Beams Stouter. 


Sir Henry Wotton adviſes, that all Be.ums, Girders, and Sum- 


mers, ought to be of the ſtrongeſt, and moſt durable Timber. 


Bear. 


Timber is faid to bear at its whole length, 
Brick - wall, or Poſts, &c. ſtand between the ends of it. 
either a Brick-wall, or Poſts be Trim d up to the Timber, then 
it is ſaid to bear only at the diſtance between the Brick-we/l, or 
Poſt, and either end of the Timber. Thus Carpenters uſually ask 

at 


; 
rf 


Bearing? 


The Anſwer to ſuch a Demand, or Queſtion, ſuch a piece of 
Timber has, is 10, 12,15, Cc. Foot, according to the length of 
the whole Timber, or elie according to the diſtance bet 


either end of the Timber; and a . 


Bearer. 


Fiz. A Poſt, or Brick-wall, that is Trimed up between the 
ends of a piece of Timber to frnoten its damning. 
SN 


f Bed mau. di ng, 
Or as ſome will have it, 


Bedding-moulding, 


Is a Term uſed commonly Workmen (but 1 did ne. 
ver mind it in any one of the Treatiſes of the reel, or Italian 
ArchiteFs. But ever our Modern Avtificers, make uſe of 
this Compound Word, to fignitic, thoſe Members in a Cornice, 
which are below the Coronet, or Crown, E.G. 'Tis now common 
for Joyner: to have their Bed moulding to confift of theſe 4 Mem- 
bers, viz. 1 (below) an O. G. 2. A Lift, z. Alarge Boultin, And 

and Laſtly, under the Coronet, another Liſt. This is what they 

call a Bed-maou/ding. 


Beuil. 


le that is not ſquare, is call d a Bevel Angle, whether 
E 1 3 but if it 
een 8 
Jr alſo a Term, balf M 


Binding Foyſts. 


1. What.) Bin , are thoſe Jeyſts in Floor, inte 
which the — — r the Stairs) 


— - - . 
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2. Scant lin, or Size. The Size of theſe, as well as all other 
Timber Members was ſettled by an Act of Parliament, before the 
Re-building of London. According to which Act, Binding- Foyſtz, 


Foot Inches Iaches. 
* 7 muſt be £4 
m_— 1 5 Gin their 4 7 gs 3 
2 11 or 12 9 Squares C8 


So large they were order'd to be, and no leſs. They might ( 
ꝓppoſe] be as much bigger as they pleaſed, 


Boarding of Walls. 
v. Weather-buarding. 


Boat. 


A Term uſed among I 
Nails; for which V. Nails. 


Bolts 


Of Iron, are of various ſorts. In Navigation they have 6 Kinds, 
ior which they have diſtinct Names, which we ſhall not here 
ſtay to deſcribe. Some Jron-mongers diſtinguiſh thoſe for 
Houſe-building,, into but 3 ſorts, viz. Plate, Round, and Spring 
Bolts. Plate, and Spring-bolts are made uſe of, to faſten Doors 
and Windows, and theſe are of different Sizes, and Prizes. I 
have known ſmall Spring-bolts ſold at 3 d. per piece, others at 
gd. others at 14d. and fo likewiſe Plate bolts, ſome are gd. 1 od. 
c. per piece. There are alſo Bra/s-bnob'd-bolts, ſhort, are a- 
bout 10 d. per piece /ong for Folding-doors, about 19 d. 
per Piece. Iron Balcony-bolts, about 1 s. There are al- 
ſo Braſs-plate-bolts, at about 10 d. per piece. There are alſo 
Round-bolts (or long Iron-pins) with a Head at one end, and 2 
Key-hole at the other, theſe are commonly fold by the it. v. 
3 d. or 4d per it. 


to ſigniſie a certain ſort of 


Bond. 


A Term uſed amongſt Workmen; tor when they fay make 
zood Bond, they faſten the two, or more pieces of Timbet 
well together, either with Tenanting, and Morticing, or 
Dove · tailing, c 
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Bot ham, 


Is an Iron-mongers Term, which they ute to ſigniſie a certain 
fort of Natls ; for which V. Nails, N. 2. 


Boulder-walls. 


1. What.] That is Walls made of round Flints, or Pebbles, 
which are tound where the Sca hath a Beach caſt up, and alſo 
at ſome other places where there were plenty of Flints. | 

2. The Method of building them,] As 1 am inform d by a Brick- 
layer that.hath been uſed to ſuch Work, 'tis their uſual wayſ if they 
can ſo fit it) for two to work upon ir at a time, one at one fide 
of the Wall, the other at the other fide, and one to be right- 


continually in length: He faith likewiſe, 
to be miſty Weather, tis very difficult to make 


3. Price.) — me, that their Cuſtom is to work 
Square, or 100 Foot; tor which their uſual Price is 125. 
W kmanſhip only. | 


Boult e. 


V. Bolte. 
Bou'tin, 


In an Atchitecture, 64 Convex moulding, that conſiſts of au 
exact ; ot a Circle ; being the Member next below the Plinth 
in Haun and Do, i. K Capital. | 


Brace, 

In 2 Building, is 4 piece of Timber, which is framed in with 
Bevel Joints. Its uſe is to keep the Building from ſwerving, ei- 
ther this, or that way; they are ſometimes call'd Strutts, viz. 
4s they are Fram'd in the King-piece, and principal Raf- 


Brads 
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Breads 


1. What. Are a fort of Nails without Heads, ſome Iron- 
mongers diſtinguiſh them into ſix Species, as followeth, viz 

2. Jojners,] Plain for hard Wood-wainſcot, from 1 Inch to 
2 in length. 

3. Batten] For ſoft Wood wainſcot, the forts ate, 1 d. 2 d. 3 d. 
Ditto, — 4. Dreto large, 5 d. 6 4 | 

4. — Plain for ſott Wood, Joyſts, the forts are 14. 
15, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 28, E 2 38 ib. per M. 

5. Dieto rang, Fit for hard Joyits, the ſorts are 15. 18, 19, 
24, and 32 Ih. per M. 

6. Quarter-heads, ] For ſoft Wood the forts are 10. 13, 15, 
18, 19, 20, 22, 23, 28, and 32 It per NM. 

7 rr For hard Fad Joyſts, the ſorts are 14. 20, 

5 

* 1 All 811 = alias Nuarter-heads, are very fit for 
ſhallow Joy ſts that are ſubje& to to warp, or for Floors laid in 
haſt, or by COINS Pann, becauſe the Bill to the Head will 

hinder the Boards from ſtarting from the Joyſts, but doth not 
make ſo el Week ws the tits rode 

Laſtly, As tothe Prices of Brads, I ſhall ſetdown but a few 
22 e e ee 

1. Bat ten- br in Country vulgarly call em 
Foyners Brads, the uſual Price 


was l 


2. Of Quarter - heads, or Bill-brads tor ſoft © Wool deen the 


uſual Price 
of 2 M. of 7 45 145 22 1 


Break in, 


is a Term uſed by when they cut, (or rather 
.. — — 


D 2 Breſt. 
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Breſt, 


A Term in architeſture, made uſe of by fame to fznihe the 
tame Member in 4 Column, that others call a 7F»rus, 


4 Brew ouje. 


None need be told what it is; but what I here mention it for 
is becauſe it is a neceſſary part in all Dwelſing- houſes, eſpecial- 
iy in the Country: Now Sir A Wotton in his Elem. Arch. faith, 
That allOchces that require Heat, as, Brew-b ue, Bake houſes, Waſh- 
houſes, Kit chin, and the like, ought to be placed in the Merid1ona! 
part of the Building, if the Poſition of the Houſe,in reſpect of the 
High-ſtreet, or the like will admit of it; for it would be but an 
odd Contrivance, it a Houſe ſtood on the North fide of a High- 
fireet, to place all the Offices in the Front of it; and it would 
be very ridiculous to paſs thro” a Bake-houſe, Brew-houſe, or 
Waſh-houſe, into Rooms of Entertainmenr, in a Noble Man's, 
or Gentleman's Houſe : And therefore we may ſee the old Pro- 
verb holds good ſtill, vx. That there is no general Rule, with 
out fome Exception. 


1. Breftummers, 


In a Timber Building, are pieces into which the Girders are 
Framed, in all the Floors, but the Ground-floor (then they call 
ita Cell) and Garret for, (then it's calld a Beam.) As to their 
Size, or Square, tis the fume by the Act of Parliament with 
Girders, which fee. You mutt note by the way, that I do not 
mean all the pieces which have Girders Framed into them, (and 
are not in the Garret. or Ground-tloor.) But I mean all ſueh pic- 
ces which are in the Exterior part of the Building, whether 
in the Front, Flanks, or Rear of the Building; for you muſt 
note the pieces in the internal part of the Building, into which 
the Girders are Framed, are call'd Summers, The Breſt-ſumme, - 
in london, Nr. Lan faith, are uſed to be meaſured by the 
Foot, running Meaturce ; but whether he means only for the 
Work, or Timber, or both, I do not know: Now Cam. Comer 
faith, That Brejt-/ummers, in Landon are valued by the ſolid 
Foot, it ot Oak 3 7 per Foot, it Fir, 2 5. 


Bricks. 
1. What. | All know them to be a Factitious, or Artificial k ind 


of Stone, of a reddiſh colour, and as to their Form and Magni 
tude 
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tude tis various, as alſo their Uſes, of both which, and likewiſe 
their Contiſtence, we ſhall ſpeak in there due places. 

II Mere made.] I will 1ſt, tell you what Pl:ny faith of this 
Matter“ he faith, That it you would have good Bricks, they 
muſt not be made of any Earth that is full ot Sand or Grave), 
nor of ſuch as is gritty and ftony, but of a grayiſh Marl, or whi- 
tiſu Chalky Clay; or at leaft a reddiſh Earth. But in caſe you are 
forced to uſe that which is Sandy, be ſure to make choice of that 
kind of Sand which is tough and ſtrong. The belt Seaſon 
(faith Pliny) is in the Spring, to make Bricks, for in the middle 
ot the Summer, they are ſubject to crack and bc full of chinks. 
He further addeth, that the Lome of which Bricks arc ide, 
ought to be well ſteeped, or ſoaked, and wrought with water. 

Mr. Inco. in Mec. Ex. ſaith, that Bricks are made of Furth of 
-- whitiſh Chalky fort ot Earth and the ceddiſh are 


of Janna in Saxony, they make them of a fat Earth full 
ct Allom. 

Alfo there are good Bricks made at Patane in A4/ia, of a Pu- 
mice = ot Earth, which being dried, will ſwim in Water, and 
not fink. 

The Ancients hkewiſe made them of Earth which was 
Sandy. | | 

But here in England, they are made for the moſt part of a 
yellowifh coſout d tat Earth, ſomewhat reddiſh, | vulgarly call · 4 
Lome. } Mr. Ceybeurn faich, Ericks are made of a reddiſh Earth, 
which ought to be digged before Winter, but not made into 
Ericks till the Spring Scafon, 

III. Of their Kinds, and Appellations.} The Sorts or Kinds of 
B/ icks are as various as their Appellations, and their Appellati- 
ons are attributed to them, for diſtintion fake (as the names of 
all other things are) thereby to be known, And theſe different 
Names were at iſt. unpoſed upon them, according as the i ſt. Do- 
nors of theſe Names, thought they did ſee a Reaſon to beſtow 
ſuch Names onthem, either from fome Accident in their mak- 
ing, or from their Dimenſions, or from their form or Figure, or 
tram Cuſtom, or from Method in making, or From the Place 
where, or by whom made, or from their Uſe, r. Now theſe 
which derive their Names from Accident are Clinkers, Samet, 
or Sandal: Thoſe from their Dimenſions, are the great and 
ſmall (or Statute) and Didoron, Fetr doron, and Pentadoron : 
Thoſe their Form and Figur are Compaſs, Con- 
cave, Feather edgy, and Triangular; thoſe from 
Statute, and Cogging. Thoſe from tt Method of making 
are Place, and Stoch-bricks. Thoſe from the Place where, or by 
whom, are Dutch, or Flemiſh ;, and thoſe from their uſe ace But - 
treſs, or Pilaſter, Coping, and Paving. Of all which we ſhall treat 

in their order. And, | D 3 1. Cem · 


n 
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1. — Theſe te of a Circular Form, their uſe 1; 
for Stecuing of Walls, the which I was told by an ancient ex- 
perienced Workman, he uſed to perform thus, viz. He having 
1/2. laid a good Bed of Clav, ſor the bottom, they Yaved it with 
cammon, or Statute-brichs, only laid down on it, and well ſetled 
thereon, and then they began their Compaſs- work with the 
Compaſs bricks, and as they carried up their Courles, they ram- 
med Clay in behind them (tor they had room left behind for the 
purpoſe) which made all the Joynts of the Bricks pen cloſe and 
tight together. He ſaith, he hath done uch Work, where the 
Walls have been but a little depth in the Ground, and in 4 looſe 
open Mold {where the Water hath been brought in by Concave- 
bricks) and hath known ſome which he did betwixt 20 and 3” 
Years ago todo very well. | . 

As to the Price of theſe Bricks he could not certainly tell me, 
but he thought not much dearer than common or Statute-brichs;but 
then he ſaith, he that hath them made for his uſe, 15 commonly at 
— — a Mold ma je according to the Circumference of 

1s Wall. 

2. Concave, or hollow Bricks] Theſe are like a Statue, or com- 
mon Brick on one fide, but on the other fide have a Conca- 
vity, which is Semicylindrical. This Cavity is about n. deep, 
and 11 n. broad, fo that when 2 of theſe Bricks are placed with 
their hollows together, they are like a Pipe of 1 * Eore , they 


re uſually about 12 un. long, 4 ' broad, and 2 n. thick. 


As to their laying them in the Ground, they gcnera..* 
do it in Clay; but an ancient Workman did inform me that 
there muſt be care taken, that there do not grow any Trees, 
Buſhes or Brambles over tlieſe Bricks where they are laid to 
convey Water, nor yet very near them, for if there do, thei; 
Roots are apt to get in betwixt the Joynts of the Bricks, and 
the:e dilite themſelves with Fibrous Roots, which meet togethe; 
hc 4 Bail ot Hair, in the Concavity, which will endanger the 
ſtoping of it, and hinder the Current of Water. Now if thi: 
annoyarce could be infallibly prevented, it would be the cheap 
eſt wav | know ot to convey Water to a Houſe; for6 or ©; 
worth of Bricks would do about 6 Rods, and then ſuppoſe tha: 
the Ditch diggina, and laving the Bricks, the Charge of Clay, 
and tuning up again, ſhould be as much more, viz. Sor 85. for 
6 Rods, coding to this Propoſal, 1 Rod would coſt but 2 
or 25. à d. and 1t the fore-cited Objettion, could be removed, this 
Work would laft (I had aimoſt ſaid) tor ever; it would not be the 
6. part of the Price of Lead - pipes, and every whit as ſervicea 
ble. if not to be preterr'd betore them; becauſe I do not ſup- 
pole the Frofts would hurt this (tho it often burſts Leaden 
pipes ;)for put the cafe the Water ſhould be frozen up in them, 
the Ice would then, I do beheve, by it's Expanſion open the 


Jaynts of the Bricks ; but we may well ſuppoſe from the Na 
ure 
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ture of the thing, that they will come 
Places when the Prof is gow 
no ſolid Body betw 


the Bricks, 


than Lead, theſe Brich,, 
all) halt the Price ot 4!- 


3. Cogging-bricks, } Are a kind ot Bricks which are in uſe in 
ſome Parts of Suſſex tomake their Toothing, or Indented Work 
under the Copeing of Walls, built of great Bricks. 

They are about 10 u. long, 4 u. broad, and 21 n. thick; 
they are commonly fold at the Price of common Bricks. 

In uſing them, they lay them on the top of the Wall, juſt un- 
der the Coping-bricks, in an Poſition, fo that une Cor- 
ets over about 2 3 n. on Une fide, and the 


opeing-brichs,” Are neceſſary Concomitants to great Bricks for 
= Fence- als, and are — 2 ſome Do Ms 


are all 


es conſiſting of 2 Boxltins, join'd r 

. to an Aſtragal, which is the top of Brick, after ths Form. a. 
Their uſual Price i _— 

3. Dutch, or F Bricks. um noemed by ons, that hey 


are 6 + n. long, 2 * broad, W another tells me 
that they ave @ =. lang, e broad, and 1 n. thick, as for my 
own part, I never meaſured any of them. 

They are of a yellowiſh Colour. 

The Paving with theſe Bricks, is neater and ſtronger than 
common. They muſt be layed in Sand. 

LE SU Oe Jamo 


It we allow — of thoſe | 

we a + it 72 n. 

3 n 
ee Poe 5 uae Yard 
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5. Climber s, Are ſuch Bricks as have much Nitre, or Salt peter in 
them, which with the violence ot the Fire runs and Glazes them 
7. Didiron | Were a fort ot Bricks uſed by the Ancients, 
which were 1 Fort long; or 2 Spans, | the word Doron being 
Greek for a Span, or the ſpace betwixt the top of the Thumb, 
and little Finger extended] and 1 Foot broad: Theſe were 
the ſmalleſt fort of Ericks uſed by the Greeks about their private 
Buildings, they having 2 larger Sizes tor their publick Build 
ings, a5 you will find by the Sequel of the Diſcourſe. 

8. F-ather-edge,] Are a fort of Bricks formerly uſed in ſome 
parts of Kent and Suſſex, they being of the ſame Site with 
Statute-bricks, but made thinner at one edge, than they are at 
the other, on purpoſe to pen up their Brick-pannels (as they 
call'd them) in Timber Build ings, and they were uſually fold a- 
monegſt the Starere-bricks tor that Purpoſe. | 

g. Great Bricks.) They are a fort of Bricks that are 12 © long 
5 n. broad, and 3 n. thick. The weight ot one of theſe Bricks 
being examined, it was found to be about 15 i. fo that y-c 
will weigh about 1500 it, and a Thouſand 1 5000 I. which is 5 
Tun 13 c. 3 g. 20 It. So that about 150 will be a Tun weight. 

The uſe of theſe Bricks, is to build Fence-walls, together with 
Pilaſter, or Buttreſs-brichs, and Copeing Bricks: I know one 
Place in Suſſex, where they are much in uſe ſör that Purpoſe. 
Theſe Walls are bat ? n. thick, only at the Pilaſters they arc 
zn thick, and they uſually ſet a PilaFer at every 10 Foot. I 
know a Wall of about 5 Foot high, of thefe fort of Bricks that 
ſtands very well, which hath been built near 30 Years: fam 
informed they are much cheaper than Brick, and: WII «cr 

14 n. Walls of Statute-bricks ; of which V. Walls N. IV. 


Theſe Bricks are uſually fold at 2 J. per Thouſand, which is 4 
per Hundred | 


9 


i, Far ing brick, } They are by ſome call'd Paving Tiles. Of 
theſe ort of Bricks, there are various Sizes, according to the 
Fancy cf Workmen, and the Cuſtom of Places. Theſe, faith Mr. 
Ley'curn are of ſeveral Sizes, wiz. 6.8, 10. and 12 n. ſquare. 
in value from 6 to 20 ;.per Hundred, and if you would kno 
pow many of either fort will Pave a Room, or the like, 


35 3 6 Inches 8 
Note that Fit Bricks of WE Pave 2 

| & 121 Square Yard. 

In Sur, and ſeveral Counties bf England, are made . 7 
Brices of 3 ſeveral Magmitudes, viz. 12 n. ſquare, and 1 ov. 
thick, 10 r. ſquare, and 1 4 n. thick) and 8n. ſquare, 
and n. tick, either of theſe ſorts being Polliſhed , 
or rubbed with ſnarp Sand on the Surface, and well joyr.- 
ed, and the ſides mace equal by hewing them with a Erick ax. 
$22 rubbing thim cn 2 rubbing Stone with ſharp Sand, make. 

| | «7 


in excellent Pavement, and very pleaſing to the Eye, eſpecially 
when laid Arras-ways. | 
| | have ſeen Experiments made on ſome Suſſex Paving-bricks, 
which were 6 ; n. ſquare, 1 n. thick, 2 of them weighed 
i i. Tere, fo that 100 of them would weigh «50 it. anda 
1999 $500 Ih. and by conſequence about 40 of them would 
weigh a Tun. | 

| have known ſome made cf gn ſquare in Suſſex, which uſe 
to be fold for about 8 s. per Hundred. | 

An experienced old Workman cold me he had made Paving- 
Bricks of Clay that were 15 n. fquare, which he was very much 
troubled to prevent their warpiag. Theſe Bricks, when burnt, 
were of 2 pale red Colour. as vere alſo ſome which he made 
5 n. ſquate of another fort of Clay, ſome Miles diſtant from 
the former, | 

He faith, that P. ing bricks, made of Lame, have the red- 
deſt Colour, when burnt : But they ought to be made of bet- 
ter Earth than c51mmon Ric lg, tho they ſeldom are, by thoſe 
that make them tor Sale. 

He ſaitii alſo, that beſide the goodneſs of the Earth in Paving- 
Bricks, there ou:ht to be a great deal of care taken in the 
ing ot thein, to prevent their warping, and alſo when they are 
dry, to take them and dreſs them fmocth and firait, on that 
winch is to be the upper Surface, and alſo to pare the edges 
ſtraight, ind + little under, making an acute Angle with the upper 
fide, and to ice that they be exactly ſquare, and then put them 
in the Kila, and burn them. 

Ti:e uſual Price of 9, or 1on Paving-bricks is ſrom 8 to 12 s. 
per C. in the Country. I have known 10 n. ones from Surrey 
brought by Water to Sea-port-towns in Kent and Suſſex, and 
fold for 10 5. per C. 

11. Pent ad on,] Are a fort of Pricks in uſe formerly among 
the Greeks, being 3 f. 9 n. long. and 1 f. broad, with theſe they 
did huild their publick Edt ficts. V. Didoron. 

12. Place-brichs. | This is a general name tor all forts of Brick. 
that are made after the inſuing Method, from whence they de- 
rive their Name Now Workmen tell me they are forced to 
have above one Method in making of Bricks, not for Fancy ſake, 
aut out of pure Neceſſity; the Reaſon of which proceeds from 
certain different Qualities, inherent in different Earths. But 
to proceed, Place-bricks, and Stock-bricks are the 2 Kinds that 
receive their Names from the Method of their making. 

Place-bricks are generally made in the Eaſtern of Suſſex 
ſo call'd, becauſe there is a Place juſt by where Strike (or 
Mold) their Bricks, which is a level ſmooth piece of 
prepared for the Bearer- off (who carries the Bricks the 
Frriker)to lay them fingly down in Rows (which they call Ricks) 
25 ſoon as they are Melded, and there they are left till they 


arc 2 
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ties) and when they are dry, they carry 
Places where they Row them up, like a Wal 
with forme ſmall Intervals betwixt them, to 
Air to dry them.) v hen the Hack is fill d 


Ft 


2 
8 


admit the Wind 


they are 
to be 


Straw on the top, till they are dry enough the 
ISIS 
3. Pilaſter, ar Buttreſs-bricks. } ſame 
rr“! Bricks, 6. 9. they 
from them only in this, they have a notch at one end, 
Che is — of the Brick, in breadth, and alſo in 
the length ; they are made in the ſame Mold with the grea: 
Bricks, only when they make Pilafter-bricks, Nag one 


2 
F. 
8 
IT 


corner of the Mold, a Cube of Wood of 3n. 
prece cauſes the notch in the > Brod the Wor 

The uſc of theſe Bricks is to Bond the Work 
of Fence- walli, built of great Bricks. Theſe Pi 
4 Foot une, viz. A Brick in 
alternately throughout the whole 
that the Pilaſter ſtands out 3 u. — 2 the wall 
on cach tide. 

14. Same!, or Sandal-bricks, ] Are thoſe which lie out moſt 
in 2 Kiln, or Clamp, where the Salt-peter is not digeſted for 
waut of Heat, and theſe are very foft, and will ſoon moulder to 
dirt. 


15. Stock-bricks, } Theſe differ not from Place-bricks in 

; their difference lying conceal'd in the lity of the 

Earth; they are made ugan a Jock, vie The is put on a 
Stock. after the manner of Molding, or Striking of Tiles, and 
when one Brick is Molded, they lay him on a- httle piece of 
Board, a little longer than the Brick, and on that Brick they lay 
another piece of Board, like the 1fl. and on that another Brick, 
after this manner, the hay : 
continue to ſtrike 


bv, and carry them 1 and turn them down on their 
edges: fo that there will be the thickneſs of a thin piece of 
Board betwixt eacn Brick. When the Hack is fill d with z 
herghth of Bricks, from one end to the other, then they begin 
to ſet them up upon thoſe which were 3/7. laid on the Hack, by 
that time they will be a little dried, and will bear the others; 
for they are Moided of very Riff Earth ; when they ſet a ſecond 
or third, Cc. Heighth, or Courſe, they cater them a little, a5 
they call if, 282 When the Hack is as high 
fit, they cover them with Straw, do Place- 


as they think 
Bricks, a ts dry enough to burn. This way 2 


= 


Place-bricks, and for making ard burning (beſides 
the Earth) they have 6 s. per 1-co, which is 1 f. per 1000 
more than they uſually have tor making of Place-bricks. But 
they are forced to make them ſo, becauſe if they lay them abroad 
in 4 Ty > , as they do Place-bricks, the Nature of the 
Earth is 


make 100000 of Bricks there for a — ; he having pro- 
cur d his Materials and Utenſils, went to Work (unadviſedly, 
not knowing the Quality of the Earth) and having ſtruck about 
3 1000, when they had laven in the Place to dry, 2 
the way of making Place · brick) till about 10 a Clock, 
the Sun began to ſhive very hot, his whole 1000 of Bricks burſt 
to pieces, ſo that he was torced to throw them all away, and 
then went to work again, and ſtruck more, and then before the 
Sun ſhone too hot, he Thackt them. (i. e. cover d them) over 
with Straw ti!l the next Morning, and then he raked off the 
Straiv with a Rake, and they did very weil when they came to 
de ſet on the Hack, and when they were burnt, they were curi- 
dus red Brick, that wouid ring, when they were hit with any 
hard thing. They did always uſe to make Stock-bricks at this 
Place, before he found the way of making Place bricks of this 
fort of Earth. | | 
15. Statute, ſmall, or common Brick;. | Their Dimenſions, vir. 
Of the Mold by the Statute, ought to be, as follows, viz. In 
length within 9 n. in breadth 4 * n. and in thickneſ 2 n. Bricks 
made in ſuch 2 Mold (the Earth being 1ſt. well temper'd) dried, 
and burnt, they will be leſs and lighter, yet they ſhrink in 
thickneſs, but little in breadth leſs. and in their length not dif- 
cernable ; The weight of Bricks is uncertain, the Gravity of 
F.:rths being very different alſo; yet commonly one Brick will 
„ciah about 5 it. faith Mr. [eybow n, and will contain go Cubick 
Inches, and from ſome Molds 100. I once made an Obſerva- 
dion on the weight of Statute-bricks,1 took 4, and meaſured them, 
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them will Pave a Square, or 102 f. But you muſt note, tis here 
meant, when the Bricks are laid the flat way, and not ſet on their 
Edges ; for then it will take up near as many more. 

But I have it from Obtervation, that there muſt be 32 
Bricks laid that to Pavea Yard, and 64 Bricks fet an edge to 
Pave à Yard Square, 

I fad alſo by Computation, from an Obſervation, that there 
muſijbe 350 Statute-bricks to make a Superficial Statute-rod of 
Brick-work, at 2 Erick and thick, and by conſequence 1750 to 
the Square, and 155 to the Superficial Yard; on a Wall of 2 
1 Brick thick, V. P. Num. VIII. 

Mortar, the quantity to « Rod of Brickh-worh, h Some allow more 
than others do, and the truth is, they may well enough do o; 
tor tome Workmen have got a habit of making larger Joints 
than others. Some uſually allow about a Load of Lime, and 2 
Load and ot Sand (at 35 Buſhels to the Load of Sand) to 4 
Rod of Brick-work, or 46:0 of Statute-bricks. And fome o- 
thers allow a l oad and half a quarter of Lime, and 2 Load of 
Sand, 7. e. 2 Buthels of Sand, to one of Lime; and others will al- 
low but 1 Load of Sand, to a Load and of Lime. 

Price of theſe Statute, er common Bricks.) This is various, for 
in diſterent Parts ot the Kingdom, they commonly have a diffe- 
rent Price, wich is not all neither, for Bricks in the ſame K 11n, 
thall have a diflerent Price ſometimes, if the maker of them be to 
lay them in at a greater diſtance than uſual, and as Mr. Leybourn 
{mth, ſomething ought tobe confidered, in reſpect to Work 
mens Wages, and the Price of Fuel to burn them with. But, ſaith 
he, I never knew them cheaper than © rs. nor dearer than 19 
der 1cco, deliver d in any part of London. 

fn tone parts of Sujſex and Kent, I have known Statute, or 
mman Bricks, fold tor 15 s. per 1000, laid in a Mile or 2 di- 
ant from; the Kiln, and at others for 20s. at another place in 
Salſer they ſell them at 255. per xooo, if they lay them in a- 
bout 2 or 3 Miles diſtant, that within this 10 ory 12 Years, they 
did tell them there for 255. per roco, but fince the late War 
Mean, the lron Works in that part of the Country, has devour'd 
3 great quantity of their Wood, fo that Fuel of late Years is 
got to be a fourth 03 more dearer than it did uſe to be; upon 
ms account they have now raiſed their Bricks to 255. pe 
LCs, 0, 

Mr. leg telis vs, that in Ratland Bricks are but 12 5. per 1006 
it the Kiin. 

The Price of making Stazuse bricks. \ In the Country their uſu- 
a! Price is 8 d. fer 1000 one Molder hath, the Rearer off hath 
4 2. and he that 'Tempers the Earth ready for uſe hath 4 d. per 
oo, and he that diggs it hath 6 d. per 1000; for making the 
£.arth ready (after it is digged, the digging being not 'd 
into the making) Molding, Bearing off, c. and Burning, ther 
wal Price is < 5, per l es My- 
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Mr. Leybourn tells us, that about London, they allow the Molder 

d. 5 d. or 5 d. per 1000, and that Bricks made at home will 
ſtand the maker of them in (beſides the value of the Earth) be- 
twixt 5 and 6 s. per io ο . But I am ſenſible it will be more 
in Kent and Suſſex, at leaſt ſome parts of thoſe Countries. 

17. Tetradon] An ancient fort of Greekiſh Bricks, which 
were 3 f. or 4 Spans long; and 1 f. broad, heing one of their 
larger Size, with which they built their publick Buildings, v. Di- 


18. Triangular Bricks. } This Form of Bricks is defcribed by 
Daniel Barbaro, Patriarch of Aquleia, in his largeſt Edition ct 
his Comment upon Vitrevius. He would have theſe Triangular 
Bricks conſiſt of an cquilateral Triangle, each fide to be a Foot, 
and the thickneſs but an Inch and . This fort of Bricks he high- 
ly commends to us for many good Properties, as ft. That they 
are Commodious in the Management. 2dly. Of leſs Expence. 
3dly. Of fairer ſhew, add ing much Beauty and Strength to the 
mural Angles, where they fall gracefully into an indented Work : 
So that Sir Henry Wotton wonders that we (in England) have not 
MN. ed by a Man of fo good 
Authority in this kind of Knowledge ; but the truth is, that all 
Nations are apt to ſtart at Novelties, and ate very apt to be 
wedded to their own Ways and . 

HH. Of the Method of making. ] Of this v. Stoch, and Place 
bricks. Mr. Worlidge in his Syſt. Agricut. is for exciting Brick ma- 
kers to try their Skill, in making a Compoſition of Clay and 
Fand, of which they may form in Molds, Window-frames tor 

- Houſes, of different Forms and Magnitudes, and alſo Chimney- 
tieces, and Frames for Doors, &c. in ſeveral pieces made in 
Molds, that when they are burnt, they may be ſet together with 
a fine red Cement, and ſeem to be az one intite piece; where- 
dy may be :mitated all manner of Stone-work now uſed in Build- 
ing. and it will very well ſupply its Defect where Stones are 
wanting, or ſcarce and dear, and alſo fave very much Timber, 
which is now uſed in Brick Buildings, and appear much morc 
Compleat and Beautiful, and be of greater ſtrength, and more 
durable for laſting, than Timber, or ordinary Brick ; and one 
would think it ſhould be very feaſible, as we may perceive by the 
Rar then-pipes, made fine, thin, and durable, to carry Water un 
der Ground at Porzſmouth in Hampſhire, and by the Earthen- 
backs, and Grates for Chimneys, made by Sir John Winter, for- 
mer!y at Charing-croſs, of a great bigneſs and thickneſs, which 
are evident, and ſufficient Demonſtrations of the Poſſibility of 
making Work tine, thin, and light, for Tiles, either plain or cur- 
ved, and for making of greater Work m Molds, and through 
burning of them, for Doxrs, Windows, and Chimne frames, &c. 

This ſaith he, is one of the moſt feaſible, aud veneticial Ope- 
-2tions that I know in Englard to be neglected. 


It 
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It is really my Thoughts, much might be done concerning 
ing of Chimney-pieces, Stone-moldings, and Architraves for 
and Windows, and A4rchitraves, or Faſcia's tor Fronts of 
| Cc. if that Men of this Proteffion would but ſet 
to work, to cuntrive ſome good Compoſition of 


It might be made a Query, whether a Compoſition of Earth, 
ſomething like to common Crockers Earth, would not in ſome 
meaſure anſwer the Defign, ſince it is apparent, that whatever 
Form the Crockers are p/caſed to put their Earth into, it retains 
it after drying and burning, altho' Crocks, and ſuch like things 
are very thin: Now, ſuppoſe that Chimmey-preces, ot 
the like, were made in Molds, and dried and burnt, when they 
came to be ſet up, if they were not thought ſmooth enough, 
they might be Poliſhed with ſharp Sand and Water, or a piece ot 
ſharp Sand, Stone, and Water. Or were there but Care taken 
of ſuch things as theſe (whichare tor Ornament, as well as Uſe) 
when they were half dry, or more in the Air, then to let them 
be Poliſhed over with an Inftrument for the Purpoſe, either of 
or Iron, or ſome hard Body, and then leave them till 
they were dry enough to burn; tis my Thoughts ſuch would not 
want much Polifhing afterwards. | 

And let me further add, I am very apt to think, that Ingen l- 
ous Men of this Profeſſion, might make very handſome and beau- 


: 


added the Methods of Glazing, and Painting of various Colours, 
to have encouraged the lovers of ſuch Arts, to ſet their Heads 
to work at it. So that I am inclined to think, we rather want 
Art, or Ingenuity, and Induſtry, than Materials to ſatisſie our 
greateſt Curioſity in Building, Tis not the Biſeneſs of our En- 
glifþ Materials, but want of Skill, and Diligence in managing 
them, that makes our Engliſh Buildings in the leaſt meaſure in- 
feriour to any Foreign ones : I well remember an Inſtance of this 
nature, which was an Obſervation of an Engliſh Embaſſadour, 
which was this, vi. That we ought not to be diſcouraged with 
our iznoble Materials for Building, which we uſe in England, in 
compariſon of the Marbles of Aſia, and Numidia : For faith 
he, I have often at Venice viewed with much pleaſure, an Is 
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can bring forth. ä 
icks, &.] All Bricks that are 


burning of Bricks and Tiles, was thus, viz. The Kiln being ſer, 

and cover d with pieces of Bricks, they 1ſt. put in ſome Cord, 
(or great) Wood to dry the Ware, with a gentle, even Heat or 
Fire ; which Fire they continue till the Ware is pretty dry; 
which they know by obſerving the Reek which aſcends out on 
the top of the Kiln, for when it is changed from a thick Vapour, 
betwixt a whitiſhand darkiſh colour, to a kind of a black Smoke, 
which is more tranſparent than the Vapour which 1ff. aroſe 
from the Kiln; 'after this blackiſh Smoke hath aſcended for 
{ome time, they put in no more great Wood, but proceed to 
make ready for burning ; which is performed, either with Spray, 
Euſh, Furz, Heath, Brake, or Fern Faggots; but before they 
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put in any Faggots, they damm up the Mouth of the Kiln (or 
Mouths , for ſome Rilns ave more than one Mouth) with their 
Shinlog, as they call it (which is pieces of Bricks piled upon each 
other, with wet Brick Earth, inſtead of Mortar.) This Shinlog 
they make fo high, that there is but juſt room above it to thruſt 
in a Faggot, viz. Bctwixta 1 ; f. and 2 Foot, tor the whole 
heighth of the Mouth is about 3 f the Mouth being thus Shin- 
log d, they proceed to put in Fazgots, till the» make the Kiln 
and its Arches look hte with Heat, and the Fire begins to ap- 
pear at the top ot the Kiln, and the kin and Arches below be- 
in to change from white to a grev1/'; © olour ; then he ſaith they 
ken the Fire for ſome time, viz. tor about an Hour, or an 
Hour, as they think ft; that the Fire, or Heat may aſcend to the 
top of the Kiln, by the Motion of the Air in at the Mouth, and 
allo that the lower Ware may ſettle and cool, and not be burnt 
more than that above it. Thus they continue to do, heating 
and ſlacking alternatcly, till the Ware be through burnt, which 
it will be (he faith) in about 48 Hours: According to this Me- 
thod, he faith he hath burnt many Kilns of Ware ſo equally, 
that thoſe on the top were almoſt as hard as thoſe below (if not 
altogether.) He told me he had burnt ſeveral Kilns of Tiles and 
Bricks together, viz. About 3000 Bricks, and 10 or 11000 of 
Tiles, and hath not had above $o waſte, broken, and Sandat 
Tiles in all (which I will aſſure you is very rare ) whereas, faith 
he, ſuch Brick-burners as continue their Fire without any inter- 
miſſion, make their lower Ware extream hard; and that on tlie 
top of Samel-bricks, or Tiles, nay, and which is worſe, they 
make the lower ones run ſo with the exceſſive heat, that they 
are almoſt united into one intire Body, fo that they are forced 
to get them out with Wringers (or Iron-bars) and each Bolt of 
Tiles, ſhall be one intire Mafs (which I have obſerved my ſelf.) 

And then as to cooling of Kilnsof Ware, ſome unwiſe Bur- 
ners, as ſoon as the Ware is burnt, they immediately ſtop up 
the reſt of the Mouth of the Kiln, which was left open above the 
Shinlog, by which means it is long in cooling, ſo that they (viz. 
Such Indifcreet Burners) are commonly a Fortnight, or almoſt 

3 Weeks, in Setting, Burnina, and Cooling, and drawing of 2 
Kiln of Wire. Whereas, 1aith he, I have Set, Burnt, Cool'd, 
and Drawn a Kiln a Week for ſeveral Weeks together. But 
then I never ſtopped up the teſt of the Kilns Mouths above the 
— but lett it open for the Air to paſs in and cool the 

are. 

He alſo told me, that 600 of Faggots would burn a Kiln of 
10 Or 1IC29 of Statute-bricks. Mr. Wing informs us, that a 
Chaldron of Coals will burn about 4200 of Bricks. 

have been informed that their Method of burning Bricks in 
Cams, is fomething after this manner, viz. They build their 
uni of the Erick; that are to be burat ſomething like the 

| Muatud 


hid Contingent in their Vertical Rows, and one Courſe of Brick 


— 
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Method of Building the Arches in Kilns, ix. With a vacancy 
betwixt each Bricks breadth, . tor the Fire toafcend by; 
but with this difference, that inſtead of Arching, they truſs, or 
ſpan it over, by making the Bricks Project over, one beyond the 
other, on both ſides the place for the Woed and Coal to lic in, 
till they meet, and arc bonded by the Ericks at the top, which 
cloſes up the Arch; this place for the Fuel, they carry up 
ſtrait at both ſides, or which is the fame thing, upright at both 
ſides, till tis about 3 f. high, and then they begin to lay the 
Bricks, projetting over inwards till they meet in the middle, 
which they will do in about 3 or 4 Courſe of Bricks in heighth, 
the width of the Mouth being but about 2 f. Above this Arch 
lay the Bricks in the they do in a Kiln, to 8 or 10 f. 
in heighth, according as the Clamp is to be in bigneſs; for 
burn a great many Thouſands in a Clamp at a time, 

ſo that they build them 8 or 10 f. above the Arching. 

But you muſt further note, that after they have begun to 
make the Place (or Places) to receive the Fuel, before it is clo- 
ſed up at the top, it is almoſt filled with Wood, and on that 
they lay a thickneſs of Sea-coal, and then they over-ſpan the 
Aothe lus Gap raw ro cmd, all over the Chonp from 
to top, viz. Betwixt all the Rows of Bricks ; for they are not 


is laid one way, and the other another, ſo that there is ſmall In- 
terſtices betwixt all the Bricks, for the Coal to be ſtrewed into, 
from the bottom to the top: This being done, they fire the 
Wood, and that fires the Coal; the which, when tis all burnt 
yon 2 

VE. Of the quantity of Earth to make a Bricks 
c. Ian inform'd that 1 Load of Lome 9 I 22 

) will make about 200 of Statute-bricks, and then by 
conſequence, $ Load will make a 1000. Alſo that 19 Load 


of Lome will make 1600 of great Bricks, and 12 will be ſuffi- 
cient for a looo of the ſame. | 

VII. 7 the Choice of Bricks, &c. ] Pliny adviſes in making 
ehoice of Bricks for Building, to be ſure (if poffible) to procure 
ſuch as are Years old at leaſt. There are commonly, and gene- 
rally in all Kilns and Clamps, 3 of Bricks, i 
vir. re i 
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ſed to the Meather for fome time, will moulder away like Dirt; 
and theſe Workmen call Samel, or Sandal-bricks. Tis an Ob- 
fervation, That whilſt Bricks are Burning, thoſe on the Windy 
Ae of a Clamp, are the worſt of all. | 

VII. Of 05/ervables in Buying and Laying Bricks, &c. ) And iff, 
Of Buying, the laſt Number will direct any Maſter or Workman 


(that doth not underſtand it) how to choole good Bricks ; and 
in the 16 6. of Ericks, viz. Under the Head Statutc-bricks, 


muſt note, tis impoſſible to be certain (to many 
will be wanting exactly; becauſe in ſuch Caſes there 

infallible way diſcovered ; and that for feveral Reaſons, 
(altho' the Bricks were all made in the + Mold, 
Burnt in the ſame Clamp, or Kiln) the Bricklayers 
may vary in laying his Mortar. 2 
in Burning (and the Seller will bring you 
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the moſt part too little, if not well to. And 
all theſe NTacertainties, when Bricks are deas, and Lime 
(which ſometimes happens ſo) tif you put your Work 
tac Great, or by Meaſure, and he is to ſind Materials that 
thc Work, the Workman without looking after, will 
tainly uſe the more Mortar, and very great Joints ; which 


bf 


perienced Workmen have thought convenient to commend to 
the Put lick, as wel! worth their Obſervation. 

Firſt. Let me commend to your Care, to be ſure to procure 
good firong Mortar; of which v. Mortar, 

Sycrdly, It your Bricks are laid in Winter, let them be kept 
and laid as Ery as poſſible; if they are laid in Summer - time, it 
wil! quit coſt to implio Boys to wet them; for they will unite 
with the Mortar much better, than if they were had dry, 
will mike the Work much ſtronger. Ent w 
well ou cted, that it will be too much trouble to 
Bricks (by dipping them in Water) it the Building 
beſides, it makes the Workmen's Fingers fore. To 
Inconveniencies, there may be Water throw'd on each 
ot Bricgs after they are laid, as I am inform d was done at 
Building of Fhyſicians College in Warwich-lane, by order of 
Surveyor, the lngenious Mr. Robert Hoke. | | 

Third!y, It your Bricks are laid in the Summer · time, be fure 
to cover thera, · to prevent their drying too faſt; for if the Mor- 
tar dry too haſtily, it dotli rot cement fo firmly to the Bricks, as 
when i2 dries gradually. Furt hi x 
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, Where tis uſual to lay a 


on both fides of the Wall, and info doing, 'tis 


happen to be laid. 
whact * 
hay 
but lay a 


o prevent 
much firmer, 
other fide ; 


3 Wall 
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„ and 
a Cloſer on one fide, 


3 quarter Bat on the Qucin in the 


the 


Stretch 


Heading-courſe, adjoyn an Hea- 


ng-courſe, and in the 
der next to the Header at the 


in. 


Quo: 
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is the beſt way i 


fides the Walls, 


lay ſtretching in the middle of the 


next to cach Stretching-courſe that lies next 


er and his Labourer 


all his Materials rea- 


about 1000 Bricks, in whole Work on 


Day 
and ſcme very 


E Z 


Brick walls, it 
they lay ſtretching on both 
alſo to 


Alſo in = 
lay in 2 


courſes, wherein 


next the Line, fo 
Wall, and Clofers 
the Line. 


will 
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10 
i 300. 
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IX. Of Facing Timber- buildings with 8 ſome Places 
this Method of facing Timber · building is in but 1 think it 
ſhould be call'd Caſeing; for tis covered all over on the out- 
fide with Brick, ſo that no Timber is to be ſeen. The which is 
after this manner, viz. All betwixt the Timber the 
wm Boing!» or as Bock, 
of Bricks is, but 4 © n. TY 


Wall is a Brick a 
the Timber, the 


(which is one of my 
Lord of Abergaveny's Country-ſeats } and the Timber was cx- 
treamly corroded, and caten with the Mortar. 


Bricklayer's. 


1. m—_ The Bricklazer's Work, in the City is of various 


Walling, Chimney-work, and Paving with 
Bricks and Tiles. But in the Country 'tis common for the 


Bricklayer's Trade, tocomprehend the Maiſens and Plaiſterers 


alfo. All which Particulars will render it too large to be com- 
- under the general Head . of Bricklayer's-work ; } 
therefore think it will be more convenient to rank it under its 
particular Branches, or Parts, viz. Walling, Tyling, Chimne> 
work, Paving, Kc. 


— wy — —— 
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Bill of making.) A — Bill may be — 
this Method. 


Myr. Robert Rich f Rocheſter his Bill of Materials, had 
of, and Work done by Benjamin Bennet, Brick her, October 3. 


C702. 


ö 1 Tr * 4. 
For 12 Thouſand of Bricks at 15 s. per M. 0900 —00 
For 8 Thouſand of Tiles at 20 f. per M.. o08—00—09 
For 17 Hundred of Lime at 14 s. per C. —— 11—!#—co 
For 15 Load of Sand at 25. 6d. per I. 02—05—00 
For 10 Hundred of gn. Paving· tiles at 10 2. 64. 


＋— $—05—00a 
For 40 n — 00—03—10 


per 
For 27 * Days for my Man at 2 7. 6 d. er Day. —03—08—o0g 
For a Labourer 27 4 Days at 15. n 


Sum Total is 1 


But note, if Bricklayers do not work by the Day, then they 
uſe a different Method in Writing their Bills ; "TO. 

either take their Work by the Great, viz. to doall, 250 fal 
all belonging to Bricklayers Work, or elſe he is to do it by Mea- 
ſure, — 6 Mletavins and} Week, at ſuch a Price by the 


All kind of ornamental Work in Brick, which is corg- 
ſo much per Foot, or ſo much per 


circular Arches, over Windows, or Doors; Faſcia's, with, or 
without Architraves, round Windov s or rubbed Re- 
turns, Friezes, Cornices of all forts, Water-tables wrought, ang 
Water-courſes : : All which are valued by the Foot runmn, 
| Neaſure 3 3 to which I muſt add * and Plinthe, 924 

| 3 mY 
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the Splaying of the Tambs of Windows and Doors on the infide 
of Euildiags. Aiſo Pilaſters, Peers, Pediments, Grotto's, and Ru- 
Pick Quan. Theſe 5 lait mentioned, are valued at ſo much 
per piece, according to the largeneſs, and goodneſs of the Work 
and Materials; and thus all Orn:mental wark, ought to be valu- 
ed. By the word Ornamental work, is to be underſtood in Brick- 
[.yers Wor; all kind bf Brick wk, that is hewed with 
un Ax, or rubbed on a Rubbing ſtone, or of Stone 
with Chiſſels or rubbed with Stones, or Cards, all ſuch is orna- 
mental Work, and onzht to be paid tor, befides = — 
c. I ſhall now proceed to ſpeak that. part Bricklayer 
work, which is called 
Brick work. 


1. Same Notes abut Meaſuring, &c. re 
are wrought 2 n. thicker than the 7 of the Work, of the 
way, which 2 n. ſerveth for a Hater - table to the Wall, which is 
uſually ſet off about 2 Foot above the Ground ; therefore 
the Brick work be meaſured at the ſame thickneſs that is a- 
bore the Water-t and then the 2 n. Work may be thus added 


b Soppoſe a Wall 20 l. in length, and 2 Ericks thick above the 
Water-table. 
After the Dimenſions of the Wall is taken (from the 
to the heighth it is to Fe taken at 2 Bricks thick ) then add 20 f. 
in length by the heighth of the 2 n. Work, viz. From the bot- 
tom to the ſetting off, or Mater table, which being balfed, is fo 
much 4 n. Work, and then reduce it to à Brick and Work. 
As for ornamental Mik, we need not to mention that here, 
it being mentioned above. 


8 in taking Dimenſions of Walls that 
yyn to an Angle, that the length of one Wall be taken at the 
3 and the others length to the the in-fide of 

ngle. 
. there be a Cable endto meaſure, and the wide the 


of 
Houſe be given (or known) which is the Baſe of the Gable end, 
and che length of the Perpendicular is required, there is a 
brief way uſed amongſt Mea ſurers to find it. 2 Io make it the 
22 wil propoſe an Example, vig. the of 
Gable be 24 f. and the length of the Perpendicular i _ 
red; take the length of the Rafter (which will be) . 2 f. to 
which add: it felf, viz, o Foot, it makes 27, the Z of it is 13 f. 
en the length of the Perpendicular. But tho? this way be 
cummonly practiſed, it is pot exact, for it makes the Pe 


Aicular a little too much . This you muſt note is prattifec for 
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Roofs that are -; pitch; and therefore I would not adviſe any 
to make uſe of this Method in any other Pitch. Now 1 am up- 
on Diſcourſing of Gable-ends, I will here add 2 exact ways of 
Ending the Perpendicular ; the 1 ff. ſhall be by Proportion, thus, 
viz. As 30 to 22, 35, ſo is the length of the Rafte: to the Per- 
ired ; or Suhſtract the Square of * the Eaſe, or 
width of the Houſe, from the of the Rafters length. 
there will cemain a Number, whoſe ſquare Root is the length of 
the Perpendicular. 

* In taking out the Deduftions for the Doors, and Win- 
dows, Cc. if any happen in Brick-work, of 2 * Ericks thick, or 
in 2 Bricks thick, then add to the length, tor thoſe in the 2, 
Brick-work, and * to the lengths of Doors, or Windows, in 
2 Br. (or it may be 2, or to the breadth, and not the length, 

ing as which will be ſooneſt divided) and then the len; ths 
and breadths being multiplied one into the other, the Product 
is the proper Deductions in Brick : work, without any further 
trouble ; and it will neither wrong Maſter nor Workman. 

r but of that 
v. chi b | 

I did alſo intend (when I began this Head of Brick w to 
have inſerted here ſeveral other things appertaining to Brick- 
work,) viz. The Methnd of Meaſuring, Reducing to Standard- 
thickneſs, finding the value of any odd Foot, Price of this 
Work, in diverſe Parts of the Kingdom, of laying Foundations 
of Walls, Cc. But finding B. will be a very copious Letter, I 
ſhall refer it to Walls of Brick, which V. N. IV. 


Brick-walls. 


— 


v. Walls, N. Iv. 
Bridge 


Of Timber to Build over any Brook, Gill, or ſmall River, if 
it do not exceed 40 or 50 Foot in length, and that without 
ſetting any of the Timber down in the Water, it being a cheap 
and ſafe way of building a Bridge of that length. 

To perform this piece of Art, the Timber muſt be ſo pynted, 
as to reſemble (in ſome meaſure) an Arch of Stone, or Erick, the 
Joynts ought to be well made, and ſhut together ſtrongly with 
Cramps and Dogs of Iron. This Bridge muſt be made to reſt 
Tig 2 9 firm I Wood, 8 of the 

idge, being w proped with Spurs or Braces; 
there muſt be 2 good Buttreſſes of Brick for theſe wooden 
Pillars, and Spurs fo ſland in, that they may not give way, or 
flip, this being done, the its may be Planked over, — 
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Graveled, and it will laſt a long time. This hath been already 


. 


practiſed. ſaith Sir Hugh Plat. 


Bring up. 


Tis a Term uſed among Workmen, eſpecially Carpenters, 
wiicn they diſcourſe with Brick/ayers, and then they ſay Bring- 
wp the Foundation ſo high, bring up ſuch a Wall, bring up 
the Chimneys, Cc. Which is as much as to ſay, build the Foun- 
dation ſo high, build the Wall, build the Chimneys, (Fc. 


Broad-flone. 


1. What.) 'Tis the ſame with Free-ſtone, only this is ſo cal- 
led, becauſe they arc raiſed broad and thin out of the Quarries, 
i727. not above 2 or 3 Inches in thickneſs. 

2. Tie. ] The uſe of theſe fort of Free-ſtones, which are call'd 
Er ad jtnes, is tor Paving of Yards, and Paſſages, and before 
Shop-doors and Stails, Cc. 

3. Price. | It they are of promiſcuous breadths and lengths, 
then the uſuil Price tot the Stone fitting, and laying in Mor. 
tar, from 5 tc. 8 d. per Foot ſquare, or 45. to 6 s. per Su- 


ving-tiles are, but much larger, as 18, 20, and 24 Inches 
{quare, or more, but thoſe, , 
dener; ſome Paving with theſe, being worth x s. 
tis worth 15 or 16 4. per Foot, if the Stones are good and well 
Polithed, as they cught to be, for Kitchins, Dray-houſes, and 
neat private Placcs. 


Building. 


V. Conſiderations about it.] Every Man that is diſpoſed to 
Build, either out of Choice, or thro Neceffity, ſhould 1ſt. ſit 
down, and ſeriouſly confider of the whole Deſign, viz. Both of 
the Manner and Method, as well as the Charge and Expence. 
And | am ſatisfied, that Premeditation is a very neceſſary Max- 
im, or Preliminary to Building, becauſe we have it from no leſi 
Perſon than our bleſſed SAVIOUR himſelf, who ſaith in 
Lube 14. 28. Which of yon intending to build a Tower, ſitteth 
wt down firſt, and counteth the coſt, whether he have ſufficient to 
fmiſh it? The Reaſon and Neceſſity of it follows, v. 29, and 
30. Leſt haply after he hath laid the foundatiin, and is not able 
te fin'ſh it, all that beh:{d it begin to mock bim, Saying, This man 
began Io build, and was not able te finiſp. | 


And 
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And let me perſwade all Builders, to 


Methods, and Maxims of Architecture, and fo were cafily pre- 
vailed upon by theſe abſurd workmen, and Proſelyted to be of 
their Opinion, be it right or wrong, Having thus laid down 
mane CLIN erations about Building, I ſhall next proceed to 
certain 

IL. Aphori/ms neceſſury tobe known, and obſerved in Building. 
Dr. Fuller, Preberd of Sarum, faith, He that altars an 5 
— is tyed as a Tranſlator to the Original, and is confined 
to the Fancy of the rf. Builder. Such a Man were unwiſe to 


pulldown a good old Building, to ere (perchance_) a worſe 


D——  — —— — — — 
Blame-worthy, i make it not handſome I 
— 2 — of © frine In Build. 
ing, faith he, we muſt reſpe& Situation, Contrivance, Receipt, 
Strength, and Beasty, to which I will add Form, or Figure. 

t. Ot Situation.] The Precepts ing to Situation, faith 
Sir A. W. do cither concern the total Poſture, or Poſition (as [ 
may term it) or placing of the Parts: The iſt. of theſe is uſu- 
ally reckon'd by Architects, as of their but the 
Truth is, it is borrawed trom Parts of Learning, there be- 
ing betwixt Arts and Sciences (as well as betwixt Men) a kind 
of Society, and Communication of Principles. 

For ſome of them are purely Phyſical, touching the 
Quality and Temper of the Air, wiz. That it is a good He 
Air, not ſubjet to Noiſomeneſs, from F 

that are adjacent; that it be alſo free 

jous, Mincral Exhalations. And let not the want 

ſweet Intluence of the nor to be w deſtitute 

the Breezes of Wind, which will Fan, and the Air ; 

want of which would make it like a ſtagnated Pool, or ſtanding 

Lake of Air (which — i | 
He 


e. | 

Dr. E's Phyſical Advice is, u. chiefly to chuſe a wholſome 
Arr ;, Fer Air, faith he, is a Diſh one feeds on Minute, 
and therefore it had need to be Salubrious. beat 
Men (who may Build where they pleaſe, and poor Men 
they can,) if herein they prefer their Profit above their 
Health, I refer them to their Phyſicians to make them pay for it 
accordingly. Cats faith, Let your Country-houſe have à good 
Air, and not open to Tempeſts, ſeated in a gocd Soil; let it 
therein exceed, if you can, and let it ſtand under a Hill, and 
behold the South, in a healthy Place. 

Fliny adviſeth not to ſet a Countrv-houſe too near a Fen, or 
ſtanding Water, nor yet over-againſt the Stream, and Courſe of 
2 River; for faith he, (as Homer faith to this Purpoſe) The Fogs, 
and Miſts that ariſe from a great River, betimes in the Morning 
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59 
before Day-light, cannot chuſe but be very cold and unwhol- 


Oecunomic al,] Saith Sic N. W. let the Houſe, or Seat be well 
Watered, and well Fuelled, let not the way to it be too ſleep, 
and of an incommodious Acceſs, which will be a Trouble to 

i and the Family. And fee that it be not Seated 
River, or Armof the Sea, which will 


be ſtiled the Royal tht : 
it were) of the Feet, wherein 
areas Ranging, —— 
* — iſe ye, — 2 2 - - 
and had almoſt ſaid ) Uſurping Senſe, indure to be 
i ibed within a ſmall Space, but ' 


this He id of Situation he adds what follows, viz. 

A fair Entrance, with an eaſie Aſcent, gives à great Grace to 4 
Building, ] where the Hall is a Preferment out of the Court, 
Parlour out of the Hall, not as in ſome old Buildings ) where 
the Doors are fo low, Pigmies muſt ſtoop, and the Rooms fo 
high, that Giants may ſtand a tip-toe. | 

A Pilitical Precept.] I remember (ſaith that great Architect, 
Sir. H. W. ) One private Caution, which I know not well how 
to Rank among ſt the reſt of the Precepts, unleſs I call it Politi- 
cal, which is this, viz. By no means to Build too near à great 
Neighbour, which were to be as unfortunately Seated on the 
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Earth, as Mercury is in the Heavens, for the moſt part ever in 
Combuſtion, or Obtcurity, under brighter Ecams than his own. 
We arc next fo come to 

2. Conty:vance. ] When the Situation is reſolved ppon, the 
next in c:der 15 Contyrvance. The which being a thing of great 
Moment in this Affair ot Building, I cannot enter upon it, be- 
fore 4 have given tome few general Precautions. 

And Firſt, I would by no means have any one that intends te 
Bus d a Structure that ſnall be either uſetul, or ornamental) 
without the Advice, or Aſſiſtance of a Surveyor, or a Maſter- 
workman, that under ſtands the Theory of Architecture, and is 
capable of Defigning a Draught, or Madel, according to the 
Rules of Att. It a Draught be reſolved upon C which may ſerve 

72 there to be 
Orthography of each 


nation, or Floor. And if it w 
dings, the Longitude, Latitude, 
plates, or Sells, Breſt ſummers, and in all (whether Tim- 
ber, Brick, or Stone] Buildings, the Dimenſions of Summers, 
Girders, Trimmers, and Joyſts. Alſo in the upper Floor, the 
$:antling of the Draggon beams, Raiſons, or Naiſing- pieces, or 
Wall plates, Oc. And alio the Craffitude of Partitions, Walls, 
c. in Erick, or Stone-fabricks. Bc 
All which, and all other Parts (whether in the Khnography, 
or Orth-gr.,phy) of Buildings, ought to be repreſented (as alſo 
Ovens, Stoves, Broilers, Furnaces, Coolers, Fats for Brewing, 
ec.) with their ju't Meaſures, for the beſt Advantage, as to 
Commod iouſneſs, Health, Strength, and Ornament. All which 
Dimenſions I would adviſe to be ſet in the proper Places to 
which they belong in the Diagrams, in Characters; becauſe un- 
lefs the Schemes be very large, it will be very difficult to take 
the Dimenſions nicely, of the ſmaller parts, if not of the 
ones like u iſæ; it will ſcarce be practicable to take either of them 
to an Inch, nor perhaps, to 2, 3, nor 4, according as the Dia- 
ram mav be in Amplitude. | 
la the Orthographical Schemes, there muſt be the true Deli- 
| uca 
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neations, and Dimenſions of each Face, and all its Concomi- 
tants, as Doors, Windows, Balcontes, Turrets, or Cupulces, Chim- 
ney-ſhafts, Faſcia's, Ruftich Puoins, Architrates, Friezes, Cor- 
niſhes, Pediments,Pulaſters, Columns, Shells over Doors, Laztherns, 
and all other Ornaments. And if it be a Timber-building, then 
ail the Members in that Face ought to have their ſeveral Sizes, 
in Characters, and true Poſitions by the Scale. As for Exam- 
ple, the Ground plates, or Cells, Interduces, Breſt-fummers, 
Beams, Principat Pofts, Braces, I Prick - poſts, os 
Window-pofts ; Jambs, or Door- „or Puncheons, King- 
pieces, or Joggle-pieces, Struts. Collar-beams, Door-heads, 
Principal-ratters, Shreedings, &c. The Ichnography Orthography, 
and Scenogr aphy of the Stair-caſc, may be allo delineated, and 
all its Parts, as Hand Rail, Riſers, Nofeing of the cover, or 
top, String Board, and Mouldings on it, or Cartouſes, Balli- 
ſters, Pendents, gc. with their true Poſitions, Forms, aud 
Dimenſions, all which being carefully done by an ingenious 
Surveyor, [think tis almoſt impotſible for a Workman to mi- 
ſtake, or to commit any Blunders; tho! to my knowledge they 
are too ſubjeR to do it. More of this V. Dravghts. You ſhall 


next hear what Sir H. . faith of this Matter; his Precautions 


are as follow, vit. 

Firſt, (ſaith he) Let no Man that intends to Build. ſettle 
Fancy on a Draught in Paper (or Vellum) of the Work or De- 
how exactiy ſoever Delineated, os ſet off in Perſpettive, 
without 2 ddl, or Type of the whole Structure, and of eve- 
ry Parcel, and Partition, either in Paft-board, or Wainf ot. 
Secondly, Let the Model be as plain as may be, without Co- 
lours, or other Beautifying, leſt the Pleaſe of the Eye, preoc- 
2 

Laſtly, bigger this Type is, it is ſo much the better; not 
that | would perſwade any Man to ſuch an Enormity, as that 
Medel made by Antonio Labac), of n in Rome, 

ning 22 Foot in length, 16 in breadth, and 13 in heighth, 
— code — the Price of a reaſonable Chappel, 
yet in a Fabrick of 40 or 50000 Pounds, there may be very well 
expended 30 J. at leaſt to procure an exact Mode!, for a little 
in the Premiſes, may eafily create ſome Abſurdity, or 

Error, of a far greater Charge in the Concluſion. 

What Sic H. Wotton doth here caution, is very proper and 
requiſite, in large and ſumptuous Buildings, whether publick, or 
private; as for Noble-men's Manſi 
not worth the while, to be at the Trouble, and Coſt to procure 2 
Model for every little Dwelling-houfe that Men Build for their 
own Conveniency. 

Having thus given ſufficient Caveats, I will next proceed to 
diſcourſe ofthe Compartition, or Contrivance, whereby to di- 
ſtribute the whole Ground-plot, Cc. into Rooms of Office, or 
Entertainment, as far as the Capacity of the Building, and the 
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ogether ins, 
the — breadth of the Quo a 
ther within the Wall, whereby there will be much Charge ſaved, 
both in Materials, and Workmanſhip; and yet the Building be 
firm and firong. 
According to Sir H. Wottons Definition of Contrivance, it con- 
fiſts of theſe 2 Heads, or Principles, Gracefulnefs, or Decency, 
and Ulcfulneſs. 

Decency, or Gractfulneſs, he alſo ſaith, confifts in a double 
Analogy, or Correfpondency. 1fl. Between the parts, and the 
whole, whereby a great Fabrick ſhould have great Apartments, 

Lights, or Windows, great Entrances, or Doors, great 
Stair-caſes, great Pillars, or Pilaſters; in fine, all the Members, 
and Parts great, proport:onable to the Building. 

The fecond Analogy, is between the Parts themſclves, not 
only confidering their breadth:, and lengths, as where we 
ſpeak of Doors and Windows, which v. But here ſaith Sir N. 
enters a third reſpett of Herghth, a Point (faith he, I muſt 
confeſs) hardly reduceable to any general Precept. The Truth 
is, the Ancients did determine the Longitude of all Rooms 
which were than broad, by the double of their Lati- 
tude, Vitrivius, Lib. 6. Cap. 5. And the heighth by * the 
breadth and length added together, but when the Room was a 
Geometrical Square, they made the heighth © as much more as 
the Latitude, which Dimenſions the modern Architects have 
taken leave to vary upon Diſcretion: Sometimes ſquaring the 
Latitude, and doubling that Square Number, the Square Root 
of that Number is the heighth, aad :mes more, but ſel- 
dom lower than the breadth. | 

But what is here mentioned, I think is not now praftiſed 
neither, unleſs it be in ſome Noble · mans Houſe, who will have 
a Hall, or the like, higher pitch'd than the reft of the Rooms in 
the Building, and fometimes a Dining - room; or elſe for the 
moſt part, all the Rooms of a Floor are of an equal heighth ; 
and in my Judgment, 'tis by far the moſt commodious Method, 
becaufe then there is no Room loft, (as there mutt be where 
one Room is open almoſt to the top of the Houſe, as / have ob- 
ſerved it in ſome old Buildings.) And then the F!:ur of the 
fecond Story will lie level and even, and r:-* #:: the odd old Me- 
thod of eps, out of one Roc inte the other. 

As to the heighth of Ron. ey are various amongſt , 
according is what Perſons they are Built for, and Cuſtom of the 
Place in the Country ; ordinary Timber-buildings, are about 7 f, 
2 8 Foot at moſt, betwixt Fluor: + The fecond fort of Hou- 

ſes 


part are 10 or 12 Foot 
: But tis common in old 


By AF of Parliament for the Building 
London, there was reckoned 4 Rates of Houf- 
fes » VIZ. 


6 * Foot. 
in heighth he- JS 
twint Floor Ys * 
at the Diſcretion of the Builder. 


” g Foot. 
ne 4 7 

0 © at Diſcretion, Ge 
The Ehate 4 Story-2® her» orc. 


As to Sir Hen. 2 d. Point of Contrivance, viz. Uſefulneſs, which 
will conſt in a ſufficient number of Rooms, of all ſorts, and in 
their due and apt Coherence without Nſtraction, or Confuſion, 
ſo as the Spectator may not only call it une Fabrice ben racolte, 
n the Italians uſed to ſay of well united pieces of Work but like- 
wiſe that it may appear Airy and Spiritucus, and fit to welcome 
cheartul Gueſts , about which the principal Difficulty will be in 

| Contri · 
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Cont tivine ot the Lights, and Stair-caſes, wiereof I will give 
you 2 Note cr tao: For the 1. I obſerve that the Ancient 
Atchiteds were at much! eaſe; for both Greeks and Romans, (of 
whoſe private Dwellings Hus hath left us ſome Deſcription) 
had commonly 2 C ered open Conrts, one tor the Womens 
fice. and the other for tie Men 53 who perhaps would now take 
ſuch a Separzticn unkindiy. However by this means they had a 
good convenicncy, to admit Light iato the Body of the Build- 
ina, both from without, and from within, which we muſt now 
ſupp!y by ſome open Form of the Fabtick, or (among grace ul 
Retuges) by Tetrating any Story, which is in danger of being 
too dark; cr laitly, by Perpendicular Lights from the Roo?, 
which are the molt natural of all others. às to the ſecond Dit- 
ficulty, viz. Contriving of the Stair-caſes, which is no hard 
Point in it ſelf, the only thing in contriving them, is to make 
them handſome, convenient, and in as little room as may be, 
that they H no hindrance to any othet Room, or Rooms, 1 
have, (faith Sir . W.) obſerved that the I:alian Architects, are 
inclined to place the Kitchin, Babe-hruſe, Pahtery, Waſhing- 
705 ug, and tae Buttery likewiſe under Ground, level with the 
Cecllar-floor, raifing the f. Aſcent 15 Foot, or more up into 
the Houſe ;, by which Method, beſides removing Annoyances 
out of ſight, and having thereby much more room above. 
doth alſo by the Elevation of the Front, add Majefty to the 
whole Aſpect, and with ſuch a Diſpoſition of the Principal 
Stair-caſe, which commonly doth deliver us into the Plain of the 
d may be done _ a little — 
have they commonly place all their Rooms | 
Off, about 3 Foot under Ground at Tunh idge-wells, the 
1/7. Stories being about $8 Foot, and then the Lights or Win- 
dows to them, be juſt above the Ground withoi t; ut ti en you 
muſt note that theſe Houſes always ſtand upon an aſcent, that 
may have good Sewers to keep theſe lower Rooms drein'd 
dry from Water.) But the petty Offices (faith Sir N.) may be 
well ſo remote in Italy, yet by the natural Hoſpitality 
of England, the Buttery muſt be more viſible, and we have occa- 
fion for larger Ranges, or and more ample Kitchins 
than the [talians, or than perhaps atoreſaid Compartition 
will bear ; and likewiſe not foremote from the Dining room, or 
elſe (ſaith he) beſides other laconveniencies, perhaps ſome of 
the Diſhes may ſtraggle by the way. 
Here (ſaith Sir N.) let me note a common Defect that we have 
in our Engliſh Buildings, viz. The want, or neglect ofa very 
uſeful Room, call'd by the Italians I! Tinello, tis very frequent, 
ny, — in all their ur FR, 6" 
'Tis à place properly appointed for a Conſervatory . 
Meat that is taken from the Table, till the Waiters are ready to 
eat. which with us is (according to an old fiſhion) more un- 
ſeemly ſet by, in the mean time. 
F 5 | Naw 
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bind of Band, or Ligature to the whole Fabrick, and therefore 
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ones, ſupplying that Point out of Greece, becauſe we k Lo 
proper to EH. 

The other Head, or 4th. Side, I will leave free for Entrance: 

the aforeſaid Pillars, was laid an Architrave, which is only 

mentioned by Vitruvins ; Palladin adds thereto (and not with - 


out Reaſon} both Fricſe, and Cornice, over which went 


up a continued Wall, and therein: or * Pillars, antweriag di- 
realy to the Order below, but ! part leſs, bhetu cen theſe * Co- 
lumas above, the whole kom was Windowed round about. 
Now, from the loweſt Pillars, there was laid over a Contig- 
nation, or Floor, born upon the outward Wail, and the Head 
of the Columns with Terrace and Pavement, ſub dia, faith li- 
truvins, and ſo indeed he might ſafely determine the Matter in 
Egypt, where they fear no Clouds; therefore Puiladio (who leav- 
eth this Terrace uncovered in the middle, and Briliftcr'd about) 
did perhaps confirue him rightly, tho' therein differing from o- 
thers. e muſt underſtand 2 ſufficient breadth of Pavement, 
left between the open part and the Wirdows, for the Ile. ſure 
of the 8 that look down into the Room. The Lati- 
tude I have ſuppoſed 2 little more than * the length, becauſe 
the Pillars ſtanding at a competent diſtance from the outer- 
wall, will by Interception of the Sight, ſome what diminiſh the 
breadth in ; in which Caſe Diſcretion may be more 
ious than Art. This is the Deſcription of an Egyftian 
for Feaſts, and other Jolities. About the Walls whereo 
we muſt imagine entire Statues placed below, and illumina 

by thefdeſcending Light from the Terrace, and likewiſe from 
the Windows between the half Pillars above; fo that this Raom 
had abundance of Light, and beſides other Garniſhines, it muſt 
needs ſeem very ſtately to the heighth of the Roof that lay over 
2 Orders of Columns. | | 
— thus far confider'd of the Lower parts of the Build ing, 
the Houſe may now have his Hat put on; which point, tho! it be 
the laſt in this Art in Execution, (of any part of the bare Shell 
of the Houſe) yet it is always the iſt. in Intention; for none 
would build but for Shelter : I ſhall now only deliver a few of 
— and naturaleſt Conſiderations belonging to the 


There are 2 Extreams to be avoided in the Cover, or Roof of 
a Houſe, viz. That it be not too heavy, nor too light, the 
3ſt. will be objeRted againſt the preſſing too much the under 
Work; the other contains a more ſecret Inconveniency; for 
the Cover, or Roof, is not only a bare Defence, but likewiſe a 


will require ſome reaſonable weight ; but of the two a Houſe 

top heavy is the worſt : Next, there muſt be Care taken to 

contrive an Equality of the Preſſure of the Roof upon all the 

parts of the Edifice, viz. As much on one fide, as it doth on 

the other. 9 * 
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this, viz. That the inward Walls may take their ſhare of the 
Burden, and the outer ones be the leſs charged with it. 7hird- 
ly, The Italians are careful in giving the Revf a graceful 
Pendency, or dividing the whole breadth of the 
Building into 9 parts, 2 of theſe Diviſions ſhall be the Perpen- 


dicular to the Root. 
Quality of the Region is to be the Rule 


But in this Point the 
to walk by, 28 L 'itrwures oblerveth; that Climates that are 
ſubjeſt to great Snows, ought to have ſharper Roofs than other 
places, where they are not lubje to the like Accidents; and in 
all j la es, Comelineſfs muſt yield to Neceſſity. 

| will now add Dr. T. F.'s general Maxims, tor Contrivance in 
Building, which are as followeth, vi. 

let net the common Rooms be ſeveral, nor the ſeteral Rooms be 
common.) (by which, I ſuppoſe he means (by what follows) that 
the common Rooms ſhould not be private, or retired, nor the 
private Rooms common.) The Hall (which is a Pandochzum 
ought to lie open, and fo ought Galleries and Stairs (provided 
the whole Houſe be not ſpent in Paths, Chambers, and Cloſets} 
ought to he private and retired. 

Light ¶ God's eldeſt Daughter ) is a principal Beauty in a Buil- 
ing.] Yet it ſhines not alike from all parts of the Heavens. An 
Ea window gives the infant Beams of the Sun, before they are of 
ſtrenꝑth to do any harm.and is offenfive to none hut a 
A South-wind, in Summer is a Chimney with a Fire in it, and 
needs to be skreen'd by a Curtain. In a Weſt-window, in Sum- 
mer · time, towards Night, the Sun grows low, and over famili- 
ar, with more Light than Delight. A North windrw, is beſt 
for Butteries, and Cellars, where the Beer will be ſowre, becauſe 
the Sun ſmiles on it. Thorow Lights are beſt for Rooms of En- 
tertainment, and Windows on one fide for Dormitories. 

3. Receit.] As for Receit, a Hſe bad better be 100 little for a 
Day, than tos great for a Tear. And tis eafier borrowing of 
thy Neizhbour a brace of Chambers for a Night, than a Bag of 
Money tor a 12 Month. It is Vanity therefore to 
the Receit ta an extraordinary Occaſion ; as thoſe, who by over- 
building · their Houſes, have dilapidated their Lands, and their 
— Wo been preiſed to Death under the weight of their 
Houſe. | 

4. Strength.) As for Strength, Country-houſes muſt be Subſt 
tives, able toſtand of themfelves,} Not like City- buildings, ſup- 
ported by their Neighbours. on each fide. By Strength, I mean 
ſuch as may reſiſt Weather and Time, and not Inv.fton, Caſtles 
h-ing out of date in Engl.:nd, only on the Sea-coft. As to ma- 
king of Motes round ahout a Houſe, 'tis a queſtion whether the 
Fogs that ariſe from the Water, be not more unhealthful than 
me Fiſh brings Profit, or the Water Defence. 
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in working up the Walls of a Building, do not let any Wall be 
brought op 10 ie, —— — 

wp to it, that be joyn'd tog » 

make good Bond in the Work. For there {s ani Cuſtom uſed 
among ſome Bricklayers, to carry, or work up a whole Story of 
the Party-wall (meaning in London } before work up the 
Fronts, or ether Work adjoyning, that ſhould be bonded, or 
worked up tozether with them, which occaſions Cracks, and 
Setiin s in the Walls of the Building, which weakens it very 
Sometimes the 


of a Building is much impair'd, in 


the erefting of it, by reaſon the Maſter did not procure futh: 1- 
Materials. 


ent Stuff, or and Money detore he began to Bu ll, 
for when Buildings are erected by Fits and Pauſes, now apicce, 
and then another, the Work dries, and finks uncquaily, whereby 
the Walls grow full of Chinks and Crevices; this pauſing Hu- 
mour is condemned by all Authors. 

5. Beauty.) Let mt the Front lcok a ſquint on a frauger, but 
acc him right at his entrance.) Uniformity and Proportion, 
much pieaſeth the Eye, and · tis obſerved tat Free · ſton-, li (e a 
fair Complexion, ſooneſt waxeth old, wlulſt Bricks kcep :heit 
Beauty longeſt. 

let the Offices (ſaith Dr. T. F.) keep their due diſtance from 
the Manſufi-bouſe.) Thoſe are tao familiar which preſume to be 
ot the ſame Pile with it. The ſame may be ſaid of „tab er and 
Bun, without which a Houſe is like a City without Works, it 
cannever hold out long. 

Tis very inconvenient C and rather a Blemiſn. than a Beautv { 
a Bu ld ing) to fee the Barns and Stables too near a Houſe, *:=- 
caufe Cattle, Poultry, and ſuch like muſt be kept near rnem, 
which are an Annoyance to a Houſe. | 

Gardens alß are to attend in their place. When God (Gene- 
ſin 2. 9.) planted a Garden Eaitward, he made to grow ont of 
the Ground every Tree, pleaſant to the fight, and good tor 
Food. Sure (faith the Dr.) He knew better what was proper 
to a Garden than thoſe, who now a days therein only ſecd the 
Eyes, and ſtarve both Taft and Smell. Let the Garden (ith 
Mr. Worlidge ) joyn to one, if not more ſides of the Houſe, for 
what can be more pleaſant and Beautiful for the moſt part of the 
Year, than to look out of the Parlour, and Chamber-windous 
into Gardens? Por Beauty alſo let there be Courts or Yards 
kept from Cattle and Poultrev, &c. and planted with Trees, 
to ſhade, defend, and refreſh your Houſe, and the Walls alſo 
— vines, and other Wall- fruit, all which will add 
ure and to your Habitztion. 

6. Farm ar Figure.) Figures are either ſumple or mixt; ſimple 
Figures are either Circular or Angular, and of Circular, either 
Campleat or Deficient, as Oval: 5 Circle is an ag — 

3 ute 
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Figure in private Buildings, being the moſt chargable, and much 
room is lott in the bending ot the Walls, beſides an ill Diſtri- 


and corners, 15 ot all others the moſt condemned, being indeed 
both incapu |c and iufirm, and not eaſily reduced into any other 


Form, but that ot it ſelf in the inward Partitions: As for F- 


greg of s, 5,7. or more Sides and Angles, they are fitter for 
Military than Civil Architecture; tho” there is a famous piece 
at Carraro a, belonging to the Houſe of Farneſe, contrived 
2.r acct? in the Form of a Pentagan, with a Circle inſeri 
where the Architect did ingeniouſly wreſtle with diverſe 

veniencics in ditpoiing of the Lights, and in ſaving the Vacui- 
tics But ſuch D-figns as theſe aim more at Rarity than Com- 
moditv, and ate rather to be admired than commended. ' And 


therefore by the Frecepts and practice of the beſt Builders, we 


re lol ve upon Refangular Squares, as a betwixt 
and tco many Angles, and thro' the Inclination of the 
Sides (which make the Right Angle) ſtronger than the Rhomb, 
or any other Quadrilateral Figure; but w 
Rectangle Parallellogram, be the better, is not 
mined,tho' I prefer the latter, provided the length do | 
—— above , which would much diminiſh the A- 
05 mixt Figures, partly Circular, and Angular 

is proper Objection againſt them, vr. That they offend 
frmty. Of which (having here mentioned it) I will add 


thing concermng Uniformity, 

In Architecture, there ſeems to be 2 
Unifymity and Variety; yet theſe ſeeming Oppoſites 
very well reconcil'd ; as we may obſerve in our own Bodi 
great Pattern of Nature ; which is very Uniform in | 
rigurat ion. each fide agreeing with the other, both in Number, 
Quality, and Meafare of the Parts : And yet ſome are round 
a the Arms, others flat, as the Hands, ſome prominent, and o- 
th-rs indented or retir'd; fo the Limbs of a noble Fabrick may 
be Correſpondent enough, tho they be various, provided we 
do not run cut into extravagant Fancies, when we are contriving 
how to part and caſt the whole work. We ought likewiſe to 
avoid eno heights of 6 or 7 Stories, as well as irregular 
Frwms; and the contrary of low diſtended Fronts is as unſeem- 


— 


ly : Or ain, when the Face of a Building is narrow, and the 


Mlanks deep. 
| ut & 


+ thn 
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1. of compared with 
the Ancient. iſh way of 
Building the Genius 
of old Times. can be more delightful, and con- 
venient than more agreeable to Health 
than free Air. uſed to dwell in Houſes, 
moſt of them with a Stair-caſe, low Ceilings, and _ 
Windows; : any thi 
Contrivance) another. So 
that former Ages, were afraid of 
Light, ed to play at hide and ſeek. Where- 


2 
f 


'P . 


for light Stair-caſes, 


fine & iinzs. And ſuch has been of late 
our Builders in point of CompaFneſs and Uniformity , 
That a —_ ill a 
The Contr: | 
Wainſcot Improvements, the 
for lines and Health : 
| England is, nothing could 


to keep off the ill Impreſſion 
ccommodations, 


moſt part Brick ) is their ſlizhtneſs, occaſioned by the Fines ex- 
acted by the Land So that few Houſes at the common 
Mite of Buildi : 
about $0 

be a long fit of exceſſive Heat in Summer, or Cold in Winter, the 
Walls being with the 
Air, that ſt needs be uneaſie with it; but thoſe 
Extreams s 


are always Repairing, or Building up again. 

Tae Plaiſtered Ceilings ſo much uſed in England, beyond all 
other Countries, make by their whiteneſs the Rooms ſo much 
Lightſomer, and are excellent againſt raging Fires. They ſtop 
the Paſſage of the Duſt, and leflen the noiſe over head; and in 
Summer-time the Air of a Room is ſomething the cooler for 


them, and in the Winter ſomething the warmer, becauſe it 


. the Board- floors alone can 

IV. Same general Rules, to be obſerved in Building.) Theſe 
following Rules were Eſtabliſhed by AZ of Parliament, before 
the Re-building of Landon. 
F 4 Le 
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Firſt, In every Foundation within the Ground, add one Brick 
in thickneſs to the thickneſs of the Wall, next above the 
Foundation, to be ſet off in Courkes, equaily on bot ties, 

Secondly, That no Timber laid within 12 Inches of the 
dh, Tharall Joſt the back of any C himney, be 

ray, ofts on C br laid 
with a Trimmer, at 5 Jaches diſtance 1 

Fourthly, That no Timber be laid within the Funnel > 
Chimney, upon Penalty to the Workman for every Detault 105. 
and 10s. every Week it continues unreformed. 

Fifthly, That no 7%, or Rafters be laid at greater diſtan- 
ces trom one to the uther; than 12 Inches; and no Quarters 
at greater diſtance than 14 Inches. 

Sixthly, That no Foyſts tear at longer length than 10 Foot; 
and no ſingle Rafters at more in length than 9 Foot. 

Seventhly, That all Ros, Window-frames, and Cellar-floors be 
made of Oak. 

Eighthly, That Tile-pins be of Oak. 

Ninth!y, That no Summers or Girders in Brick Buildings, do 
lie over the Meads of Doors or Windows. 

Tenth!y, That no Summers or Girders do lie leſs than 10 In- 
ches into the Brick-work ; nor no 7oyſts lefs than 8 Inches, and 
that they be laid in Lome. 

S ne alſo adviſe that all Tarſels for Mantle-trees to he on, 
or Lintels over Windows, or Templers under Girders, or any 
other Timber that muſt lie in the Wall to lay them in Lome, 
which is a great preſerver of Timber; but Mortar eats and 
corrodes it. Some Workmen pitch the ends of Timber that 
lie in the Walls to 1 Al wb let | 

v. Of Surveying of a Building. ] I wi efly touch upon 
the Method of Surveying of Burldings ; by which the Manner 
and Form of taking Dimenſions may be ſeen, which take as fol- 
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A Survey of « Building Ereffed by R. M. for R 

the TI of 2 Walls 2 2 

Brick and z, 2 per Rod, for Mortar and 

vt” pan Dimenſions mere taten as fal- 
th 


Foot. Parts. 

The length of one ſide. 40—50 5 
7 From the Foundation to the AT \ 5 
2. The breadth at one end. 17—16 

The heighth to the Croſs-beam. I ge. 

. A Partition- wall within. 179—16 
* Height to the 1ſt. Story. 10—850 0—19 


—— Fal 31 


5. The breadthat the other end. 
From the Floor to the Cros beam. IM > 82—17 


6. A Water Table 30 Foot reduced to g 50 
From the Foundation to the T w—_— 


7. 8283 the other ſide ff 16-33} 1 | 


8. A Gable-end. 4 66—00 >66—o0o 
FF 


Par- 
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Particulars to be deducted. 
F. P. 


x. One Door-caſe, Tae 542 $8158 


4. A Window-caſe, fre a 4 3% $2025 


1. 


Which reduced into ſquare Rods, is 3 Rods 38 Foot. 
And then according to the Contract, there will be due to the 
Bricklayer 151.—9 s.—3 d. 
Thus far Mr. Leybown : We will now fee Mr. Ven. Maudeys 
Method of Surveying Buildings, and taking Dimenſions; and ſet- 
ting them down in a Pocket-book. 3 
2. Note, begin to ſet down your Dimenſions, it is 
Page or Feet, into fa 


Before you 
convenient to divide the breadth of the 


y $ as you think you ſhall have occaſion for; 
either with Lines drawn with Ink, ora Pencil; your Pocket- 
book being about 4 un. broad, (which is one of the broader 


ſned Pocket-books) you may then divide a Leaf into 4 Co- 


Example, That you were to meaſure Glazing ; 
then obſcrve if it were Glazed with Square-glaſs, you muſt write 
Squares above the Dimenſions, 24 (feet Dimenſions _ 
are appertaining to Quarry-g | any _} you 
- write Quarries, that when you come to make the Bill of 1 


-- 


we 
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ſrement, you may expe them ſeveral, becauſe they are of 


— better to explain the vill here inert 
of fi 4. Method, a. Bill 


— 


Glazing done for CD. i in 
of St. Martin's ix the Field; 
ber 17. 1702. 


1% „9 


60— —11 


. — 


In the 3 d. Column you have 4 Dimenſions of Glazing done 


wn 
ic alſo 22 the Product of each aſs juſt a. 


At 


76 BU 3 
At the bottom of the 2 d. Column, you nave the Sun Total 
of the Produdts of the Dimentions done with Quarries, which 


is 60 Feet, 5 Inches, and 11 Parts. 
Alſo at the bottom of the laſt Column, there is the Total 


Therefore to be certain in caſting up your Dimenſins, you 
to caft them up twice, if not 3 times, viz. After you have 
them all over once, begin and caſt them over and 
ſee whether it agrees 3 if not, then caſt 
them up again. When you make your Bill of Meaſurement, von 
muſt ſet your Name to it at the lower end of the Bill. 
7. An Example of a Bill of Meaſuement. 


Glazier s 


—  — — 
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Glaziers Work done for G. D. in Long-acre, by 
T. G. of St. Martin's in the Fields; meaſured 
Ottober 17. 1702. 


Ss *» 
For 60 Foot $ Inches of Gla- 


zing done with Ves. 4 0 [—c5—14 
at $ d. per Foot. 


For 4$ Foot and 4 Inches of 
Glazing done withSquares, > 01—0<6—2 7 


Meaſured the Day and 
Tear above Written, 
by . S. 


For the Satisfaction of the Curious, I will ſhew the Method 


of taking the Dimenſions of Brick/avers-work, which is the moſt 
troubleſome to 


A as aa 4. 
, any Mechanicks (relating to Building) 


Appellations, 
the Produdts. 


The 2 Doors. | 155 0 2 —09 
10. The next thing in order to be done is, to add the Pro: 


ducts ot each ſeveral thickneſs into one Sum. 


The Produlls of the ſeveral thickneſſes. 


3B. 
2<—00 
— ñüůä 


$50—00[795—08[113—01 
35—02|161—00 


2" B.| 2B. 1158 1 B. 


B. 
n In the ſecond 386, 2. of 2: B. gc. 

How to find theſe Products v. croſs Multi i 

Having found the Total Sum of the Products of the Deducti- 
ons; each Total Sum muſt be ſubſtrafted from Total Sum 
> ec „ that are of the ſame Crafli- 
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E. G. the Prdlulls of the Dedutions in 


ken; the whole and breadth was taken over the Dors, aud 
Windows, allowing nothing of abatement for them. 

22. N. B. That whatſoever Doors, or Windows, or any other 
Vacancies, are meaſured over when the Dimenſions are taken; 
you muſt remember to make Deduction tor them out of the To- 
tal Product of the Drmenſicns of the ſame Craſſitude wherein 


The Doors and Windows, being in 2 * B. work, I ſet down the 
Total product of all the Dimenſions ot that Craſſitude whic 


$86—02 
The Total Product of al the DeduJians of that 
thickneſs, which are to be Subtradted is, $976—00 


f 
r 


Method muſt have been practiſed, if there had been 
Deduftions in any other Craſſitude; Subſtraction muſt 
made of all ſuch DedudFions, out of the Products of 
Dimenſions, before you went to reduce your ſeveral Craſſi- 
to the Standard thicknefs of 1 * B. 
1, reren 
2 Survey; next to in ice, wi 
the ſeveral Craffitudes to 5 thickneſs 
B. But I think it neceſſary to refer it to Walls, under 
Head of Meaſuring them. 

More of this Nature, viz. Of Surveying Buildings, or taking 
Dimenſions, &c. may be ſeen under the different Heads of Car- 
penters work, Foiners, Brieklayers, Plaifterers, Majms, Painters, 
Thatchers, &c. 
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15 


4 


vf 


"I ms #4 di 
VL of ne Burldings] Having briefly treated of r 
Dimenſins, K. Tl db. "but little under this Head 


y the Rod, 
ſome by the Square, and ſome by the Foot : Of all which Works 
the Dimenſions are taken either with a 10 Foot Rod, ora 3 
one, or with a 2 Foot Rule, and ſometimes with a Line. 
let the Dimenſions be taken how they will, they are uſually 
down in Feet, Inches and parts of Inches ; or elſe in Feet an- 
Centeſimal Parts of Feet, which laſt way is eaſieſt caſt up; the 
following Table will ſhew the Centeſimals. 


* 
* 
" X a 
1 . * = be 
- 


A Table of Cente/imal Numbers, for every Inch, and 
= of dn Inch in a Foot. 


|__| 25. fa fa 


— 100 P. Foot. 10 P. Foot. 100 F. Foot. 0 F. Foot. 
oo > Us — Og — 
„ 10 BY. 12 © 14 


| 


33 BA * "_ * 39 | 
_ 99 * | 
| © $2 - $9 55 
Kin 60 * 62 .. 8. 


\o © 


A S2 
$82 [0% 
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I ſhall not here ſtay to treat of the Method of Meaſuring all 
theſe Artificers Works, becauſe they will be all treated of un- 
1 But ſhall now proceed to ſpeak ſome- 

Vil. Of Valuing Buildings) To eſtimate the Charge of Erect- 
ing any Houſe near the Truth, or to value one that is already 
built, ſo that you come ſomething near the Matter, (provided 
it be built of Brick and Timber, as they uſually build in Lon- 
dn, and Gentlemen in the Countrey) there muſt be given. 

(1.) The Dimenſioms thereof, not only in length and 
breadth, but alſo in heighth, in reſpect of the number of Sto 
ries ; For, — 


(3-) by the heighth, one may give a near Eſtimate of the 
Rows of Brick-wrk, contain d in the Walls round about, and in 
the Hart ition- walls, if there be any; and alſo in the Chimneys : 
Then, 

(4.) Conſider how many pairsof Stairs, and of what ſort. 

5.) What Partitions of Timber with Doors. 
6.) What Timber Front. 

.) What number of Window-ſrames, and Lights. 

(8. ) What Iron-work ; and 

o.) What Lead, Cc. 

Of all which V. the particular Heads, 

Now faith Mr. Leybourn, what will be the 
4 Fabrick of Brick-walls and Timber, which be 20 Foot 
in Front, and 44 Foot deep (which is the Method in London (and 
F believe in moſt Cities, gr.) for the Front to be ſhorter 
the Flanks) and to conſiſt of Cellars, 3 Stories, and Garrets 
which is one of the 2 d. Rate Houſes. We will ſuppoſe the 
Price of Materials to be as tolloweth, (in London, ) viz. 


of Erecting 


| K-46 
Bricks per Thouſand. — — — JG] — 00 
Tiles per Thouſand. — — 0]—05—00 
Lime per Hundred. — 0 
Oak, or Fir Timber per Load. 02—1 5—00 
' Deal-boards per Hundred... 07—I10—00 
Laths per Bundle, —— — ——c-0;—03 


cx 
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the value of a Building: viz. 
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As for the Plaifterers Work. 


Lathing, Plaiſtering, Rendring — 
and Waſhing with White and —— 00—01—02 

For Size, per Yard. — 
Lathing and Plaiſtring per Yard. 
Plaiſtring and Sizing, per Yard. 


Smiths Work. 


om Balconies, per It. — — 00; 
For — CEN Pair — 0C—16—00 
Caſements, per Piece —00—0 46 08 


00 —00—10 
00 —00—06 


* 


For Paint ing. 


Window * — cc 4c 
Shop Windows Doors, Pales, ter Tard. —o0c—0100 


Nou, ſaith he, from theſe Rates of Materials for Building, and 
for Workmanſhip : ſuch a Houle as is here propoſed, will a- 
mount to about 360 Pounds, which is near 41 1. per Square. 

Now Mr. H. Philips, propoſes the following Method to find 
ppoſe, ſaith he, a Houſe, which is 
1 Rod or 16 £ in nas, calls Bok dhan back in the Flagks; 
the Compaſs of this Houſe wil be 6 Rods.and if this Houſe ſtands 

high Street, having a Cellar, 4 Stories, and a Garret, 
n- hth thereof will 
50 Foot, or 3 Rods; ſo that there will be T8 Rod of Brick 
wok in the Walk ; which may be al reduced to a Brick and 
thick, and ſuppoſe each Rod of Brich-work tor contain 4500 of 
Bricks, and will coſt about 7 J. the Building, viz. Bricks, Mortar, 
and W ip ; then the whole 18 Rods of Bcick- 
work, will coſt about 1261. The Timber-work. for 
Windows, Roofs, Cc. about as much more; the Tiling, 
Plaiſtering, Lead, Glazing, Painting, will be about 
» a Re ſo that the whole will amount to 378 J. 
tie door for the Rowe wil mas wal -pay far 
the Chimneys. So that this Houle cannot amount to above 
ts the Building, which is not full 73 l. per Square 5 but t lis 
a very. great Price, in compariſon of Mr. Leybourns, but he 
ſaith tha it nillhe worth mare er Ic, according to. the Matt 
price of the Materials. 
The Friendly Seciety of Landon, for Inſuring of Houſes, — 
Rules by which they value Houſes, wiz. either by the Rent, gc 


the number of Squares 5 on the Ground. plot. * 
2 


I 
J. 
Ji 
15 
Lf 
Il 
on: 


x7. Rate 2 
— and Garrets. 


100 10 n wil ae 


e 


HA 
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*\\1 
Ill 
| : IT 121 
11 115 125 1 


C 

| ings which I muſt not forget. The 
1ſt, C out of Georgio Vaſſari”s before his Labourious Work 
of the Lives of Archite#s) is to paſs a running Examination o- 
verthe whole Edifice, according to the Properties of a well 
ſhapen Man; as whether the Walls ſtand upright, ypon a good 
Foundation; whether the Fabrick be of a comely Stature; 
whether for the breadth it appear well burniſbed , whether the 
principal Entrance be in the middle of the Front, like our Mouths ; 
equal number, and 


4.» becauſe it is the greateſt Offence agaiuſt 


? 


. 
. 
* 


— 
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Symmetria, is a due proportion of each part in 
of the whole; whereby a great Fabrich ſhould have great 
Apartments or Runs, great Lights, or Windows, great 
Entrances or Doors, great Stair-caſes, great Pillars and 
Pilaſler a, &c. In fine, all the Members and Parts large. 
to the Building, For as it would be but 
an odd fight to ſce a great Man with little Legs, Feet, Arms 
Hands, Cc. So alſo it would be undecent to fee a great Fabrich» 
canfitt ot little Apartments, Lights, Stair-caſes, Entrances, &c. 
So on the other hand, as it is ſtrange to ſee a little Man pofleſt 
of great Members, and Limbs, it is alſo every whit as unſeemqy 
to ſee a Fabric that is but ſmall, to be contrived into great 
Rooms, to have great Stair-caſes, large Entrances, Lights, &c. 


But again, as it is an unbeſeeming fight, to ſeo either a great or 
little Man to have ſome of his Members proportionable to his 


Body, and other ſome fo large as if they did belong to a Mon- 


ſier or Giant, and not to him to whom they are aft: So it 


is equally as ugly to ſee a little e or Eifice, to have fome of 


its parts monſtrous allo, viz. great in ſome parts ot the At 
ments, and by coalequence others muſt be as little, or ſome 


muſt be annihilated ; and fo by conſequence, will be wanting; 
or great Stair · caſes, great Windows, great Doors, or any other 
 Nembers larger than they ouzit to be, in teſpect of the Sym- 
metry ct the Parts with the whole. It's like wiſe unfeemly to 
ſee ſome of the Parts too little, that they are not proportiona- 
ble to the Hole Structure) as to ſee a Man have one very ſmall 
Leg. and the other proportionable to his Body, or to have one 
nttle Eye like a Bird's, and the other like (what it ſhould be) a 


Man's. c. Thus we fce there are many Errers which may be 


committed, (tor want oj a due Conſideration, and Premeditati- 
on) in the prc partion of the Parts, gre. of a Building, and 
th1: is too often too well known to ſome Gentiemen that are 
Builders, hen they light on Workmen that are unskilful in tlie 
Rules of Proporticn, and the Tleory of Archite@ure, and ſuch 
Men very often ran themſelves into a grand Error; fo that they 
are almoſt confounded in their Bufineſs, and know not wel 
which way to winde themſelves out of it again; and being thus 
wandered from the right Road, (for want of this neceſſary Know- 
ledge. ) they ſtill blunder on in the dark, not knowing à better 
way than their old in-artificial one; till they have finiſhed theic 
Courtz : ⁊ix. Compleated, or rather (which is more proper) 
co c:udcd, their Building; according to their way of Working 
by Guets ; and theſe Gueſſing Workmen too often gueis 
wrong, at d commit many Faults, which are eaſily detected, by a- 
vy one, that has but a little skill in judging of a Buildings Sym- 
metry, &. Beſides their conceal'd Crimes, which ſuch Men are 
very ſubject to commit, viz. (1 mean) their cutting, mangling, 
rad ſpoiling their Maſter's Materials, when they work upon hi, 

OE . 2 Sduſĩ 
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Stuff, as they generally do in the Countrey : Sometimes yon 
may obſerve in your Couric of Cenſir ing, a Dock, or Chimney fo 
either to the right or left, ſo a> to ſpoil the intended 
uſe of a Room, and tho it be ngt totally ſpoiled, yet it ſeems as 
in& as well as Rea- 


caſtons. Perhaps ſometimes you may obſerve a Chimney ſo ſi- 
tuated le of a Room, (tho' defign'd for Conveniency, 
well be carried up otherwiſe from the 
et this Chimney ſhall ſpoil the intended 
of 2 Rooms, (vic. that in which the Chim- 
adjoining to the Chimncy-amb) thus I 
2 Chambers in a great meaſure thus 


moe) 

they might as well have carried farther the other way) and by 
this means the Door was placed too far toward other the Wall of 
the Rooms, fo that the Partition-wall by this means was made 
ſo ſhort betwixt the other Wall and the Door (at the Chimney- 
jamb) that it was thereby rendred unfit to place any Beds a- 
gainſt it ;altho' it was the moſt becoming Place for Beds in the 
Rooms: mes li ing ill-contrived Stair-caſes are 


e, and then again on the 
a Stair-caſe ſo large in em that if you were 1ſt. to have ſeen the 
Stair-caſe, before you had ſeen any of the other A 


der 
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the Dignity of the Maſter 
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Pater Fanua: Cor mag 


iving) of all — 
Diſtributio, uſeful Caſting Nr „L. _ 
10. is that r Pleaſure, of which | — 
2 is 2222 Buildiog, Num. 
2 
treated 
S. 2. 


Theſe are the 4 General ought to run 
I jd | 
or undertake ork — 
| to Cenſure the W ** : 
I dear an Objeftion, even from ſome wel 
; thinks 
Which (me 


itious Uſe, both 
be a . Su «* * To wh . pP ſſil | the 
4 oy tele get fees but even the 
Picbures, Miſappli- 
22 Perfections and Endowments of Nature. As 
. 
- 


r of Eng with tht dere 
wiſh ths Had of Bild ich > 
* In Building (ſaith he 

of Dr. T. F. 1 
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the Builder with the full coſt at 1/7. it would blaſt a 
Builder in the Bud, and therefore they tooth him up till 
young Bi him ſomethiny to confute them. 

"Ihe Spirit of Building 1ſt. polleſſed People after the Floot, 
which then cauſed the Contuſion of Languages, and fince of the 
Eſtate of many a Man. I have known fome Perfons that would 
curſe thoſe with whom they were angry ( if they were Men ca- 
1 the Spirit of Building might poſſeſs 


But ment. 


is a Term uſed by Maſons, and Bricklayets, by which they 
mean the Supporters, or Props, on, or againſt which the Feet 
of Arches teil. 


Buttery. 


1. What.) In Noble-men's, and Gentle-men's Houſes, tis the 
Room belcuging to the Butler,in which he diſpoſes all his Uten- 


lils, belonging to his Office, as his Napkin- preis, Table cloth, and 


Napkins, Pets, Glaſſes, Tankards, Monteth, Ciſtern, Cruets, 
Salvers, Pepper-boxes, _— -box, Muſtard-pot, Spoc ns, Knives, 
Forks, Voider, or Basket, and all other Neceſſaries 
ing to his Office. ; 

2. Of its Poſetion. ] — to Sir Henry Mot tons Rule, it 
ought to be placed on the North fide of the Building, that is de- 
fign'd for the Otfices. It is generally with us in England placed 
2 viz the Room commonly juſt on the top of the 


Bullen nails. / 


3. What } Area fort of Nails ein round Heads, and but 
ſhort Shanks, Tin d, and Lackerd; 1 think there is about 3 Si- 
es of em. 

2. D in hanging of Rooms, and fit- 
ting up 8 
— Cots, br.» ad tools, Chairs, Couches, 


Buttreſs. 


1. {bat.} A Term in 4rchiteFure uſed to fignifie a Prop, 
Support, eit the 
mer in its Poſition, as againſt Brick, or Stone-walls that are 
6 them on the o- 


appertain- 


—> 


--S> 


— 
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ther fide, as a Bank of Ear i er the tine; they are e uſed & 
gainſt the Any les ot Steeples, Ciurc.ics, and of Dings of 
Stone, Cc. On their out-fide, and along the Wals of fuch 
Buildings, as have great and heavy Rois, which would 
be fubject to thruſt the Walls out, it they were not thicky 
it there be no Buttreſſes placed againſt them; 
are allo commonly for a and Burmens 
azainft the Feet of Arches, th.t are turned cro6 ſome 
great Halls, in old Palaces, Abbeys, Cc. And generally at the 
Head of Stone buildings where there are great Crocket- windows, 
there are for the moſt part, Buttreſſes, placed for Butments to 
the Arches of theſe Windows. As to the Theory of Buttreſſes, 
or But ments, I never yet could ſce any thing of it. Tis my 
Thoughts, an Ingenious, Sagacious, and prying Architect, that 
is well grounded in the Mathematicks (and would but take the 

trouble upon him, throughly to cxamiue this Matter) he might 

bring it within the Bounds of Reaſon, and Rules; whereby to 
know nearly of what Size, and (by conſe ce) what werght 

a But treſa, or gut ment ought to be ( which you muti note muſt - 
be various) according to the Dimentions, and Form of the 

Arch, and the weight which is fuper-incumbent on it. As to 


the weight of the Materials, both on the Arch, and in the But- 


treſs, or Butment, tis no difficulty to calculate: But perhaps 

it may be here objected, there is a ſeniible difference as to the 
ſtrength, and goodneſs of the Mortar, which may in a great 

meaiure.compenlate tor the weight of the Buttreſs, or Butment ; 

for where there 15 agſtrong firm Mortar made uſe of, Jeſs Weight 

Cor Magnitude) of Brick, or Stone, ſnall be capable to reſiſt the 

Preſſure of an Arch, with its Super- incumbent Materials; than 

where the Mortar is bad and fecble. To which | anſwer, 1 

could very well experiment the ſtrength of Mortar, both as to. 
a dire, or oblique Force, viz. Either ſhoving it out of its Po- 
ſition, or pulling it the ſhorteſt way from its Adherents, by 
which I mean lifting directiyj up. I think it may alſo be feaſi- 
ble ( and I am ſure it would be uteful) to make Experiments, to 
try what Butment would be requiſite for Arches of any Dimen- 
ſion, or Form, whether Straight, Semicircular, Skeen, or Scheam, 
or of the 3d. or 4th. Point, or Eliptical, Cc. 

The Ingenious Dr. Hook, Reader of Geometry in Greſham-col- 
ledge ; hath iſed in his Treatiſe of Helioſcopes, to Publiſh 
ſomething of this Nature; but if ever he did do it, I have not 
been fo | 5dr as ever to ſee it, or hear of it, but only in 
that Treatiſe; what he there promiſed, was as follows, viz. A 
true Mathematical, and Mechanical Form of all manner of Arch- 
es, with the true Butment neceſſary to each of them. A Pro- 
dlem (ſaith he) which no Architectonick Writer hath ever yet 
attempted, much lefs b | 

A Treatiſe of this nature, would be extream uſeful to the 
Publick: For the want of a certain Rule in Arching, with its 
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_ Calidutts, 


1. e. Conveyers of Heat. The Ancients 


Calidudts ) 
fundry 


ſecret) Pipes (call'd 
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Vaulted or Arched. 
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2. Price of making ] Mr. Leg hamn favs, They are common 
made by tie Piece, at dincrent Kates, according to the Curiof,. 
ty of the Work. And experienced Workmen tell me, They 
have commonly 2 5. © d. tor making and carving of each. But 
in London they will carve them for 1 s. 8 d. each. = 

3. Price of Painting. ] Mr. Leyh rn ſays, They are commonly 
Painted by Tale, or io much per Piece, according to the Colour 
they are laid in. 


Cantaliver-cormh. 


1. What.} Is fuch a Corniſh as has Cantalivers under it. 

2. Price. | Mr. Leybourn fays, They are commonly made 
Foot, running Meature | i. e. by the number of Feet, in length 
only] at different Rates, according to the Curi of the 
Work. And experienced Workmen tell me, That com- 
monly have 1 5. fer Foot for the Corniſh, it being plain with- 
W 6d. 
per . 


dy the 


Canting airs. 
V. Stairs. 
Capital. 
1. What.) The Ornament that is made on the top of a Co- 


2. Tuſcan.) According to Vitrwuins, the height of the Tuſcan 
_ Capital (by the Aſtragal at the bottom) muſt te half the Dia- 
meter of the Body of the Column below. And this height being 
divided into 3 Parts, the firſt, and uppermoſt part goes to the 
Abacus | which is a Square, or flat Mouiding } the 2 4. Part goes 
to the Ru tin, and Fillet under it, | the Boultin is a quarter of a 
Circle, the Fiilet a narrow tlat Moulding ] and this part is fubdi- 
vided into 4 Parts, of which 3 go to the Boultip, and 1 tothe 
Fillet, and the 3 d. and lift Part goes to the Neck, which is flat 
and ſtraight. Again, the Neck is divided into 2 parts, one of 
which is the breadth of the Aſtragal under it which confiſts of 
a Semicircle, and a Fillet under it] The Aſtragal is again di- 
vided into 3 parts, of which 2 go to the Semicircle, and 1 to 
the Fillet. The Projetture ot the Capital ſhall be part of the 
Diameter of the Body of the Column below. The Aſtragal 
projecteth in a Square. 
According to Scammozz7, the heighth of the Capital (by the 
Aſtragal at the bottom) mull (alſo) be : the Diameter at 
o- 


I Y 0 V- 


, Aﬀerag 
| the Fillet is + of the whole, the 3 d. and uppermoſt part of the 
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Column below. And this heighth being divided into 60 parts, 
20 of them ſhall go to the Abacus (or Plinth, as he calls it) 15 to 
the Echinus or halt round (which I itruvius cally the Boultin) 5 to 
the Rondel, or Bead-moulding | which is a Semicucle] 3 to the 
Liſt (which ¶ ĩtruvius calls a Fillet) and 17 to the Neck, or Frieſe, 
(as he calls it.) Again, 7 ſuch Parts muſt go to the Ronde! of 
the Aſtragal, and 3 to its Lift. 

according to Palladio, the heighth of the Capital is (alſo ) 
half the Diameter of the Body of the Column below (ix. by 
the Aſtragal, which none of them reckon a part of the Capital, 
tho in propriety of Speech, it ought to be fo eſteem'd.) And 
this height is divided into 3 equal Parts, the uppermoſt of which 
goes to the Abacus (which he alſo calls the Dado, cr Dye) the 
next part goes to the Ovolo, or Echinus (Vitruvins calls it the 
Boultin) the other part is divided into 7, of one of which is 
made the Liſtella (Vitruvius calls it the Fillet) under the Ovolo, 
and the other 6 Parts go to the Co//orino, or. Neck (Che alſo calls 


the 
. heighth 
ided into 3 Parts, the firſt and lowermoſt goes to the 
next Part goes to the Boaltin{ by which Term he here 
comprehends ſeveral Members and deſcribes this Part in 2 Forms. 
) and 3 Fillets 
under it, and the other is a Bow/tin, and . 

i is divided i 2 of which go to the Boul- 
focalld, and the other to the 3 Fillets, or to the 
z the Fillets are all of an equal fize, in the Aſtragal, 


Capital is again divided into 3, the 2 lowermoſt of which go 
to the and the other to the Cimatum [ which is an O. G. 
with the hollow downwards) and a Fillet over it. An O--G. 
is a Moulding, ſomewhat teſembling an S, which Vitruvius 
makes of 2 er Circles join d together; and this Crmatum be 
ing alſo divided into 3 parts, 2 of em go to the 0--G, and 1 to 
the Fillet. The Aſtragal under the Capital is equal to ; the 
Neck, and madeas in N. 2. 

_ Scammozzi makes the Capital of the fame heighth, which he 
divides into 6o parts, of which 3 go to the Fillet of the Cima- 
rum, $5 to the O- G of the Cimatum, 12 to the Square, 14 to 
the Boultin, 5 to the Rondel, and 2 to the Fillet of the Aſtra- 
gal under the Boultin, and 19 to the Neck. The Aſtrigal un- 
der the Neck contains 10 ſuch parts, of which 6 goes to the 
Rondel, and 3 to the Fillet. I have deſcribd it by | itrutins's 
Terms, for Scammorgi mentions none of them. 


by. 


Pu- 
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 Palladio (alſo) makes the Capital of the 
Vitruums, which he divides into 3 parts, 
which he ſubdivides into 3 parts, 2 of wh go to Tat ium 
{which Vitruvius calls the Cimatum] and is again ſubdivided into 
3 parts, one of which goes to the Liſlella, or Amulet | which 
Wierwvins — 25 _ and the other 2 to the Same-retta, 


which /rtruvies int this Number calls he Shear The 2d. of 
3 zrand Diviſions of the Capital, i vided into 3 parts, 
2 of whichgo tothe vol, or Echinns [ which Vitnvins N. 2.3 
n 1 
are 3, and ut principal part goes to 

potrachelium, or Prize [which Vierevins cabs the Neck] The 4- 
ragal under the Neck, is as high as all the 3 Annulets. 

4. nick. ] According to Uitrwvins is made thus, 22 
rr 8 parts, 
_— parts, of which 3 of em muſt go to the Cima- 

to the Fillet, and 2 to the 82 
Then take 4 parts for the Trochilus of the 
Trochidus is that Member from whence the Scroll 
take 4 parts from the Boultin | which is . of 
be Carv'd with Eggs, and Anchors. Then take 2 
Aftragal under the Boultin, the Abrag al is Carv'd with 
has Filler on each fide of it, — of 
6 remaining parts muſt go to the half of 
Then take 8 more ſuch parts, which muſt go 
mainder of the Frieze, ot Neck of the 


for the under the 
yur 1 Neck, 


Scammorzi s of the Tonick Capital is ſo 
fee eee th And Palladio's 
on agrees with Vitruvins's. 

3. Corinthian.) — to Pidenins, the heighth of this 
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the Aſtragal at the bottom) is equal to the Diame- 
LUA e of which goes to 
the Abacus (which confiſts of 4 IR 6 0 , and Plinth, 
[hich is but a larger Fillet] the Abacus being ſub - divided into 


ab 1 


to the Files. and 9 tothe 

Palladie alſo makes the heigh 

whole Diameter of the Body of the 
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the Skeleton ) of 4 
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The Price of Framing the Carcaſs of a. 


in.] 


Countrey 


] The Timber-nork (ait 


1. What. 
"2. Price Haming] The 


2. Price 


Y 


Try 


of 


A ka tos Dc A+ tka + 


Mr. William Liberal of London, bis Bil! of Ala. 
terials had of, and Work done by Tho. Trueman. 
June 24. 1702 | 


J. EI 


For 17 Load of Oaken-timber, at 22 4. theLoad. 18—14—00 
For 28 Load of Fir-timber, at 35 s. the Load. — 49 — c 


For 180 Feet of Oaken-plank, 2 Inches thick, at 342 . 

the Foot. © — F. 8 
For 17 M. of 10 d. Nails, at 6 s. the M. © $-—©2—0© 
For 7 C. of Deals, at 6. 55. the C — 45-—17—05 


For 28 i. of large Spikes, at 4 d. the ih, _———00--09—c4 
For 8 Weeks Work for my ſelf, at 3 5. the Day.— 7-—04-—00 
For 8 Weeks 2 Days Work ior my Man. td 
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Car-tooſes touaes, touches. 


In Architecture are much the ſame as Modilions; only 
are ſet under the Corniſh in Wainſcoting, and thoſe under the 
Corniſh at the Eves of a Houſe. Some Workmen call them 
Pati, or The © etal 


Care 
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Cartridges, 


In architecture are the lame as Cartoozes. 


( urt-naus. 


| V. Nails. 
Caſeing of Timber-work, 
1. What.) Is a Plaiſtering ot a Houſe all over on the out-fide 


with Mortar; and then ſtriking it (by a Ruler) with the corner 
of 2 Trowel, or the like, to make it reſemble the Joynts of 


3 Stone; that ſo the whole Houſe may ſeem to be Built of 
>... 
3 
3 4 
3 
EY 
3 
1 
x 
4 
14 
5 
, 
A 
bh | 1. Crown. | A Caſe of Crown-glaſs (as a Glazicr in Ltnden in- 
* forms me) contains 24 Tables, each Table being Circular, or 
* nearly fo, and (as I obſerv d) about 3 Foot 6 Inches, oc 3 Foot 
$3 Inches Diameter. V. P. Glaſs, N. 3. | X 
| 2. New-caſtle. | The fame Gentleman tells me, that they have 
35 Tables of New-caftle-glaſs to the Caſe ; and that there ſhould 


6 Foot of Glaſs in a Table: I am ſure there is as much (and 
more) in one of them I faw in his Ware houſe; for I obſerved 
them to be much of the Form of a Corner-tile ſuppo+'d to be 
preſt out flat; and by meaſuring one of them, I ſoun i him to 
be about 3 * Foot onthe upper or Circular End, and about 13 
or 20 Inches on the lower and oppoſite en i, aud the Perpen- 

dicular heighth about 3 Foot. Mr: Leys (and Mr. fr; 
Bs H 2 | 


from 


— 
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from him) ſays That a Table of New-caſile glaſs contains about 
5 Foot, and that 45 of theſe Tables go to a Caſe. 

3. Kormandy.] Mr. Wing ſays, That 25 Tables make a Caſe of 
No, mandy Glafs. 


3 


Caſenent, 


In Architecture is a hollow Moulding. Some Architects make it 
: of a Circle, others . 


Caſements, 


1 What. | In Architecture are Windows to 


2 


more, it had Locks to them; but 6 d. was thei 
e them with Turn-bouts or Tarn-buckles, | 

em or Cock-fpurs, and Pull-backs at the Hind-fide to pu 

them to with. One Smith told me, he would make them for 

54 I know fome Smiths in the Countrey, make 

em by the Foot C meaſuring the whole Circumference round 

the ou er edge of the Ciſement; thus, if a Caſement be 2 Foot 
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In Architecture a piece cf Timber, or 8 Bard, or the like, is 


laid 10 Caſf, or to be Caſt, when (by i 


ab. | + 44 


Catadrome. 


a Crane, which Builders uſe in li 
great Weights. 


or Moi · 


fring R 


1. What.) In ArchiteRture is the 


the top of a Room, 
next Roo — 
Ceiling-joyſts) 
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op the Paſſage of the Duſt, and leſſen the Norſe over-head. 
and in Summer-time the Air of the Room is fomewhat the 
cooler for it | 

2. Of Meaſuring | This Work i: commonly done by the Yard. 
containing $ Superticial Feet : ) Ard in taking their Dimenthi- 
ons, if the Room be Wainfcoted, they contider how tar the 
Cormſh bears into the Room, by putting a Stick Perpendicular 
to the Ceiling, cloſe to the edge of the uppermoſt p.rt ot tlic 
Cormſh, and meaſuring the Diſtance from the Perpendicular 
Stock to the Wainſcot; twice which diſtance they always de 
duct from the length, and breadth of the Room taken upon the 
Floor, and the Remainder gives them the true length and bread {1 
of the Ceiling ; which if it be taken in Feet Cos moſt commor h 
tis) they Multiply one into the other, and divide the Product 
by g. and the Quotient gives them the Content in Yards. 

3. Price. ] In Zmnd-n the Workmanth:'p (rr. Lithing, PI. 
ſtering and Finiſhing) is commonly-reckon'd about two ber © 
three Farthings per Yard. In Rutland, and ſome Paits of Kent, 
(as about Turbridge-wells, &c.) I know they have 3 d. jor Yard. 
And in fome parts of Suſſex, the War kmen tell me they hee 
4 4. per Yard. But if the Workmen find all Materials, and Lat! 
it with Heart-oak-laths, then they commonly reckon about: 
ber Yard, and with Fir-laths, about 2 4. per Vere. 


— — _ 
— 2 


Cerling-joyſts, or Beams. 

1. What. ) Sce Ceiling. N. 1. 

2. Of Meaſuring. ] The Work of putting up Ceiling-joy ti: 1: 
meaſur'd by the Square; and therefore the Jenzth in Feet bein, 
Multiply'd by the breadth in Fect, and 2 places of Figures M- 
ing cut of on the Riglit hand, what remaius to the Le-hand +. 
Squares, and what is cut off is odd Feet, of which 25. make a 
quarter, 50, halt, and 75 three quarters ot à Square. 

3. Price.) Putting up of Ceiling: joy ſts is worth 4 or 5 
Clome Workmen tell me, they have 55.) fe, Square. 

: 4 


Cell, F. 


1. What.] They are the loweſt Rooms in a Houle, the Ceilings 
of which lie level with the Surface of the Ground, on which the 
Houſe ſtands, or at leaſt but very little higher. 

2. Situation.] Sir Henry Wotton ſays, They ought (unleſs the 
whole Houfe be Cellar d) to be Situated on the North fide of the 
Houſe, as needing a cool and freſh Arr. 4 

Orv; 255mg. They are common!» .di.:.ve8 by the ſoljd Yard, 
CL ie „hd Feet; and theretore the length, breadth, 

FF | ELF, nd the Pro- 
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duct divided by 27, the Quotient will give the Content in ſo- 


— 


lid Yards. 
C (Met. 
1. What, | In Architecture is a ſtrong, ſticking, cleaving, or 
inc ing Mortar 


5 nee eee J 
5 [ayers uſe in Cementing of Bricks for ſome kind of Mouldings, or 

in Cementing a Block of Bricks as they call it) for the Carving 

of Scrolls, or Capitals, or ſuch like, c. One is call d cold Ce- 
ment, the other hot Cement; becauſe the former is made, and u- 

fed without Fire, but the latter is both made and uſed with 
Fire. The cold Cement being accounted a Secref, is known but 

to few Bricklayers ; but the hot Cement is common. I ſhall here 
ſhew how to make them both. 


To make the Cold Cement. 


Take halt a Pound of old Cheſhire-cheeſe, pair off the Rind, 
and throw it away; cut or grate the Cheeſe very ſmall, and 
it in to a Pot, put toit about a Pint of Cows-milk, let it 
Night, the next ing get the Whites of 12 or 14 
then take half a Pound of the beſt unſlack'd or Quick-lime 
you can and beat it to Powder in a Mortar, then fift it 
througha fine Hair-five into a Tray or Bowl of Wood, or into 
an Earthen-diſh, to which put the Cheeſe and Milk, and flir 
them well together with a Trowel, or ſuch like thing, —— 
the Knots of Cheeſe, if there be any, then add the Whites 
the Kggs, and all well together, and fo uſe it. This Ce- 
ment will be of a white colour ; but if you would have it of the 
colour of the Brick, put into it either ſome very fine Brick- 
duſt, or Almegram, not too much, but only juſt to colour it. 


To make the Hot Cement. 


Take one Pound of Rozin, a quarter of a Pound of Bees- 
wax, half an Ounce of fine Brick · duſt, half an Ounce of Chalk- 
CO 4 
duſt through a ſine Hair Brick, 

Chatk in f Mortar before yew K it) ein together in 2 

kin, or other Veſſel, about a quarter of an Hour, ſtirring 
the while with an Iron, or a piece of Lath, or fuchh 
2 and let it ſtand 4 or 3 Minutes, and 


Cemented 
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ob vpon tnother, Joyners do, when they glew 2 Boards to- 


Chambers. 


1. What. Id a Building all thoſe Rooms are call d Chambers, 
that are ſituated between the lowermoſt (excepting Cellars } 
iid the uppermoſt Room. So that in fome Houſes there are 
wow of mote Stories of Chambers. 

- Sitwation J. Sir Henry Wotton tells us, That the 
chan: of hight (is 6 ul) ought to be 


ary J The length of a Well 
to be the breadth, and 


8 2 —5 height three quarters of the breadth 


Channel. 


da the hnick Capita), r the Abacus, 
and lies open upon the Echinus, or Eggs, which has its Centers, 
of turkings on every fide, to make the Volutes. 2 


2 
1a architetture fignihes the Top, or Head of a Villar. 
Chauncel, 


Vulgirty Charrel, the moſt ſicred part of a Temple, or 
Church, ſec called from the Cancelli, or 3 which anciently 


us d to ſeparate that part rrom the ceft of tue Church, The 
— call it 4dyton. | 


Chimney g. 


x. ba] A Chimney is a particular de. 
r nd for the Conveniency of Fireing, "= 3 or Tunnel 
ee way the Smoek. 

afuring.} The Brick: layers, in making of Chimnevs, 
Fl) A. agree by the Heurth; yet they 13 alſo 
524 the Rod, as in other Erick- work; and Tien their Me. 
of taking their Diancunons, bs thus: Witt 
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bout 1 5 s. per Hearth : But ſome Workmen in Suſſex tell me, 
they have 20 3. and ſometimes 25 f. per Hearth for building of 
em. 

4. Rules about Timbers near em, ] 1. Let no Timber be laid 
within 22 Inches of the fore ſide of the Chimney-jambs. 2. Let 
all Joyſts on the back ot any Chimney 


Neyertheleſs, in theſe Points, the Workman ought rather to 
be guided by the Modern Faſhions, than by the words of this 


Lak 


E 


ble of 
Water. to 
skrew at the 
end ſmall 
end Water, is 
to be ire, that 
ſhall at the 
ordinary hei when 
the Water i hole 
10 a windy other- 
wiſe might oftentimes re- 
vert, It were them may 
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ſupply the place of the other, when tis exhauſted, 3 
blow the Fire in the mean time. 


it can re dnt ie hay? 
comes out free, and undiſturb'd. I have known this laſt Con- 
trivance help Chimneys, that before Smoak'd very much. But 
believe the ingenious Carpenter, and Bricklayer might pre- 
vent the Smoaking of any Chimney, by a due S:tuation of the 
Doors of the Room, and an apt falling-back of the Back. and 
convenient gathering of the Wings, and Breſt of the Chim- 
ney. But how, and in what manner this is to be done, I muſt 


refer to the next Opportunity. 


Chimney: books. 

1. hat.) Theſe are Hooks of Steel, or Braſs, put into the 
Jambs of the Chimney, in each Jamb one, for the he handle of 
the Fire-pan, and Tongs to reſt in. 4 

2. Price. ] The Steel-hooks are commonly about 1 5. the 
pair, and the Braſs ones, about : s. the pair in London; for fo 
have there bought em. 

Chimney-jambs. 

The ſides of a Chimney, common out Perpendicu- 

iarly (tho' ſometimes Circularly) — on the Extre 


mities of which the — , — alte, te Corner. 
ſtone. * 


Chimney- ec EF, 


1. Whet, Certain Mouldings of Wood, ——_ ſtanding 
3 ot the Jambs, and coming over the Mantle- 


— 
worth 10s. but there may be ſuch ns CO oe 


as with their Coves, and other —- be worth 20, 30, 
or 40 5. a piece. Chimney-pteces » 7 ay or black Fleak'd- 
marble, or of Rance, or Liver-colour'd-marble, are worth (of an 
ordinary fize) 12, or 141. a- piece. Chimney-pieces of Wood, 
rl 12, or bears ofthe f 

more or leſs, according to largeneſs, goodneſs Stuff, 
and Curioſity in the Workmanſhip. 


Price ] Chimney -pic ces of Lr 


3- Paint · 


| 
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Ser coul, and then they lay another Courſe of Bricks the other 
way, laying them at a little diſtance from one another, and 
ing Sea-coal upon them: And thus they continue, laving 


Cleaving - 
Of Laths, Pales, Shingle, and Timber. V. Lache, Pales, Cc. 
_ Cleer-ſlory-window. 
V. Window. N. 
Clench-nals. 


V. Nails. N. 5. 
Clinkers. 
| Thoſe Bricks are ſo call'd by ſome( which having naturally much 


Nitre, or Salt- peter in them, and lying next the Fire in the 
Clamp, or Kilo, ) b the violence of the Fire they are run, and 


are glazed over. 
Clorfter. 
A cloſe and Habitation, where Friars, Monks, and 
Nuns live retir'd from the World. Alſo a long Place cover d 
Archi- 


with 2 Floor, or Flat - fond, ſupported bv Pillars. V. P. 
——S c 


cala 


— ——— —ñ —1 —— — 


— —— —-— . 1 ˙—— 
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Cloſet. 


A general Name for any very fmall Room. The Contrivance of 
Cloſets in moſt Rooms, now fo much uſed ( and fo uſeful) is one 
great Improvement of Modern Architecture. 


Clout-nals. 
v. Nails. N. 6. 
Clout-brad-. 
V. Brads. N. 
Cockle-flarrs. 
As Winding-ſtairs. V. Stair-caſe. N. III. 
Coins. 
As Quoins. 
Collorino. 
v. Capital. N. 2. 
3 Clledge. 


A Place ſet apart for the Society, and Cohabitation of 
* 


ö Collar. beam. 
A Beam fram'd croſs betwixt 2 Principal Rafter:. 


Column. 


— 


CO 


—ů—ů— 
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Architrave, 


be handled in their 


confifts of 5 


— 


Body, 
each enn 


viz. Pedeſtal, 


Every Ca (in the lage 


— 


—— is 2 round Pillat for Sup- 


Dr 
and Corniſh ; 
places 


Parts. 


2. 


3. 
port and 


5 


— —— 


— 


Note C1.) That in this, and the 4 following Tables of the 
heighths of Columns, and their Parts; I have taken pains to re- 
duce all my Author's Dimenſions to Modules and Minutes ; rec- 
koning a Module the Diameter of the Body of the Column, juſt 
above the Baſe ; and a Minute the Soth. part of a !4odule. C2. 
That the heighth of the Body of a Column, is reckon'd from the 
= Ws the Baſe, to the top of the Aſtragal under the Capi- 


3. Diet] The whole heighth of this Column, and the 


heighth of each principal part thereof, according to ſeveral Au- 
thors, is as in this Table. 


— — — —— — — —— 


Mo. ME.) Mo. I, Mo. 1. Mo. Me 


—ů— — ——— — 
| 


| 
58 2 26 0 5 a 


1 


| Mo. 34 | Mo..M: 


z 
— — — 


14 15 


14 15] 


- Corinthian. } The whole heighth of this C 
heighth of each principal Part thereof, according to ſeveral 


8. Roman Compoſita, or Comprand.) The whole heighth of this 
Column, and the heighth of each principal part thereof, accur- 
ding to ſeveral Authors, is as in this Table. 


9. Of Diminiſbing.] Columns of every Order muſt be fo formed, 
1 2 LD note how; which dimi- 
niſhing muſt be more or leſs, according to the proportion of their 
heighths; and is to begin from one third part of the whole Shaft 
upwards, Ci. e. the lower third part is to be of an equal bigneſs; 
which Philander preſcribes (by his own preciſe meaſuring of ancient 
Columns) as the moſt graceful Diminution. And tor the quantity to 
be diminiſhed, Architects lay down this Rule. 


2 Er — 2 — -— w—_ — 


| That the part 


0; im» winsle 


ſmaller at the top, juſt under the Capital, than below, juſt a- 
bove the Baſe, i. e. the Diameter o 


| Tuſcan 
| Dorick 
the top, of the & Ionick Column, is 
| Corinihian 
Compound 


— 4 


at 


N 


| me Diameter of the Column below. 


Colours. 


The Principal Colours us d in Painting of Houſes, &c. ſhall be 
treated of intheir proper places. : 


| I 2 Com- 


Compartment, 


1 
— 


Concamerat e- 


Won an acched Reef, u is Veal, Oc. to Ach 
over. | 


Conclave, 
Fn Architecture, is a Cloſet, or Inner-chamber. 
Condutlts. 


Sewers, or Gutters to convey the 
Fn theſe (fays Sir Hemy Wertan Art fhould 
ſeparating thoſe ignoble Conveyances from 
(where there wants a running Water, ſhould 
moſt remote, and loweſt part of the Foundation, 


— — — — H — — 
- 


1 con By i CD SEED 
the Extremities ooden-pi to em Iplittinę 
afterwards imitated in Stone - work. , 


Contramure, 


In Architecture, is an Out- wall, built about the Wall of 3 
City. 
Coperng of Walls. 


1. Whot.) The Copeing of a Wall is the Top, or Cover of 
it, made ſloping to carry off the Wet. 

2. Price.) I have known Brick-walls (of 1: Brick thick) co- 
ped with Stone, for 4 d. per Foot, lineal, (or running) Meaſure ; 
the Workman drawing the Stones into this Price. 

3. Drawing of Stones, for-] Thave known 1 d. per Foot given 
for drawing the Stones for ing of Walls. 


Carbel, 


A ſhort piece of Timber laid into a Wall, with its end ftick- 
ing out ſome 6, or 8 Inches, more or leſs, accord ing as the Oc. 
requires : The under-fide ot the end fo ſticking | 


P 
are commonly ( 
under the middle of the Semi-girders 


ſometimes 


Holes left in the Walls of ancient Churches, Ge. for lmoges 
'0 ſtand ig. | 


I 3 Oris. 
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Corinthian Order. 


v. Column. N. III. 


Corner tiles. 
V. Tiles. N. v. 


Corner ſtlones. 


1. What.) Are 2 Stones, (commonly of Rigate, or Fire ſtone) 
42 — Jamb of a Chimney. Their 


* 


Cr nice niſb. 


1. What] A Corniſh in Architecture, is the of the 

7 principal parts of a Column. v. Column, N. 2. Corniſhes are 

— WII and under the Eves of Hou- 
c 


Gc. ; 

2. Kinds.) There are as many kinds of Corniſhes, as there 
are Orders of Columes, viz. Tuſcan, Dorick, lonck, Corinthi- 
an, and Compotite ; to which may be added, Plain, Cantaliver, 
Modilion, and Coveing Corniſhes : Of all which I ſhall treat 
in their Order. 

3. Tuſcan.) According to Vitruvius, the whule heighth of the 
Tufcan-corniſh is: a Module; which height being divided into 
4 grand Divitions, the uppermoſt of em goes to the Boultm, 
and F:ilet under it; and this Diviſion being ſub · divided into 4 
parts, 3 of em go to the Boultin, and 1 to the Fillet. The 2 next 
grand Diviſions go to the Coranz, or Crown, | which is flat and 
plain, ] And the lowermoſt grand Divifion goes to the Cima- 
tum; which being again divided into 3 pasts, the 
of em goes to the Fillet, and the other 2 to the Cima, or 0-G. 
The Pro'ecture of the whole Corniſh, (as alſo of each Member 
th-reot.) he makes to be equal to its heighth ; and the under 
fide of the Corona he divides into 11 parts, whereof he gives 2 
to the Fil/et, and i to the Denticle, and fo Alternately ; for tis 
fittin2 (fs he) to have 3 as deep as they are large. 
According to Scammozzi, the whole heighth of this Cor- 
niſh i. 39 Minutes. and the heighth of each Particular 
Member thereof (beginning at the top, and deſcending 


9 8 ES 


* © — 2 —— * 


OI 


| 


of 
whole. Then . 


— 
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orderly,) is as follows, The upper Liſt, or Plint of the 
Corniſh, 3 m. the Supercilium, Lift, Tirea, or Evebrow 1 1 m. 
the upper Scima, or 0-G. 8 m. the Lift under it 1 | m. the Corona, 
or Crown 9 m. the Liſt, 1 © m. the Scima, or greater 0-G 
6 m. (here's 1: m. left betwixt, for the depth of the Dentils) 
the Supercilium, or Liſt, 11 m. the Scimatium, or little 0-G 
$s m. the Liſt 2 m. 

Palladis makes the whole heighth of this Corniſh 44 m. 
whereot the Liſt at the top is 3 © m. the Scima Recta 10 m. 
the Lift under him 2 m. the Corona 10 m. the Boultin 9 m. 
the Lift 1: m. and the Cavetto, or Hollow y m. 

4. Doric b.] Vitruvius makes 2 different Faſhions of Dorick 
Corniſhes; the whole heighth of one of em is 2 Module, which 
divided into 2 Diviſions, one of em, ( vi7. the upper one 
is again divided into 8 parts, ot which goes to the Li 
at the top, and the other 7 to the O G. other grand Di- 
viſion is ſubdivided into 4 parts, of which the , and 
lowermoſt parts go to the 2 Cimatums, and the 2 middle 
go to the Corona, the Lift of each of thoſe Cimatum's is + of the 
whole Cimatum. The whole heighth of the other faſhion'd 
Corniſh is 40 m. which divided into 9 parts, 2 ſhall go to the 2 
Facia's, 1 to the Thorus, or Bon tin above em, 2 to the Modilr- 


ons above that, 2 to the Crown, and 2 to the Cima, or O- G at the 


top. The Modilions, as alſo the Crown being divided, each into 
3 one of em ſhall go to their reſpettive Cimatum's, of 
which their Lifts are each; of the whole. | 

According to Scammoxzi, the whole heighth of this Corniſh is 
42 m. whereot the Liſt at the is 2 m. the great O G 7 m. 
the Lift 1 m. the little 0-G 3 m. Corona 8 m. the Lift 1 m. 
the Caſement 2 m. the Boultin 5 m. the Lift 1 m. the Square 7 m. 
the Lift 1 m. and the Boultin 4 m. | 

Palladio, in his Verbal Deſcription of this Corniſh, makes the 
whole heighth of him to be 3 Sm. but in his Figure tis but 33m. 
Of which the Lift at the top is 2 + m. the Scima Resta, or 0-G 
6 + m. the Liſt i m. the Scima Reverſa 3 + m. the Corona 8 m. 
the Ovols, or Boultin 6 m. the Lift 1 m. and the Caſement at the 
bottom $ m. | | 

5. nick. ] The whole heighth of this Corniſh, according to 
Vitruvins, is about $2 * m. He deſcribes 2 faſhion'd Corniſhes in 
this Order; in one of them he divides the whole heighth into 
11 parts, the 2 uppermoſt of which goes to the cĩmatum, and the 
Bouitin under it; and this ſpace being ſub-divided into 6 parts, 
2 of em goes to the Fillet of the Cimatum, 3 to the 0-G, and 1 
to the Boultin. The next 2 grand Diviſions go to the Corma. 
The next 3 grand Diviſions go to the Cartanſes, and the Cima- 
tum over 'em; and this ſpace bei | 
x of em makes the Cimatum, 
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Bowlr:n, and Fillet over it, of which the Fillet is? part of the 
whole. Again, 1 of the next grand Diviſions goes to the 
Cajement, aud Fillet over it, of which the Fillet is 4 of the 
whoic. And the laſt grand Diviſion tothe Cimatum, of 
which the Fillet is part of the whole. In the other faſhion'd 
Corniſh, he divides the whole heighth into 6 parts, the upper- 
moſt of which goes to the 0-G, whereof its Fillet is: part, the 
next grand Diviſion being ſab-divided into 3 parts, the upper- 
moſt of em goes to the Cimatum, (of which its Fillet is part,) 
and the other tag end. ne v1 = 
ſub divided into 3 parts, the * goes to 
imatune, (of which its Fillet u rt) and the other 4 to the 
Cartouſes. The next grand Diviſion being ſub-divided into 
parts, 3 of em go the Boultin, and 1 to the Fillet under it. A 
the 1:ft grand Diviſion being ſub-divided into 4 parts, 3 of 'em 
go to thæ Caſement, and x to the Cimatum, ot which its Filet 
8 


Scammozzi makes the whole heighth of this Corniſh 43 m. 
v hereof the Lift at the top is 2 m. the Scima Recta 3 m. the 
Lift 1 m. the Scima Reterſu 2 | m. the Corona 5 m. the Sci- 
ma Reverſa2 1 m. the cartauſes 7 m. the Byultin 4 m. the Lift 
m. the Square $5 m. the Liſſ i m. and the Boultin 4 in. 

Palladio wakes the whole heighth of this Corniſh 45 4 m 
whereof the Lift at the top is 2 4 m. the Scima Recta 7 m. the 
Lift rt m. the Scima Reverſe 3 m. the (ron 8 m. the Sci- 
ma 4 over the Modijions 3 4 m. the M 7 , m. the 
Liſt r m. the Ovolc, or Boni tin 6 m. the Lift 1 m. and the C 
vetto, or Hol'ow 5 m. 
6. Crinthian.)] The whole heighth of this Corniſh according 
to I itrxvius is about 1 Module. He deſcribes 2 different fa- 
ſhioyd Cornithes in this order; in one of which he divides the 
whole heighth into & parts, the uppermoſt of which goes to the 
9-3, of which its Fitles is, part. Then x + of the next grand 
Diviſzons goes to the (ns and Cmatum over it, of which 
fpace the cum is | part, and its Fillet | of that. Then 1 5 
of the next grand Biviſions goes to the Modtlions, and Cimatum 
dver em, or which ſpace the Cimatum is, part. - And the laſt 
grand Diviſion goes to the Brultin, and Fillets over and under 
it; and this being divided into 3 parts, the lowermoſt poes to 
the Fillet, and the other 2 being azain divided into 6 parts, 5 
of em go to the But, and the other to the Fillet over him. 
in the other faſnion d Corniſh, he divides the whole heighth 
into 9 parts, of which the two uppermoſt being divided into 4 
parts, 3 of em go to the O- C, C whoſe Fillet is of the whole) 
ard the ather to the Cmatum over the Corona, (vihoſe Filler 
is of the whole.) The next 2 grand Divitions go to the e- 
ron. The next 2 grand Diviſions go to the diene, and tiie 
Cimatum over em. or this ſpace goes to the (imatum., (whoſe 
Hllet is; of the while Cumnatum) and the jo: to the Fedilion-. 


In- 
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The next 2 grand Diviſions go to the tin. and llet over and 
under it, which billets are cacn et the whole. ml the laft 
grand Diviſion goes to the im a! the tobt of the Coruiſp. 

According ta Scammzzi, the whole heighth of this Corniſh: 
is 45 + m. whereot the Liſt of the Scima Recta is 2 m. the Sci- 
ma Recta 6 m. the Lift of the Scima Reverſa 1 m. the Scima 
Reverſa 3 ;m. the Half round 1 m. the Con 7 m. the Ci- 
matum 3 m. the Modihons8 f m. the Lift i m. the Boultin 
5 m. the Lit 1 m. andthe Scima 5 m. 

The whole heighth of this Corniſh, according to Pall adio, is 
50 m. whereof 2 m. goes to the Lift of the Scima Recta; the 
Scima Recta is 8 © m. the Liſt * m. the Scim.: Reverſa 3 m. the 
Corona 7 m. the Liit of the 0-G over the Modilions 4 m. the 
0-G 2 m the Modilions g; m. the Boultin 4 , m. the Liſt 2 m. 
the Bou tin 3 m. the Lijt 1 m. and the O C. 4 m. 

7. Roman Comm paſita, or Compound.) The whole heighth of 
this Cor niſn. according to Vitrwvius is equal to the Diameter 
of the Column above, which is about 52 m. He deſcribes 2 
didetent faſhion'd Corniſhes in this order; one of which he di - 
vides into 2 parts, the uppermoſt of which goes to the G, 
(whoſe Filet is | of the whole,) and the undermoſt to the 
Corona and cimatum over it; and this Space being divided in- 
to 4 parts, 3 of em go to the Croz, and one to the Cimatum, 
whoſe Fillet is & of the whole (1matum. 

Scammozzi makes the whole heighth of this Corniſh 48 m. 
and Pailadio 45 m. but for the heighth of each particular 
Member, they leave us very much in the dark; for according 
fo reither of them the Sum of the Particulars will never make 
the whole heighth ; and beſides Palladio ſets down no Dimenſi- 
ons ta ſeveral of the Members of this Corniſn. So that I think, 
a Mun is but little the wiſer for what any of theſe Authors ſay 
of this Corniſh. 

3. Cant alluer.] Workmen tell me, that thoſe are call'd Can- 
22 that have Cantalivers under em. V. Canta. 

vers. N. | 

9. Modilinn, | Workmen tell me, That Modilion-corniſhes 
arc ſuch as have Moditions under em. V. Modilions. 

10. Coving. | Workmen tell me, That they call that a Coving- 
corniſh, which has a great Caſement, or Hollow in it, which is 
— Plaiſter d upon Compaſs, Sprockets, or 

* | 

11. Price.) Some Corniſhes (ſays Mr. Leyb»n) are valued 
by the piece, dearer, or „according to their largeneſs, 
goodneſs of the Stuff, and curioſity of Workmanſhip: O- 
thers are meaſur'd, and rated by the Foot Running-meaſure, i. e. 
by the number of Feet in length only. Experienced Carpen- 
ters tell me, That for making of plain Corniſhes (without any 


_ Carving) under the Eves of a Houſe, they commonly have : R__ 


* 
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Foot, running-meaſure. Mr. Wing tells us, | That Corniſhes are 
valu'd according to their Nature, and Bigneſs; a Modilion- 
corniſh (of Free ftone) of 18, or 20 — is worth, 
running · meaſure. He 


V. Corniſh. 


is alſo uſed in this Senſe ; viz. When Houſes are built 
forth over the Ground - plot, and that is (as common- 
dene 
Timber, which is Lathed and Plaiſter d; 
may walk dry; as tis much us d at 
per Walks ;) I fay, ſuch Work is call'd Coveing. 

2. Price.) Mr. Wing (in his Geodetes Pratticus Rederius = 
That the Carpenter's Work of Coveing, is worth 4 8. per 


under which People 
idge-wells, on the up- 


Crown, 
As Corona. 


Crown-poſt, 


Is that Poſt, which (in ſome Buildings) ſtands upright i 


in 
the middle, between 2 principal Rafters, from which there 
goes Struts, or Braces to the middle of each Rafter. It is alſo 


calf'd a King-piece, or Joggle-piece. 


Croſs garnets. 


V. Hinges. N. 2. 
Crofs-grain'd. 


Timber is ſaid to be croſs-prain'd, where a Bough, or ſome 
Branch ſhoots aut on that part of the Trunk of the Tree; for 
the Bough, or Branch —_— forwards, the Grain of that 
Branch ſhoots forward alſo, and fo rus a-crofs the Grain of 


the 


Circle, (or Semi-arch) of 


2 


—_—__ — . $ ——— ů — — — „ 2 — 


, 


— 
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the Trunk ; and if it be well grown together, it will ſcarce be 
perceiv'd in ſome Stuff, but only in Working,” 


Croſs. Multi plication. 


1. What.) Croſs-Mulriplication is the Multiplying 
Feet and Inches by Feet and Inches; or Feet, 
= —- he] fo — — hey e 

0 is t 
20 1 ſhall ſhew howin the following Number. 


Feet, produce (12th.) parts. 
Loy produce Seconds. 
arts, produce Thirds, (or 12th. Parts of a Se- 


in ſetting down the Products of each Deno- 
mination, (except the Feet) you muſt ſet down only the odd 
ones above 12, or 12's, carrying all the 12's as ſo many Unites 
to the next greater Denomination. 
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Example 1. 

| F. In. 
Let it be required to Multiply 5—z by F. In. Pa, 
$—J—00 


2 F. 4 In. ſet down the Numbers thus 4 1+! 


2—4— 0 
e 
12 times 5 is 10 feet.. —— 100-0 
Then 2 times 3 15 6 Inches — — 6—0 
Then 4 times 5 is 20 Inches, or 1 F. 8 — . nfm 
And laſtly, 4 times 3 is 12 parts, ot 1 Inch. —+ — © 1—0 
— — 
The whole Sum s —12—3—0 
or 12 Feet and a quarter, 
Example 2d, 
Let it be requir'd to Multiply 5 Foot 3 Inches, and 6 Parts, 
C or a half) by 2 Foot, 4 Inches, and 6 Parts, 
F. In. P. S. I. 
Then I 45, 2—4—6 
2 times 5 Feet i- ·ͤͥ'2⸗ ⁊«᾽⁊⁊ —— 0-00 
2 times 3 Inches is — 6—0—0—0 
2 times 6 Parts is — — — — — 103 0 


4 times 5 Feet - ——-— 1—98—0—0—0 
4 times 3 Inches isͤ:—ü(.ͥw.:ĩ˙u f:7éê—e. 1—0—0—0 
4 times 6 Parts is — — 2—0—0 
6 times 3 Feet is | 
6 times 3 Inches is 
6 times 6 Parts i 


The whole Sum is 12—6—9—9—0 
that is 12 Feet 6 Inches and -: of an Inch, and of 2 Twelfth 
part of aa Inch. 
Cubicle. 
A Bed amber 


Celinary, 


| 
| 
| 
' 
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Dado. 


155 
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laying of ordinary 


| 42 < = 
912 >L 
Ag get 


Ftp 
; = 


Deal-floors 
joynts, without 
Square. 
lay them the ordi 0 


Key 
tell me, they have 10 s. per 


Jis worth 3 s. per Square 


Ge. 


The 

em, 

had Deals, and 
to 30 5s. 

kur 


] 
Workznen 
from 
Deals, { 


W 
the 


of 
and 


_ 
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with Dovetail, or Key-joynts, (wi Nails, or Pins) tis 
worth 35 5, or 40 5. the Square. V. Pl. Floors. 


Deck nails. 
V. Nails. N. S. 
Decor. 
This Word is perſet Latin, and figniies (properly) a gie 


Gr or Beauty. Vitmvuims, (Lib. 1. Cap. 2. 
Gracefulneſs, us, ( 222 


of the Perſon that is to live in it; yet to exceed, rather 
than in the leſs, is a Mark of Generoſity, and 


A ſort of Edifice, where the Pillars ate placed at the diſtance 
of 3 of their Diameters from one another. 


Diamond-glaſs. 


v. cu cum 


Dia- 


— T 


| 


— — — _ 


V. Paving. N. 10. 


Digging. 


by 
depth, dividing this laſt Product 
give the Content infolid Yards. 2 | 


Diminiſping. 
Of Colonns.) v. Columns. N. 9. 
Dogg-nails. 


1. What. Doorsare thoſe parts of a Building, that are ſer- 
veel forthe Pallg — — 
Jituat ion of. } Pirſt, See that the Doors of a Houſe 
— — 

— 8 
weakenings. Secondly, Tit they do not approach too 
Angles of the Walls; for twere a moſt eflential Soleciſm to 
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weaken that part, which muit ſtrengthen all thereſt: A Pre- 
cept well recorded, but ill prattifed by the [talians themſelves, 
particularly at Venice. Thirdly, Let the Doors, if poſſible, be 
right over one another, that the void may be upon the void, 
and the full upon the fuil ; which will be great ſtrengthning to 
the whole Fabrick. Fourthly, Let them ( it poſſible ) be pla- 
ced oppolite to one another, in ſuch manner, that one may fee 
from one end of the Houſe to the other; which will not only be 
very graceful, but alſo moſt convenient, in reſpecttwill cool the 
Houſe in Summer, by letting the Air through the Houſe, and 
in Winter to keep out the Wind, which way foever it fit. Fifth- 
ly, 'Tis not only Ornamental, but 1 to turn Ar- 
ches over the Doors, which will diſcharge in a great mea- 
ſure, from the Super-incumbent weight, which might otherwiſe 

upon them too much. 

3. Dimenſions of ] Inner-doors in large Buildings ought to be 
3 Foot broad and upwards, and their heighth twice their 
breadth. And Inner-doors in lefler Buildings, ought never to 
be leſs than 2 Foot broad, and 5 Foot high. 

4. Price of -] Dorrs made of plain whole Deal, and Rabited, are 
for Styff, Nails, and Workmanſhip, valu'd at 3 d. or 4 d. the Su- 
perficial Foot; the Workmanſhip only, about 2 s. or 25. 6d. 
per piece; as ſome Workmen tell me. But double-doors, Bat- 
ton d, and made Wainſcot Faſhion, may be worth tor Work- 
manſhip and Materials) 7 d. the Foot, and for the Workman- 
ſhip alone, about 4 C. or 5 s. fer piece. Folding-doors and Caſes, 
(as ſome Workmen tell me) are worth about 20 or 3os. per 
pair; and Balcony-doors and Caſes, the fame. Ordinary Doors 


without Plaining, are worth making and hanging up, about rs. 


per piece. In Stone and Erick-buildings, Architrave-doors Ca- 
ſes are worth, according to the breadth of the Mouldings, 1 4. 
an Inch, 7. e. if the breadth of the Moulding, (from the out · ſide 
to the infide of the Frame) be 9 Inches, tis worth 9 d. per 
Foot running-meaſure; if 10 Inches, 10 d. per Foot; and fo 

portionable, more or leſs. And Frontiſh-doors in great Build- 
ings, with their Ornaments, as Pilaſters, Cc. are worth, (accor- 
ding to their Magnitude, and variety of Workmanſhip inclu- 
ded,_) ſome 3 l. fome 5 1. ſome more, to 10 or 201. per piece; 
and perhaps more. V. Satten-dvors. N. 2. 


Dormant tree. 


In Architecture is a great Beam lying croſs a Houſe, other- 
wile cali'd a Summer. V. Summer. 


Dor mane 


| 1-48 = 8 — . 
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Dar nam mer, 

In Architecture is a Window made in the Roof of a Houſe; it 
ſtanding upon the Rafters. Dormers are commonly rated at fo 
much per piece, according to their bigneſs, gc. 

Dorman tiles. 

v. Tiles. N. vui | 

Dor tor mitory. 


— 
„ | | Dovetails. 
fort of Joynts, or Hinges, fo becauſe reſem · 

W 5 _ my 

Dovetailing. 
In , is a manner of faſlning Boards, (or any 


Timber) together, by letting one piece iato another, in the 
D — 


Deng, 
In Architecture, a Door is ſaid to drag, when in opening 
and ſhutting home tic Vives. 
Dragon beam. 


Drapery. | | 
in Architecture, and Painting, it being a Work 
Drought, or Draft. 


1. What.) A Drauzht, or Draft, is the PiQure of an inten- 
Aue ede Paper ; whereon is One yy 


Draughts 
— i 


— — — At... th. — — — _ 
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Sometimes more Fronts than one are ſhewn perſpectively in 
a Draught. and then tis call'd &enography; but this is notea- 
ny uncerſtood, except by thoſe that underſtand the Rules of 
Perſpettive And therefore twill be more intelligible to the ſeve- 
ral Workmen, to have a Draughtof each Front, in a particular 
Paper by it ſelf;and alſo to have a Draught of the Ground-plot,or 
Ichnography of every Floor, or Story in a Paper by it ſelf ; be- 
cauſe many times the Conveniencies, or Contrivances in one 
Story, differs from thoſe in another, either in the bigneſs of 
the Chimneys, or Diviſions of the Rooms, ſome being larger in 
one Story in another, and ſometimes having more Chim - 
neys in one Story than in another, Cc. 

A which things being well confider'd, and drawn on Pa- 
pers, before the Building is begun ; theſe Draughts will be a 
great Guide to the Workmen, and ſave them a great deal of 
time in contriving their Work; and beſides there will be no 
need of Alterations or tearing, and pulling the Building to 
pieces after tis begun; which, beſides rhe hindrance of the 
Procedure, makes the Building lame and deficient ; nothing 


deing ſo well done, when tis put up. and pulſd down, and ſet 


up again. as if it were well done at firſt. Beſides, it makes the 
Workmen uneaſie to ſee their Work, (in which they have ta- 
ken a great dealot Pains, and us'd a great dealof Art q to be 
pull'd down again. V. Building, N. II. 2. 

The drawing of Draughts is moſt commonly the Work of a 
Surveyor, tho there be many Maſter-workmen that will con- 
trive a Building, and draw a Draught. cr Deſign thereof, as 
well as moſt (and better than ſome _) Surveyors. But whoever 
makes a Draught of a Building. ouuht to be very well skill'd in 
the Theorical Part of Architecture. I muſt at preſent omit the 

Directions for, making a Draught, (the Bookſel- 
ler requiring haſt; and fearins leaſt this firſt Edition ſhould be 
too large: ) but this, and ſeveral other Curiolities, nct yet 
made publick, may find a place in a ſecond Edition. 


Drips., 


In Architecture, are certain kind of Steps (made on 2 flat 
Roof) to walk upon, a way of Building much us d in Italy. The 
Ronf1s not quite flat, but a little rais'd in the middle; and 
thole Steps, or Drip*, lie each a little inclining to the Hori- 
ZOn, ; 

Drops, 

In Architecture are an ornament in the Pillars of the Dorick 

Order, underneath the Trigliphs, repreſenting Drops, or little 


Bells. 
Duteh Bricks, 
v. Erich N. 5. 
| Earcsy 


Eaves, 


N Architecture is the Margin of the Roof of a Houſe ; that 
part of the Roof that hangs over without the Walk. 


Eaves-lath. 


Lanxofs ect for che lowermald Pikes, Sue, or Skagkes to 
—— Eaves-laths are commonly fold for by + or 24. 
a Foot, (running-meaſure) according as they are of goodneſs. 


Echinus. 
Eggs. 


Elaboratory. 
A Place to Work in; properly a Chymiſt's Work-houſe, or 


Emboſfng, 

In Architecture, is a kind of or i 
in the Figure ſticks out from the Plain whereon it is 
and according as it is more or lefs protuderant, is call'd 
the Italians Baſſo Mezzo, or Alto-reltevo, and by the 
Baſ-relief, Mean; relief, or High- relief. 

| Embraſure, 


In is the Enlargement that is made in a Wall, 
on the in-fide of a Window, or Gate, to give the more Light, 
or for the more Convenience of the Gate, or Window. 


V. Capital. N. 2- 
V. Anchors. 


where- 


In architecture, is a Room defign'd only (or chiefly) for 
er eng fro betwixt other Rooms, or from the outer Door 


K 2 Bpiſ 
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Epiſ-tyle ilium. 
Euruhma. 


As Frieze. 


. recable Harmony, that between 
— — of — — 
Eye-brow. 
As Lift, op Fillet. v. Capital. 
Eye, 
In Architecture, is the middle of an Ionick Volute, or Scrol, 
cut in the Form of a Koſe. 


— 


Fubrick. 
ol) A Church, a Houſe, or any other Build- 


2. Of Cenfwing.] | am deſirous, (fays Sir Henry Wotton) to 
ſunt up theſe Elements of Architecture with ſome Methodical 
irectious for Cenſuring of Fabricks already rais d; for indeed, 
without ſome way to contract our Judgment, which fo 
many Particulars, would be loſt by Diffuſion ; I ſhould think it 


this laſt piece of Architecture without ſome 
wiſh him that comes to examine any nable Work, 
examine himſelf, whether the fight of 
fore, ( which remain like imprefied Forms 
not made him think nothing god, but that whi 
for this Humour were too e. Next, 
pinion upon the Work, let him by all 
imſelt of the Age thereof. And it ke 
eavs toexcced the Proportion of Time; then let him canclude, 
c or that the Seat is 
noug | 

Naw, after theſe Premifles, if the Building be found to bear 
his Years well, then let him ſuddenly run backwards, (for the 
Method of Cenſuring is contrary to the Method of Compoſing) 
from the Ornaments, (which firſt allure the Eye) to the more 
Eſſeatial Members, till at laſt he be able to form this Conclufion ; 

u the Work is Commodious, Firm, and Delightful ; which 
are the 3 Capital Conditions requir'd in good Building, T 


A Term of Architecture, us d by Vitravius, by which he in- 


— 


a 8 - 


_ Wall is a Briek's 


2 
rl. 


Aer 


f 
: 
; 
[| 
; 
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of a beautiful Stature; whether for the breadth it appear 
burniſhed ; whether the principal Fntrance be in the 
the Front, or Face; whether the Windows, (as our Eyes) 
in equal number and diſtance on both ſides; and whether 
ö in our Bodies) be uſefully diſtributed, 

ſecond way you lind in Fieravins himſelf, Lib. 
1. Cap. 2. Where he —— derermineth 6 Conſideratio u, 
that accompliſh this whole Art, tiz. Ordinatio, Diſpoſitio, Eu- 
rythmia, Symmetria, Decor, & ibi each of which ſee in 
their proper places. 

Face, 


In Architecture, is any Member that has 2 great breadth, 
and but ſmall Projefture, as the Architrave in the Front of a 
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Face of a Stone. 


By the Face of « Stone, Wotkmen mean that Supeifice or 
Plain of the Stone that is to lle in the Front of the Work; which 
is very cafily known when the Stones are ſcapt'd ; for the Face 
isalways oppoſite to the Back, and the Back goes rough as it 
comes from the ry. But in rough Stones, Wotkmen ge- 
nerally chooſe to make one of thoſe fides the fuce, which in 


Of Timber Buildings with Brick.) Some Workmen tell me, 
That they have ſometimes faced Timber-buildings with Brick; 
which, ſay they, is thus done, —All betwixt the Timber, the 

thick; (or 2 9 lunch Wall.) and 
— — 11 — 2 1 = = w 
not approve is way of Facing of Timber-buildings, by 
reaſon the Mortar doth fo extreamly burn the Timber. * 


Ein- cia, - cio, da, | 
In-ArchiteAture, is ns more but a broad Liſt, or Fillet, (V. 
Fillet.) They are commonly matte in Architraves; (V Archi- 
trave, q and inthe Cornifh of Pedeſtals, v. Pedeſiak It Brick- 
buildings, Facia are _ of the Bricks, ** 
3 | 


— 


2 1 


the Windous of each Story, except the upper one. And theſe 
are ſometimes plain, like thoſe of Columns, but ſometimes icy 
are Moulded ; which ſhews very handſome : And this Mould- 
ing is 2 Scima-rever(a at the bottom, above hire 
2 plain Courſes of Bricks, then an Aftraga!, and latily 2 + ul- 
tin, or as Workmen (by Corruption ; cali it a Bou, or Bol- 
tel. In Stone-buildings tis the ſame s in B , an) tc are 
alſo ſometimes Plain, and ſometimes Mondeo 2 Scima- 
reverſa, or O-G. The Price of Fac'a's, if the W. rkmen nad 
Materials, is commonly about 10 d. ber rent runuinę - meaſure, 
and the Workmanſhip only about 6 4. or 8 d. per Foot. 


Cya. he r edg'd. 


Boards, or P!anks, that are thicker on one edge, than on the 
other, are calłd Feather edg d- bourds, Cc. 


Fell; Iinber. 
v. Timber. A 


N Fencing. 

1. With Pale.) Some Workmen tell me, That 
with 3 Rails, Cleft-pails, Rails, and Poſts, cleaving 
up; they have 3 5d. per Rod, felling the Ti 
But then their Matcrials are laid down to their hand. 
2. -With ſingle Rail and Poſts.) Some 
That Fencing with ſingle Rail and Poſts, Felling, Cleaving, 
and ſettins up. is commonly done for 8d. or 1od. per Rod; 
but then their Materials muſt be laid down to their hand, that 


( 
pretty many Rods together, Jand the Materials muſt alfo be laid 
down to their hand, q and not in Gaps, in Hedges, and the like, 
where tis difficult digging, and but 2 little at a place; for there 
tis worth 8 d. 10 d. or 1 . per Rod. 


Fence · walls. | 
Walls of Brick, or Stone, made round Gardens, Oc. V- 


Walk, N. V. 
V. Capital, Numb. 2. 


Fillet. 


Fire ſtone. 


1. What. Rigate - tone, commonly calfd Fire- ſtone, is a fort 
af Stone 2 good, (and mach us'd } — 
Ori, Stoves, r- 


a Price. ] 
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2. Price.] Mr. Miller, Stone. cutter in Cold-harbour, London. 

tells me, That they uſually ſell Fice- ſtone-hearths, at 1 5. er 

 Foet. And Chimnev - corner · ſtones of Fire- ſtones at 20 5. her 

pair. And Blocks to ſet up Copp-T5, each being, avout 3 f. long, 
t f. broad, and 2 or g Inches thick, at 5 s. 8 J. rer piece. 


Elat-bcad-nails. 
v. Nails. N. 5 
FHat-pount-nuls. 


Hemifh bricks. 


1. What.] They are a fort of Bcicks brought out of Flanders, 
and uſed for Paving; being much nearer and flronger than 
common. or Cliy-brick:. They are of a yellowi.h Colour, and 
each Brick is 6 Inches long, 2 laches broad, and 1 | Inch. 
tbick. No allowiaz 4 of an Inch for the Joynt, 72 of em 
ill Pave a Yard Square; but if they be ſet edge · ways, then to 
Pavea Yard Square will require 100 Bricks. 

2. Price.] They are comman'y ſold for 2 4. the Hundred. 


Floors. 


1. Nhat] A Floor in àArchite dare is the unler-fide of 2 
Roam on which we walk. Floors ace of ſeveral ſorts; ſome 
are of Eirth, ſome of Brick, fone of Stone, and ſome of 
Wood. Carpenters, by the word Hor, underſtand as well 
the fram'd Work of Timber, as the Boirding over it. 

2. Exthen.) Excthen fl ors are com non!y made of Lome, 
and ſometimes. (for Floors to make Malt on) of Lime, and 
Brook fund, and Guaduſt, or Aavil-duſt trom the Forge ; 
the particular Method of both which I muſt at preſent out ; 
but I cannot paſs by that R:ceit (2iven us by the Ingenious Sir 
Hugh Plat,) To make an Artificial Compoſitim, wherewith to 
make m ut h. gliftering and hand Floors, and which may alſo ſerve 
to Plaijter Walls witk. Take, (ſays he) Ox-blood, and fine 
Clay, and tempering them well together, lay the ſame in any 
Floor, Cor Wall,) and it willbecome a very ſtrong and binding 
Subſtance 3 45 I have been told by a Gentleman and Stranger, 
2 that the ſame is of great uſe in [ra'y. 

| ition, I may give i irecti 
for _— — _—_ kinds of Earthen _— 
3 ane. I ſhall- P. [ . v. Pa- 
SP 

4- Soarded.] Concerning Boarded-floors, tis to be obſerv'd, 
that tho' Carpenters never Floor their Rooms with Boards 
&ll che Carcats is ſet up, and allo enclos d with Walls, leaſt 

=—_ Y the 


* Natl. N. Gs 


V. Walls. N. VII. 


* 


> thereby to caſe the Legs in aſcending the 


Are Stairs made of an Oblong- 
back tides ſtand parallel to each 


1 
5 


car- 

2 broad 

the ſirſt. 

in Bran- 

Or as ſome call it, Half hace, is a part of a pair of Stairs, 
whereon, after 4, or 6 Steps, you arrive to a broad Place, 


where you may take 2 or 3 paces be jore you 


; 


E 
8, 
F 
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Fornication, 
In ArchitcQure, is an Arching, or Vaulting. 
Foundation. 


t. M hat.] The loweſt part of a Building, (generally laid un- 
der Ground) upon which the Walls of the Superſtructure ate 
raus d. This word is alſo fonictimes taken for a publick 
Building, erected for pious ules. 

2. Digging jr, and laying of ] Concerning Diging for, and 
laying ot the Foundation of a Building, there ate ſeveral things 
to be well couſidet d and taken notice of; the moſt material of 
which I ſhall extract from the beſt Architects, Ancient and 

(1. ) This, (ſays that great Architect, Sir Henry Il otton,) te- 
= the exatteit Care; for it the Foundation happen to 

uce, *twill marr all the Mirth in the Houſe: Theretore, 
that we may Found our Habitation firmly. we muſt firſt exa- 
mine the Bed of Earth, as I may call it,) upon which we 
Build; ard then the Subſtruct ton, as the Ancients call'd it. Fi 
the foriner we have a general Precept in Vitrutias, twice te- 
peated by him, as a Point indeed of mia Conſequence. Firſt, 
Lb. 1. Cap. 5. And again, Lib. 3. Cap. 3. inthefe words, 
(as Philandey does well corre the vulgar Copies, ) Subſirudtio- 
nes, Fundatio fodiantur, (fays he) fi quent inxeni, e ad ſoli- 
dum, & im (olifo, By which words I underſtand him to com - 
mend to us, not on!y a diligent, but even a jealous Examina- 
tion of the Soil, and to fee that it be fit for our Purroſe; in 
order to which, Architects ought to uſe their utmoſt Diligence; 
for of al! Errors that may happen in Building, thoſe are tte 
moſt pernicious which are committed in the Foundation; be- 
cauſe they bring with em the Ruin of the whole Fabrick ; nor 
can they without great difficulty be amended. \ 

(z. Alt the Foundation happen to be ona Rock, or hard 
Gravel® thefe (without digging, or other artificial Nelps.) are 
of themſcives exceiterÞ . indations, and moſt fir to uphold 
the greateſt Buildir s. | 

(3.) If the Place where you Build, be firm ſolid Earth, you 
may dig for the Foundation. fo far as a difcreet Architect ſhall 
think regaiſite for the Quality of the Building, and ſoundneſs 
of the Earth , hut how deep we ſhould dig, Vitruvizs has no 
where to my Remembrance determiu'd, as perhaps depending 
mare upon Difcreti:» than Regularity, according to the weight 
of the Bufiding; yet Palladio has fairly ventur'd to reduce it 
to Rule, allowing for the Cavaziane, (as he calls it, i e. the 
hollowing of the Earth for the Foundation) a fixth part of the 
heighth of the Fabrick ; and if the Building be Cellat -d, he 
would Dave us. (as it ſhould ſeem) to dig ſomewhat _ 


_— 


— — 
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Fall adi» lays down ſeveral Rules, to know if the Earth be firm 
enough for the Foundation (without Artificial Helps,) by Ob- 
ſervations from the digging of Wells, Ciſterns, and ſuch like, 
(which he would have to be done in the ñcit place.) and from 
Herbs growing there, if there be ſuch as uſually ſpring up only 
in firm Ground ; alſo, it a great weight be thrown on the 
Ground, it neither ſounds nor ſhakes, or if a Drum being ſet 
on the Groun, and lightly touched, it does not refound a- 

in, nor ſhake the Water in a veilel ſet ne it, theſe, (ſays 
Fe) are figns of firm Ground. But the beſt way to diſcover 
the Nature of the Soil, is to try it with an lron Croe, cr elſe 

C4- 


with a Borer, ſuch as Well digeers uſe. 

) If you Build upon Maoſſie, and looſe Earth, then you 
muſt dig till you find ound Ground. This found Ground (fit 
to uphold a Building) is of divers kinds; for (as Alberti well 
obſerves) in ſome places tis {5 hare, as hardly to be cut with 
Iron, in other places very tiff, in others blackiſh, in others 
whitiſh, (which is accounted the weakeſt.) in others like Chalk, 
and in Sandy; but of all theſe that is the beſt which is 

cut with moſt Labour, and when wet does not diflolve into 
Dirt. 


($5.3 If the Earth you build on be very ſoft, as in mooriſh 
Grounds; then you muſt get good pieces of Oak, whoſe 
length muſt be the breadth of the Trench, or about 2 Foot 


you muſt provide good Piles of Oak, of fuch a length as will 
reach the good Ground, and whoſe Diameter muſt be about 
part of their length; theſe Piles muſt be drove or forced 
down with a Commander, or an En ine for that purpoſe, and 
muſt be placed as cloſc as one can ſtand by another; then 
long Planks upon them, and Spike, or Pin themdown faſt. 

(6.) If the Earth be faulty but in here and there a place, 
and the reſt be good Ground, you may turn Arches over thoſe 
looſe Places, which will diſchirge them of the Weight. You 
muſt obſerve to place your Files,not only under the outer Walls. 
but 2'fo under the inner Walls that divide the Building; for 
if theſe ſhould fink, 'twould be a means tu make the outer - 
Walls crack, and ſo ruine the whole Fabrick. 

(7.) Thus much for the Bed ef Earth on which we Build. 
We are next to conſider the Sub/?rufFion, as the Ancient d 
it; but modern Artiſts generally call it the Foundation. ' is 
is the Ground-work of the whole Edifice, which muſt ſu ain 
me Walls, and is a king of A i ſicial Fund ation, as the cticr 
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Fret work. 
v. Plaſtick-Art. 25 
Free- Maſons I ork. 


v. The Particulars in their proper places of the Alphabet. 
Freeze, or Frieſe. 


r. What. JA Freeze in Architecture is the uppermoſt but one 
of the 7 principalparts of a Column. v. Column. N. 2. 

2. Kind:] There are as many kinds of Freezes, as there 
are Orders ot Columns, viz. Tuſcan, Dorick, lonick, Corin- 
thian, and Compoſite; ot all which in their order. | 

3. Tuſcan. Jt itruvius makes this Freeze flat and plain, and in 
heighth 30 Minutes. I igmi a allo makes it flat and plain, but in 
heighth 3s Minutes. Palladio makes it convex or ſwelling, 
and in heighth but 25 Minutes. Scammogzt makes it plain, 
and in herghth 42 Minutes. 

4. Dorick.] Fitrwvius, (and fo alſoVignola) makes this Freeze 
flat, only Carv'd with Trigliphs and Metops, and its heighth 
30, or 45 Minutes. Palldio and Scammozzi alſo make it like 
Vitruwvius, and in heighth 45 Minutes. 

5. Tonick, ] Vierwvins makes this Freeze flat, but commonly 
Carv'd with Acanthus Leaves, Lions, and Men, Cc. And in 
heighth 30 Minutes. Vignola makes him flat alfo, and in 
heighth 45 Minutes. Palladio makes him Convex or Swel- 
ling. and in heighth but 27 Minutes. Scammozy! makes him 
flat, and in heighth 28 Minutes. 

6. Corinthian.) Vitmevius makes this Freeze flat, but Carv'd 
with Acanthus Leaves, and Men, Cr. and in heighth 37 
Minutes. Vignola makes it like Vitruvins, but in heighth 45 
Minutes. Palladio, and Scammozzi alſo make it like Vitruvi- 
as, but Palladio makes it in heighth 28 Minutes, and Scammoz- 
27, 31 } Minutes, 

7. Camprſire.] Vitruvius makes this Freeze flat, but beſet 
with Cartouſes, and Carv'd betwixt each Cartouſe, and in 
heizhth $2 * Minutes. Vigroli makes it like Vitruvins, but in 
heighth but 45 Minutes. Palladio makes it convex, or Suel- 
ling, and in heighth but 30 Minutes. Scammozzt makes it 
like /itrutius, and in heighth but 32 Minutes. 


Freſco. 


1. What.] A way of Painting or Plaiſtering, (or rather 
both) upon Walls, toendure the Weather, and repreſenting 
Birds, Beaſts, Herbs, Fruits, Cc. in reliet. | 

2. Of Painting in-] Painting in Freſco is thus perſorm d- 
Grind ycur Colours with Lime-water, or Milk, or Whey, and 
lo temper aud mix them together in Pots, as in ——— 
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| Frieſe. 
As Freeze. 
Frigeratory. 
A Place to make or keep things cool in. 
| Free flonc. 
V. Stone. N. 2. 


Front, or Frontiſpiece. 


1. What.] The Face, or Forefide of a fiouſe. 

2. Of Setting. ] The Setting, [that is making] of the Fronts 
of great Buildings, dix. Aſhlar, | or Stones, ] Architrave, Win- 
dows and Doors, with the Ground-table, Faſhia's, and other 
Members, is worth from 3 1. 10 f. to 5 J. per Rod, (ys Mr. 
ing.) according to the goodneſs of the Work. 


Frontiſh doors. 


Frowy. 

Timber is by ſome Workmen ſaid to be frowy, when it is e- 
venly temper'd all the way, and works freely without tearing. 
Tunnel of Chimneys. 

1. What. | The Funnel of a Chimney is the Shaft, or ſmal- 
8 from the waſt (where tis gather d into its leaſt 

2. Of making.) Palladio tells us, That the Funnels of Chim- 
nies muſt be carri'd through the Roof, 3, 4, or 5 Foot at leaſt, 
that they may carry the Smoke into the Air. And here you 
muſt take care, (ſays he,) That they be made neither too wide, 
nor too narrow; for it they be too wide, the Wind will drive 
back the Smoke into the Room ; and if they be too narrow, 
the Smoke (not having free piſſage) returns back alſo. There- 
Den Chamber chi are not made narrower than 
I 


V. Doors. N. 4. 


6A 


Furrs. 


Furrings. 


pieces (cut thickeſt in the middle, and to a 
are nail'd upon them to make them ſtraight 


ters; and thoſe 


ting on of thoſe pieces is call'd Furring the 
pieces ſo put on arecall'd Furs. 
— — — ———— 
7 Gable end. 


r. WA. ] In architecture the Gable. end of a Houſe is the 
upright Triangular end of the Roof. 

2. T0 Meajure.] To meaſure a Gable · end, Multiply 
at the bottom, by half the Perpendicular, or Line from the 
Angle at the top to the middle of the bottom; or Multiply 
half the former by the whole of the latter, and the Product 
will give the Content in ſuch Meaſures as the Dimenſions were 


" Gates, 
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all Timber, Iron, and Poſts, c. The Reaſon why the Prices 
are thus different, is, becauſe tis according to the Cuſtoms of 
different Places where I had my Information. Perhaps the 
Reader may here expect that | here ſay ſomething con- 
cerning Gates, and their Impoſts, and other Ornaments accor- 
ding to the 5 Orders of Architecture; but I finding that I 
ſhall make this 1ſt. Impreſſion too large, I muſt therefore de- 
fer it till another Opportumty. 
Gavel, 


A word uſed by ſome, by which they mean the ſame as 
Gable, which V. 


German glaſs. 
v. Glaſs, Num.V. _ 
Girding-beams. 
'Tis uſed by ſome Architects, to ſignifi the ſane as 
Girders. 
1. What.] Are ſome of the largeſt pieces of Timber in 2 


Floor, the ends of them are for the moſt part Framed into the 


Summers or Breſl-ſummers, and the Joſts are framed in at one 

22 I * 
2. Of their Size or Proportion. ant li or 

Girders and Summers, upon the Re-building of London, after 2 

Conſultation of experienced Workmen, were reduced to an 

Act by the Parliament, and are thus ſet down, as fit for all 

Fabricks, great and ſmall, viz. 


N 4 Promi to | 
by In. F. In. 
35 
2218 oh g. © 
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3. How to be lad in the Brick-work.] No Girder, or Sum- 
mer ought to lie leſs than 10 Inches into the Wall, and their 
_ and ts 
4. That Girders and Summers hearty as | 
from knots as may be; becauſe that will be leaſt ſubje@ to 


with more ſafety be rclied on in this croſs 
Work. 


4. 
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Girt. 
Glaſs. 


1. What.] All know it to bea di „or tranſparent 
Body made by Art, of Sand and Nitre, faith Pliny: Tis alfo 
made of white gliſtring Flints, mixt with Sal-Alkali, or the 
Salt of the Herb Glaſi- work, or Salt of Fern · aſhes for common 
Glaſs, ſome ſay. Monfieur Blancourt faith, that the l enet ians al- 
ſo uſe white Flints, and alſo a rich Sand, and likewiſe a fort of 
white Marble; he alſo ſaith, that all white tranſparent Stones 
that will not burn to Lime, are fit to make Glaſs ; and that all 
Stones that are fit to ſtrike fire, are capable to be made into 

I could here give you an account of the manner and me- 
thod of making of divers forts of Glaſs, and likewiſe the Hi- 
ſtorical Account of its Invention, c. and many other Curio- 
ities relating to Glaſs ; which perhaps might be Sutisfactory 
to the Reader; but I wanting both time, and room in this 
ſmall Volumn, I muſt defer it till I have a better Opportu- 


we The ſorts of Glaſs. B Glaſs which 
are made uſe of in the World, but at preſent I ſhall confine my 
ſelf to ſpeak only of thofe forts which Glaziers 

work upon here in England, which are theſe following, vir. 
Crown Glaſs, which is of 2 ſorts, Lambeth and Ratcli oo Ban 
or Glaſs. 3. German Glaſs of 2 forts, White and 
Green. 4. Dutch Glaſs. 3. Newcaſtle Glaſg, 6. Staffordſhire 
Glaſs. 7. Briſtol Glaſs. 8. Looking glaſs. 9. Fealus Glaſs, of 

ſuccinctiy treat in their order 


which forts I ſhall b 
III. Of Crown-glaſs.) Is of 2 forts, Ratcliff and Lambeth 
Crown-glaſs, of both which ſorts I will briefly treat. And 
1. Of Ratcliff Crown-glaſs.}] That fort of Glaſs which goes 
by this Name, is the beſt and cleareſt fort of Crown-glu/s, 
which fort was at firſt made at the Bear-gardenon the Bank- 
fide. In the Year 1691, Thad it Publiſhed in the Gazette for 
June 15, (Fc. where it is commended in this manner, and 
called Crown-window-glaſs, much exceeding French Glaſs, in all 
its Qualifications. But now at the Bear-garden Lorking-glaſs- 
— — the maker of this beſt fort of Crown-glafs, 
ing now removed to Ratcliffe, and upon that account it now 
bears the Name of Ratcliff Crown-glaſs, as it did at firſt of 
Bear- garden Crown-gla(s. 
This fort of Crown-glaſs is of a light Sky-blew-colour, 
— 4 be very diſtinctiy ſeen, if it be laid on a piece of 
te Paper. 
l have been informed that an Engliſh Glaſs-maker went o- 
cc od | 
2 GlaGe 


V. Fillet. 
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laſs, which when he had attained to, he came over again in 
England, and et up making of Crown-g/a/s,and therein much 
out-doing the French his Teachers, as Engliſhmen utually do. | 
have been told by ſome London Glaxters, that there is 24 Ta- 
bles of this Crown-glaſs to the Caſe, the Tables being of a Cir- 
cular Form, of about 3 Foot, 6 or 8 Inches Diameter, ard by 
conſequence, each Table will be in Area avout g cr 10 Foot, 


Foot in Londom, ready cut into 
in Lead, and ſet up, for about 18 d. per Foot. 
2. Of Lambeth-crown-glaſs.} This ſecond fort of Crown- 
glaſs its Name alſo from the Place where tis made; tis 
of a darker colour than Ratcliff-crown-glaſs, inclining ſomething 
toa Green. | 
4 — 888 112 
Squares, | Win with 
Lead, its Price is about 16 d. per Foot. W | 
IV. Of French-glaſs,] By call'd Normandy-g/ aſs, be- 
cauſe it was former'y made at Cherbourg in Normandy. But I 
am informed that the Work-houſes have within theſe few 
Years been removed, for certain Reaſons of State to Auxerre 
— — They alſo make Glaſs at Nevers in Orleans, and 
likewiſe at St. Gobin near La Fere in Picard), hut from which of 
theſe places our French-glaſs comes which we uſe in England, I 
cannot certa:nly tell. But tis a thinner and more 
TC 
a piece of white „ it appears of a dirtyiſh Green 
It uſed to be of 2 middle Price betwixt Crown and Newcaſtle. 
aſs, and I have knen it fold for 12 d. per Foot, wrought 
in Lead, and ſetup; but ſome ſay tis now (we have War 
with France,) near as dear as Crown-glaſe. | 
Of this Glaſs there is but 25 Tables to the Caſe. | 
V. Of q yn Of this ſort of Glaſs there are 2 


kinds, viz. White and Gree! 
X N. This Glaſs is of a whitiſh colour, 
and free from thoſe ſpots and blemiſhes which our Newcaftle- 
g/aſs is ſubje& to, but it hath commonly ſome fine or ſmall 
curved Streaks, or Lines. as the Newcaftle-glaſs hath. ' "ay 

2. Green German-glaſs.) This you well 
of greeniſh Colour by its > It is fubj 
fine Lines, or Streaks as the white is; 
white German is ſtraighter, and not fo 
Ker gur lat is: Both thele forts of 
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no other Conveyance tor it to London. So that ſometimes it is 
at 30 s. per Cale, ani other tunes 40 . 
bat 1 was intamed by a London Glazier, that the moſt 
conftant Price was 34 fer Caſe. | . 

To cut a Caſe of yhis Glaſs into Onarries Diamond faſhion 
(with halfs, and quarters, and 3 quarters of Quarries, as the 
Glaſs falls out) ſome ſay it is worth 6 or 7 . but I did hear 2 
Glaſs-cutter ſay he would do it for 3s. or 3s. 6d. 

Newcaftle-glaſs cut into large Squares are fold for 22 to 255. 
per 100 Foot, according to their Size. 

And ſmall Squares, from 19 to 22 s. per 100 Foot. 

And Owarries.of Newca/ie-glaſs for about 15 f. per 100 Foot. 

- Glazing done with this Newcaſtie-glaſs with Quarries, band- 
ing, Soddering, pinning the Caſements being included, the u- 
fual Price is 3 d. or 6d. per Foot in Lmndon, and there abouts, 
but in ſeveral parts ofthe Countrey they have 6 d. per Foot, 
and will be paid for pinning of the Caſements beſides. 

Vit. Glazing in ſome Places of England, as in Rutland, and 
other L yyy _ Glaze with Quarries wh... 
glaſs for 4 d. or 5 d. per Foot. And Squares into 
Lead , and fet up for 6 d. per Foot. | 

But then again in Syſſex and Kent, the South Parts of it they 
will not work fo cheap, becauſe their Glaſs is ſomething dear- 
er to them; in theſe Sourhern Parts; — commonly rec- 
kon 7 d. per Foot for Glazing with Squares of Newcaſtle-glaſs, 
beſides they will be paid for Pinning of the Caſements. 

VIE. Staffordſhire glaſs. } This fort of Glaſs which is made 
in dt. for a ire, I could never yet learn anv certain Account of it; 
for tis a ſort of Gf; ut ſeldam uſ. d in theſe parts of the Ri 

IX. 8/9 / gl.] This is made at the City of Briffo! ; but 
by reaſon they h · ve nat the Conveniency to ſend it by Sea, 
C a5 they have from Neweaſt/e by Coul-Ships, ) tis very rare to 
have anv of it in Lendin, tho' it be as cheap, and better than 
Newcaſtle glaſs. 

X. Lnking-glaſs.] As to Lirbirg gl Ae. tes, they are made 
at the Bee; en on the Bank-ſide, London, (where Crown- 
glaſs was Iſt. made.) I do not certainly know whether this 
fort of Glaſs be not made with the fort of Sand, mentioned by 
Dr. Grew in his Muſeum Regzlis Societatit, 345 P. Fine Sand, 
faith he, Tama Sand-pit near Bromley in Kent, of this is made 
the cleareſt and beſt Engliſh-glaſs ; it conſiſteth of ſome Grains 
as clear as Cryſtal ; with which others obſcure being mixed, 
give a whitiſh Aſh colour to the whole Maſs, 

Theſe Lock'ng-g/aſs-plites are ground ſmooth and flat, and 
Poliſhed, they are ſometimes uſed in Saſtes or Safh-windres ; 
but tis a dear fort of Glaſs ; for they ask 4 s. per Foot for ſuch 
Squares, and if they are large tis much more. . 
There is Ca wav) which fome uſe to try, which is the whi- 
teſt and eleareſt Glaſs, which is thus, 66 
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known ſet 2 Sizes of Locking glaſſes, vi 
bs a 9 place Chimney 
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this, and ſeveral other Curioſities; N 
have inſerted here, for the Satisfaction of the 
Inquiſitive Reader. 
XI. Jealous Glaſs.) This is a ſort of wrinkled Glaſs of ſuch: 
2 Quality, that one cannot diſtinctly ſee what is done on the 


i 


plates are. This Fealous-glaſs is caſt ona Mold, and is compo- 
ſed allover its Surkace with s multitude of Oblong Circular Fi- 


ft 


„% „%%. . Pros - - A 


that he hath ſometimes ſtayed 2 Month for ſome of it, 
ke could have it touſc. This fart of Glaſs is 
in and about Lanim, to put into 


Street, to prevent People's ſeeing what is done in the 
as they paſs by: It is ſometimes ſet in 
where they would not have their Actions 


in ¶ to any reaſonable Man, that 
ny thing of Refrattipns,) that this fort of Glaſs 
People's ſeeing through it, into a Room, as 
; becauſe the Rays; or Species of 2a viſible 
reaſon of fuch a variety of Retrahons, ¶ cau 
key of the Gluſſes Surface,) broken and confuſed w 
rive at the Retina, or Fund of the Eye, 
xII oolwich, or Woolledge. This allo was one kind of 
Fugliſh Glaſs, which did receive its Name from the Place of it: 
; they met with ſome diſcouragement n 
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ted and compacted toget!icr by Hraigbt or carved Lines, that it 
ſerves as well n (almoſt) as if it were one 
intire piece; nay in r tar better and cheaper, vir. 
in caſe of deeaking, hr. : 

Theſe 2 Heads of Straight or Curved, will admit of ſeveral 
Sub-divifions, and firſt of Straight, which contains 1 
Work? whoſe Angles are right, as almaſt all Window-lights arc 
in Timber Window-frames, and ſo likewiſe are the Squares, 
(if it is Glazed with ſuch) of which the Lights are . 

2. Miter, or making an Angle of 45 Deg. this but ſeldom 
c it be in ſome places of Fret- 
wor 


3. Bevel, this is the moſt common, eſpecially in the Coun- 
trey, aud ordinary Houſes, (which all know to be moſt nume - 
rous, ] for moſt ſuch are Glazed with Quarries, which is Bevel 
Work, ſo likewiſe is a great deal of Fret, and all Snip-werk. 

Curuet Work, conſiſts cither of Circles, Ovals, or ſome 
diſtorted Arches; Circles and Ovals are 


commonly uſed for 
Lights at ſome particular place ina Building, as 1 
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Coantrey G latier knows how to work up his Glafs by 1 
that it ſhall nt each Window, tho he be 40 Miles remote from 
it, as well as it he were by it. 

The London Glaſs cutters commonly mark (with a Letter, or 
Figure over them,) all the Windows that are of one Size, and 


ing | 
which Squares to take for any Window. 

I ſhall only add one thing more to this of Draught, and fo 
conclude with this Head: And that is, that ſuch Glaziers as 
underſtand it, ſet down their Dimenfions in Decimals ; which 
fits as well or better for the London Glaſs- cutters, becauſe they 
have their Rules Centeſimally divided for the Purpoſe. I have 
here therefore, (for ſatisfaction to the curious,) ſet dawn the 
Dimenſions of the 4 lower Windows, in Feet and Centefimal 
Parts. As for Example, in the 3d. ind at the top you 
have theſe numbers 4. 30, which ſignifics the height of the 
Light is 4 Foot and $o Centeſimal Parts, and at the bottom 


there is this Number, 1. 30, which is 1 Foot 50 Centefimal 


Parts, and ſo of the reſt. 

mi. of Meaſuring Glaziers Work.) In diſcourſing of this, 1 
ſnall do theſe 2 things; 1/f. Confider the Cuſtoms uſcd 
them, (tor Cuſtom is to be the greateſt Guide in all manner of 
Meaſures.) And 24!y. of taking the Dimenſions, and compu- 
ting the Quantity. a g 
1. Before we proceed to taking of Dimenſions, 


ng when Windows have a Semicircu- 

ler top, (or any other Curved Form) the Cuſtom is to take 
the full heighth as if it were ſquare. 

2. That all Windows comſiſting of intire Circles, Ovals, or 

any other Curved Form, the Dimenſions are taken the 2 longeft 
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Glazed with thoſe they call ſquare | 
bor don muſt note there is 6 forts of 1 2 
and 6 fizes of long Quarries, which makes 12 
told you before. Altho I am ſenſible that theſe 5 
(but juſt now mentioned,_) would be acceptable to Glaxier's 
and ſome other ingenious Perſons, yet I muſt here evade them 
till a better opportunity, for Reaſons oft mentioned in this 
Book. Glaxier's Bill. V. Building, V. 7. 


Gradatory. 


Mr. Worlidge faith, that the beſt Granaries are built of 
Brick with Quarters of Timber in the in-fide, where- 
to to nail the Boards, with which the in-fide of the Granary 
muſt be lined ſo cloſe to the Bricks, that there be no room 
for Vermine to ſhelter themſelves. There may be many Sto- 
ries one above another, and let them be near the one to the 
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Groteſque, or Groteſca. 


Ground 
— V. Foundation. Num. 2 5. 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 
. Ground guts. 
V. Alder. Num. 3. 


Ground-plat, or Plot. 
1. What. A piece of Groand a Building is to be etefied 


v. Antick. 


W Valuing ] V. Foundations. Num. 3. 
4 Ground plate. 
| Grove, 


A Term uſed by Foiners, to fignific Channel that is 
made by their Plow in the edge of Molding, or Stile, or Rail, 
Ye. to put their Pannels in in Wainfcotting. 


| Gutters. 
1. What.) Thoſe which we ſhall here treat of, are Vallies 
in the Roots of Buildings, and theſe are of 2 kinds in refpeRt of 


rfie 


— 1 — tar Secondly, A 
where a Buildin g hath a Cantaliver, or Modilion Corniſh, 
projects 1 Foot, or 2 Foot, (according to Go Dope 


75 


Building) beyond the Walls, then the Roof is 
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of the Rafters, no farther out than the 
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Having defcrived the Paralle! Gitters, we are next to treit 
of the Vertical Gutters. By Vertical Gutter, | mean uh 4 one 
as is mage by two Roofs meeting at Rignt Angles, one to the 
other, or which is the tame thi::1z (but in other words) it is 
made by the end of one Root juyning to the ide of ancther: 
As for Example, i. « Puilding be erefted in the Form of a 
Roman L, tis then common to have 1 Gatter on the iaſide of 
the IL. But if it reſembica T, it hath 2 Gurrers. but if like an 
N, then 4 Theſe Gutters allo arc of 2 forts, vt. Either Lead 
or Tile. Of all which we thall ſpeak in their Orders. Having 
given the definition of Gutters, I ſhall no proceed to 
treat 

2. Of laying Parallel Lead Gutters,) In ſpeaking to this 
Head, before | procced to treat of laying the Lead, I mult 
here give a neceflary Caution, which is this, viz. To take care 
that the Gutter Boards, Cc. lie not too near a Parallelifm 
with the Horizon, but in ſuch a Poſition that it may have a 
good Current, (as Workmen phraſe it;) for if it be laid too 
near 2 Level, the Water is very ſubject to ſtand in ſplaſhes, if 
the Gutter chance to fink a little in the middle, wich fome 
Gutters are moſt apt to do; but this is ſomething according as 
they are poſitee on the Building. 

I have obſerved ſome Gutters to have a Lair of Sand for the 
Lead to lie upon, but this way I Co not approve of or 2 Rea- 
ſons, which are theſe, wiz. 1. Becauſe fome forts ot Sand x 
have obſerved does corrode and decay the Timber that lies 
near it) very much 2. When tis laid on Sand, 2 little 
Squating, viz, by jumping upon it with the Heals ones 
Shoozs will dent it, aud there the Water immediate! 
ſtands, which is a means to decay the Lead the fooner. 

la laying of Lead for Gutters upon Boards, if they are ſo 
long that one Sheet of Lead will not reach them, then tis com- 
mon (for ſome Plumbers) to fodder them; for which pur poſc 
they cut a Channel croſs the Gutter-boards at the end ot the 
Sheet where the Soddering muſt be; and into this Channel 
they beat down the ends of both the Sheets (that are to mec: 
there) into the Channel ; which when they have done, there 
will remain 2 little Cavity, which the Sodder fills up leve! 
with the reſt, when it is ſoddered. 

The Lead which they commonly lay in Gutters, is that which 
weighs about 8 or 9 ib. to the Foot. Of theſe Gutters. v. P. 
Lead. Num. 6. 

III. Of Vertical Gutters. | Theſe Gutters, as I told you be- 
fore, are of 2 ſarts, iz. „and Tile: As to the Lead 


a 


ones I ſhall ſay nothing here, being al moſt the ſame in effect 
as the Parallel ones. Only un leſs the Builder will be at the 
charge, the Lead need nat be altagether ſo thick for theſe 
Vertical ones; for if they are * Lead of but 6 or 7 #- 
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to the Foot, theſe Ferfical Gutters will laſt as long as the Paral- 
tel ones with Lead of 8, 9, or 10 It. to the Foot. 

Gutters laid with Tiles, are ao made of 2 kinds of Tiles, 
viz. Concave, (or Cutter,) and plain Filer; I ſhall here fay lit- 
tle of the Concave, or Gutters, but refer you to the Deſcription 
of Gutter tiles. 

Pl.tin Tile Gutters, are alſo diſtinguiſhed into 2 ſorts, vix. 
1. Plain tile-gutters, (properly fo call'd,) and 2dly, 3 Point 
Gutters, of both which I will treat in their order. And, 

1. Of Plaintiles-gutters, (properly ſo calld) in theſe 
Plain-tile-gutters, there is a Gutter-board laid which raiſes 
them trom Pointing roan Angle: And in laying on the 
Tiles, the Workman begins at one fide of the Gutter, and fo 
works croſs it as if it were plain Work, and then 
next row ot Tiles back again; fo that he works 
or to and fro from right to left. 80 Gutters laid 
this Method are not Angular, but of a kind of di 
lincar Form; by which means fo 
ted up with the Mortar which w 

2. Of 3 Point-gutters.] This is the 
which are laid with plain Tiles: In laying of which, they 
gin and lay one Tile on one part of the Roof, (it matters 
which part 1/?._) and lay one corner of the Tile juſt in 
dle ot the Gutter, and then they lay another on the 
of the Roof, with his corner juſt in the middle of the 
aſo; fo that the corner of the ſecond Tile is contingent wi 
the 1/7, And then lay another Tile ia the Gutter, with his 
corner, (as it were) betwixt the other 2, and tothem : Ha- 
ving fo done, they perſiſt in their Work, and lay a Tile on each 
part of the Roof, as before, and another betwixt them in the 
Gutter: After this manner they goon with their Work, till 
they have ſiniſhed the Cutter: And this is what they call 2 3 
Print Cutter; for there always come 3 Points, (or Angles) of 
Tiles together, (vix. 1 Angle of 3 diſtin& Rules,) which 
makes it very uniform and handſome. You are here to note, 
that only 3 Inches 2 the middle Tile is viſible, (if the 
Gage be 7 [nches,) the reſt of that Tile being cover'd with 
the next row of Tiles above it. 7 

Tno theſe Gutters are very handſome, and if well done very 
ſecure alſo ; vet it they let the Water into the Houſe, (by rea- 
fon of ſome Stoppage, or broken Tile in the Gutter,_) they 
are very troubleſome to mend. 

IV. Of Meaſuring Gutters, ] or Vallies. In different parts of 
the Kingdom there are commonly diverſe Cuſtoms, as to this 
matter of meaſuring Vallies, or Gutters in Tiling: For, ft. 
At ſome Places they but ſeldem, or never allow any thi 
for the Gutters, but include it with the reſt of the Raf, at 
flat and haſf: I am informed, that at London they but ſeldom 
eeeaſure the Gutters ; but only as they are part ot the _ 
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ſo they are included in the Flat and * Meaſure. And I know 


by the length of the Build: Or which is the ſame 
it is; Pitch,) the Flat and * Flat. | 
u lay ing of Gutters with Concave-tiles, the Workmen 
in ſome parts of Suſſex and Kent, have gotten a Cuſtom to be 
| allowed fo many Foot more the plain Meaſure, as there 
| Gutter-tiles, (and alſo including Corner-tiles, Ridge-tiles, Dor- 
| man-tiles ) in the whole Rocf. le | 
| 2. At other Places, I know they claim ſo many F 
more to be added to the Plain-meaſure, as the Gutters, ( 
alſo corners) are in length, including Gutters at the ſides of 
Dormans and Lutherns, ii there be any Dorman-tiles uſed. 
4. In ſome Places the Workmen claim a cuſtom of having 
double Meaſure tor Plain-tile, (eſpecially 3 Point) Cutters, e. g. 
If there were but 1 Gutter in a Roof, this Cutter 15 Foot 
long, then their Cuſtom is to have 30 Foot more thin the Arca 
of the Roof amounts to; and this Method fome Workinen 
claim as a Cuſtom in both forts of Gutters with Plain- tiles. 
Either of theſe Plain-tile-gutters are cheaper to the Maſter 
Builder, than Concave ones; becauſe Plain tiles are cheaper 
| thanGurter-tiles, being not above + part of the Price in many 
Places. And then again, in caſe the Workmen be allow d fo 
many Foot more than the Area of the Hoof, ) as there are 
Gutter tiles, that will de! as much more as the double Mea- 
ſare ; for if it be gaged fo flightas 8 Inches, than in a Gutter 
of 15 Foot long, there would be 45 Tiles, which will be rec- 
kon'd 45 Foot; whereas at double Meaſure it did amount to 
but 30 Font. h 3 
3. I find there is yet another way of computing double Mea- 
ſure; for the account of which I will cefer you to Slating; 
Num. 5. | 
I am informed, that at London Plain-tiles are uſed muc* for 
Gutters. 
9 8 
| Guttering, 
| In Carpentry, is commonly done by the Lineal Foot, wiic't 
| = Londaners value at 1 s. viz. Materials and Wurkman- 
| p. 
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Gutter tiles. 

1. bat.] Are whilſt they ire flat and plain, (beſote they 
| noir eo 
| ingly at a diſtance a kind of a Triangle with one Conve fide- 
| rw! hey Sp 298 __ n_; 

are Quadrangular Figures, ng of 2 ſiraig 
| Kier Gg nnn, ᷑ỹ¾éi ces 
2 Ciz- 


11 * 


Circular ſides, one Convex, the other Concave, the Convex 
fide is about 14 Inches, and the Concave one about 2 Inches, 
this is their Form as to their edges or tides, and I will next 
deſcribe the torm of them in teſpett of the Plain; at the little 
end they are bent Circular, and fo likewiſe at the Convex 
great end, at ficft like a Corner-tile, but then they bend the 
corners of the broad end back again; fo that if one look a- 
gainſt the broad ends edge, it conſiſts of a Circular Line be- 
twixt 2 ſtraight ones, like the upper part of the Character for 
— 4. ＋ Libra, thus =, this you muſt note is when you 
hold the Concave fide of the Tile downwards. Theſe Tiles 
are laid with their broad ends, and hollow fides upwards. 

2. Of their Weight. } An Experiment was made to find the 

ity of ſome of Tiles, and 1 found by i 
that 100 of — 4p A eee 8 
ix 10 I ches on the ſtraight edges, 14 Inches on greater 
Convex edge, when prefled down flat, as when they were 
in the Mold, and 2 Inches at the Concave edge, and about; 
Inches thick : I ſay 1co of theſe weigh'd about 321, or 322i. 
and by conſequence 1020 will weigh about 3210, or 3220 Ih. 
which is near 29 C weight. So about 692 
would he a Tun weight. 

3. Of their Price. ] Mr. Leybourn faith that at London they are 
fold at 1 * d. or 2 d. per Tile, or between 10 and1s s. per 
100. in ſome Places their conſtant Price is 1 fd. per piece, or 
12 4. per Hundred. 
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Hack. 
WH. V. Bricks. Num. I2. 


Hair. 
1. Hhet.] The Hair here mentioned is Bullocks, r. for 


to put in white Mortar of the quantity to a certain quantity of 
Lime, vide Mortar, Num. 4. V 


2. The Price.) As to the Price, tis various, —_— to 
the Plenty or Scarcity of it. At ſome Places in Kent I 

known it fold tor 7 4. per Buſhel, and ar other Places, viz. in 
Suſſex, I have known it told for 10 d. and 12 d. per Buſhel; 


that its Price by the Load (for a Horſe, ) which is 60 


Ha ſeround. 
What.} V. Capital, Num. 2. 


is from 30 to 60 6. 


the breadth - 
length will be the moſt beauriful and convenient. 

As to the heighth of Halls, it may be 2 of the breadth, or 
about 16 or 18 Foot in noble Buildings. 

in great Buildings, the Hall, and other Fooms of the iſt. 
Story may be Arched, by which means they will become much 
handſomer, and lefs ſubjze@ to Fire: The heighth is found by 


What.] A Term uſed  Ericklay 
1a maile but to the fall e 
uſe to lay at the Eaves of a Raof. 


Heading Architrave. 
V. Architrave. Num. 2. 


Healing. 


What.} By this word is underſtood the covering of the 
Roof of any Building, which is of various kinds, viz. 1. Lead, 
2. Tiles. 3. Slate. 4. # Stone. <. Shingles. 6. 
Reed. 7. Straw. An account of all theſe fort» of Ae 
you may find under theſe Heads, viz. Lead, under that 
Tiles, under Tiling, Slate, under Slating, Horſham-ſffone, V. 
the ſame word; Shingles, and Shinglings, Reed, and Straw, 


V. hatching. 
| Hearth Rones. 


Hewing of Timber. 
v. Timber, N. VII. 


which 
— Tile 22 


of 


V. Fire: ſtones. 


Hinges. 


M. 3 
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1. U bat.] Are thoſe neceſſary Irons, by means 
all Doors, whether of Houſes, (or other Buildings,) 
Pews, Cupboards, (c. All Lids of Boxes Cheſts, Trunks, 
Folds of Tables, Beds, Buro's, Scrut Cc. Make their 
Motion, whether of opening or ſhutting, or of Folding, &c. 

2. Theſcrts or kinds.) The Species of Hinges are > 
viz. Bed, Box, Butts, Caſement, Lancaſhire, and 
led ; C./ting, Cheſt black, Lancaſhire, ſmooth filed, Coach, Desk, 
Dovetails, Eſſer. _ — Dozen - 
ware-ſhort, Weighty-long, Meigtty- long. Weighty-ſhort, Lamb- 
heads, Port, Side-Lancaſhir:, Side-{mooth-filed , Side with 
riſing joints, Lancaſhire and Smooth filed, Side with 
Squares, Screw, Scuttle, Shutter, Lancaſhire, and Smooth-filed, 
Stall, Trunk of ſundry forts. Paint t, Lancaſhire, Dozen-ware, 
with obs, Dozen-ware long, Dozen-ware ſhort weighty long, 
weighty long, weighty ſhort. 
3. The Price of ſome ſurts of Hinges.) As to the value of 
Hinges, | ſhall not now ſtay to infiſt upon the uſual Price of 
ali ſorts, but ſhai! give the Reader a briet account of ſome ſorts 
that are pretty commonly uſed: And »/*. Of Butts, of which 
there are different fies. and by conſequeuce of various Prizes, 
wit. from 28.07 2 5. 6d. to 55. per Doz. 
2. Bed-hinges, from 5 to 7 s. per Doz. 

3. Box- hinges, from 12 d. to 4 s. per Doz. 

4.——Small Braſs ones, from 2 s. to 2 s. 6 d. per Doz. 

5. Dovetails, from 12 d. to 4. per Doz. 

6. Hooks and Hinges, &c. per i. from 3 4 d. to 4 d. 

7. Side · hinges, from 3 s. to 16 5s. per Doz. 

8.——With a Square, from 20 f. to 35 s. per Doz. 

9. Screw-htages, from 30s. to 44 5. per Doz. 

„„ Sa a ES 

EN rs FA Hip. 


1. What.) Are thoſe pieces of Timber which are at the cot · 
ners of a Roof, they area great deal lotiger than the Rafters, 
by rcafon of theic Oblique Poſition, and they are placed not 
with a Ri, ht or Square Angle, but a very Oblique one; ano by 
conſequence they art not, (or at leaſt ought not to be) ſquare 
at any Angle, Cas Raiters are not at all,) but bevel at every one 
of thems ; and which is yet more, as Rafters have but 4 Plains, 
theſe commonly have 5. They are commonly by Countrey- 
workmen call d Corner; and ſome call them Principal Rafters, 
and others Sleepers, The truth is Hip; and Sleepers, are al- 
moſt the fame; ogly the Sleepers lie in the Vallies, (and join 
at the top with the H., ) But theſe Surfaces, cr Plains 
wich make the back of the 777 p the un 1+ r-fides oi theSleeper. 
*'2. Beck of Back of a N, Bu] Pr the Back of a Hip; 


you are to underſtand, is meant tm 2 Superficies, or Plains 
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Wha 
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or dhe guc· ſide of the Hip, which lie Parallel, (bath 3 
ET SIT, I; a0 Tx; vt 
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H 1 16 
of their length and breadth, ) with the Superſicies of the ad- 
joining fide and end of the R. 

3. Mould what.] By the word Hip-mould, ſome mean tlie 
ſame as the back of tte Hip. But _ _ —— — 
mean, the Prototype, or Pattern, (which is commonly e 
of 2 viece of thin Wainſcot,) by which the back and tides of 
the M are ſet out. 3 

4 Of finding the Leng:hs and Backs of Hips, &c in quare 
Frames.) I ſhall here, not only give you the Methad of finding 
the length of Hips, or Sleepers ; but alſo of the Rafters, Dr.- 
gals, Diagonal and Perpendicular. And that in 4 biict A- 
nalogical Table. ſav, 


Foat | 
15, 00 ten. of the Rafter. 
| 18, co ten. of the Hip. 
As 20 on, 18 perpendicular. 
28, 28 D agonal. 
16, 63 Neareſt diſt. 
Deg. 
Angies 5 at top —$1—38 $ 1 7 
at back — 116-12 * 
The Angles are always the ſame in all ſquare Frames that 
are true Pitch. | ; 
The Reader may expect the Method of finding 


theſe things in Bevel Frames alſo, but I ſhail defer that till a- 
nother Opportunity, and alſo to another Treatiſe which I ge- 
ſign to Publiſh, (if it pleaſe God to lend me Life, and this pre- 
ſent Treatiſe prove acceptable to the World :) Wherein 1 de- 
f12n to ſhew how to find the Lengths, and Angles of Rafters, 
Hips, Collars, Purlains, c. lu Square and Bevil Frames, 3 
leveral ways. viz. Arithmerically, trically, and Inſtcu- 
mentally : Which Treatiſe ſhall alſo contain 4 ſeveral Me- 
——_— all the Members of the 5 Orders of Co- 
mns. | 
5. Roof what.] By a Hip Roof, you are to underſtand ſuch a 
Rom, as hath neither Gable-heads, nor Shread-head, or Jirkin- 
head, (by which we ſuch Heads as are both Gable and 


ſhort Hips which ſhurs 
2 pair of Rafters, which 
For a Hip RN hath 


up with their tops to the tops of 
Countrey Carpenters call Singlars.) 

ters as long, and with the Angles at the Foot, gc. 
ends of Building, as it hath at the ſides, 


and the 
Rafters on the ends of ſuch Buildings as have Hip- 


ngs 
on the ſame Plaia, * the Horizon,) and 
4 
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the ſame heighth ſrom the Foundation with the Rafters on the 
fides ot the Root. Theſe Hip-rofs, ſome call Itaitun RO. 

6. Of Meaiuring Hip-ro e.] As to meaſuring ot Hip fe, if 
they are 3, or true pitch as it is commonly cal'd ; then tis on 
ly to multiply the lenyth of the Building by the breadth, and 
to the Area thus found, add half as much more, or elſe multi- 
r breadth and :; or the breadth by the 

n-thand *, either of theſe 3 ways will produce the flat and 
*, which is equal to the Content of the Roof in plain Mea- 
lure, if there be nothing allowed for Hips and Vallies.But if the 
4 f have no Corniſh, but the Rafters have Feet, then they 
mutt be added, and alſo the Faves Board in a Bill of Meaſure- 
m at 

o to meaſure ſuch aRoof, you may Multiply the length of it by 
the lenath of the kater. and it ſhall give you half its Content. 
or elſe Multiply the length of the Building by twice the length 
of the Ratte; aid then you will have the whole Content, 


Hip tiies. 
v. Corner tiles, or Tiles. N V. 


Hollow. 


A Term in Architecture, by whichis meant a Concave Mola- 
ing, being about 2 Quadrant of a Circle; by ſome it is call'd a 
C.ſement, by others an Abacus. 


Hooks 


Are a neceſſiry Ingredient which are made uſe of for ſeve- 
ral Purpoſes in Buildings, Sc. They are of various forts ; 
ſame of Iron, and others of Braſs, I ſhall here mention the 
Names of tome, which take as tollaweth, viz. 1. Armour- Hr, 
(theſe are generally of Braſs, and are to lay up Arms upon; as 
Guns, Muckets, Halberts, Half-pikes, Pikes, Javelins, Cc.) 
2. Caſement-hyks. 3. Chimney-h!ks, which are made bath 
of Braſs and Iron, and of ditferent Faſtians : Brats 
oncs I have known fold from 2s. to 2s. 5d. fer pan. 
the Iron ones from 12 d. to 1 s. 6 d. per pair, their we '5 *:: 
ſet the Tongs and Fire-ſhovel againſt. 4. Curtain hooks. 
s. Hvks for Doors, Gates, c. Theſe are from 3 d. + to 
4 C. per i. 6. Double-line-ho:ks, large and ſmall. 7. Single- 
Ime-h.0ks large and ſmall. 8. Tenter-books, of various forts 
viz. 2 d. 3 d. 4 d. 6 4. 10 d. 20d. and 40 d. | 


Horſham flone. 


1. What.) Isa kind cf thin broad Slate of a greyith Colour. 


Fa, uſed zn ſome parts of Suſſex formerly, not oniy to heal, 
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or cover Churches and Chancels, but great Houſes 3 
it is call q Hſham- ſtone, in that County, becauſe it is tor the 
moſt part brcught from a Town there called Horſham; this 
fort of Stone, or Slate rather, is laid of different Sizes, ux. 
From 8 or 9 Inches, to 24 Inches, or more in leagth, or 
breadth, &c. It is commonly from :; Inch, to 1 lach 
thick. 

2. Of the Price of Horſham-ſlone.) value of them is ac- 
cording to the diſtance from the Quarry, viz. From 10 to 
20 4. per Load, I have known a Load of them laid in for 17 or 
19 s. at 18 or 20 Miles diſtance from the A Load of 
theſe, (Cas I have been inform 'd from thoſe have made 


ſome Obſervations on this Matter,) will cover about + of a 


3- Of Laying.) The Price of laying a Square and Poi 
{which is striking Mortar under the lower ends I in new 


5 or 6 s. But to tip it from old, and new lay and point it, 
not leſs than 6 or 7 5. per Square, which is the Lever 


knew it done for. 

4. Of the weight of this fart of Healing.) l have becn inform- 
ed by an obſerving Mechanick, that a Square of this Kind of 
covering will weigh about 33 or 34 C weight. Whereas, 
{iith he, a Square of Tiling doth not weigh above 16 or x7 C 
weight. Nay, he is contident not above 18 C weight, if it be 
g ed at 6 inches, and the Tiles not exceeding 10 luches 
( Nay, I know that in many Places they fall ſhort of that.) 

. Of the Properties of thu fort of Cover ing] From what hath 
been ſ id before. you ma / cafily gather that this fort of Hea- 
ling is dearer than Tiles; for the Charge of a Square of Tyling, 
ts from about 23 s. 20 30 C. or as ſome will have it from 24 
'0 28s. per Square; whereas I find by Calculations from 
onde Obſervations, a Square of Healing with Horſbam-ſtone will 
be worth from 32 f. to 38 s. And beſides 
vering, the Timber for the Roof, ought 
ſtouter and ſtronger, becauſe a Square of 
almoſt as heavy again as a Square of Tyling. N 
I ſuppoſe to be the cauſe why theſe Stones have been ſo much 
in uſe for Churches, (Oc. muſt be, becauſe they are far more 
durable than Tiles; which makes fome Recompence for the 
Charge; for ſome fay theſe Stones are very durable, being for 
the moſt part very hard, fo that no Weather will do them any 
hurt, as it will Tiles. 4 | 
Houſe. 


1. What.) 'Tis a thing fo well known, that every one that 
knowsany thing, is ſenfible of the Contrivance whereby Men 
preſerve themſelves and their Goods from the Injuries of the 
Weather, and other Inconveniencies. "Y 
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In treating of this word, | Houſe, I ſhall here do theſe 4 
things. uf. Diſcourſe concerning the Situation of a Coun- 
trey-houſe. 2d!y, Of the Ground-work of Houſes. 3dly, 
—— ng Building in London. 44hly, and laſtly, Diſcourſe of 

arty-wa 

The Reaſon why I ſhall add no more under this Title Houſe, 
is this; becauſe | ſufficiently treat of theſe 6 rhings, viz. Sttu- 
ation, Contrivance, Receipt, Strength, Beauty, and Form, or 
Figure, in the word Build: 

2. Of the Site of a Countrey-houle. 7 To what I have ſaid, 
concerning the Situation of a Countrey-houſe, in the word 
Building , I ſhall here add, that Woods, as well as Water, 
ought to de near your Countrey Habitation ; they being the 
principal things that adorn 4 Rural Seat: But if you cannot 
conveniently Seat your Hſe among the Trees, yet there are 
but tew places, but you may ſpeedily raiſe Trees about 
your Houle ; > oceiite ts bs Evehm's, or Mr. Worlige's Di- 


It is far better to a have Houſe, defended by Trees than Hills, 
for Trees yield a Cooling, Refreſhing, Sweet, and Healthy Air, 
and Shade , during the Heat of the Summer, and very much 
break the cold Winds and Tempeſts from every Coaſt in the 
Winter. The Hills, according as they are Situated, defend 
only from ſome certain Winds; and if they are on the North 
tide of your Houſe, as they defend you from the cold Air in 
the Winter, fo they alto deprive you of the cool refreſhing 
Breezes which are commonly blown from thence in the Sum- 
mer. And if Hills are Situated on the South fide, it then 
proves alfa very inconvenient. Beſides, they yield not the 
rr — 7 Oble ctations 
to the ingenious Ruſtick, as the t<!] Plymps of Trees, and pleq- 
ſant Groves do, Yet Hills which are cloathed with Coppices, 
or otherwiſe improved are pleaſant Objetis, if they ſtand not 
too near 2 Houſe. 

Let not your Houſe be too low ſeated, leaſt you loſe the 
Conveniency of Cellars ; but it you cannot avoid Building on 
low Grounds, ſet the if. Floor above the Ground, in your 
Houſe the higher, to ſupply what you want to fink in your Cel- 
Jar in the Ground ; for in fuch low and moift Grounds, it con- 
duceth much to the drineſs, and healthineſs of the Air to have 
Cellars under the Houſe, fo that the Floors be good and cichd 
underneath. 

Not to ſpeak of the Building of Places, or Seats for the No- 
bĩlity. or Gentry, but only of plain and ordinary Furm-bouſes. 
I have thus much obſerved, (faitn Mr. Worlige, ) that Houſcs 
built too high in places obvious to the Winds, and not well 
defended by Hills, or Trees, more Materials to build 
them, and more a'fo of to maintain them, and are 
nor fo e lower = 

Houſes 


i 


— — 
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Huuſes, which may be made at a much eaſier rate, and alſo as 
leat and beautiful as the other. 

3. Of the Ground-work of Houſes.] Buildings, or Houſes, 
that are not above 2 Stories with the Ground-room , and not 
exceeding 20 Foot to the Raiſon place, 
Foundation, the lenzth of 2 Bricks, or 
Heading courſe, will be ſufficient for the Ground-work of any 
common Structure, and 6 or 7 Courſes above the Earth to 
Mater-table, where the thickneſs af the Walls are abated; ( 
taken in) on either fide the thickneſs of a Brick, namely, 


Inches. 

But for and high Hoſes, or Buildings, of 
„ : The alls of ſuch Edifices : 
to be from the Foundation to the 1/f. Mater - table. 3. 
ing courſe of Brick, or 28 Inches at the leaſt, and at 
Story a Vater - table, or taken in on the inſide for 
mers, Girders, and Joyſts to reſt upon, laid into the mi 
oc * of the Wall, at leaſt for the better Bond. But as for 
innermaſt, or Partition- wall, Brick will be of a i 
ent thickneſs : And for the upper Stories a 9 Inch ( 
Erick a length) Wall will very well . 

4 An Ad concerning Building of Houſes in London.] 
here follows is fo much of the Act only as relates to the By: 
layer a- work, viz. The heighths and number of Stories 
thickneſs ot Walls of the 4 feveral Rates of Mouſer, which is 
as follows. 

And be it further Enacted, That the Houſes of the Iiſt. and 
leait fort of Euildinz, tronting by Streets or Lanes, as afore- 
faid, ſhall be of 2 Stories dick. beſides Cellars and Garrets, 
that the Cellars thereof be 6 * Foot high, it the Springs of Wa- 
ter hinder not; and the 1/f. Story be 9 Foot high from the 
Floor to the Ceiling, and the ſecond Story be g Foot high from 
the Floor to the Ceiling ; that all the Walls in Front and Rear, 
as highas the v/f. Story, be of the full thickneſs of the 
of 2 Bricks, and thence upwards to the Garrets of the thick- 
neſs ot one brick and halt ; and that the thickneſs of the Gar- 
ret alls onthe back part be left to the Diſcretion of the 
Builder, fo that the f:me be not leſs than one Brick a length; 
and alſo that the thickneſs of the Party- wal is between theſe 
Houſes of the 1ſt. and leit fort of Buildings be 1 Brick and + as 
hie haz the ſaid Garr-ts, and that the thickneſs of the Party- 

wall ms Garret be ot the thickneſs of the length of 1 rick, 
at lealt. 

And be it further H nacted, that the Houſes of the ſecond 
ſort of Building tronting Streets, and Lanes of Note, and the 
River of Thames ſha!! conſiſt of 3 Stories high, beſides Cellars 
and (:arrets, as aforeſ ; thut the Cellars thereof be 6 Foot and 
x high, (if the Sg. ander not) that the 1. Story con- 
* tain 


I 
525 
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tain full 10 Foot in heiglti from the Floor to the * ; 
The ſecond tull 1» root: The third 9 Foot: That all the 
aid Walls in Front ard Rear, as high 4: the iſt. Story, be 2 
Bricks and * thick. and from thence upward to the Garret- 
Hor, of 1 Brick ard * * thick ; and the thickneſs of the Garret 
Walls on the back put be leit to the Diſcretion of the Buil- 
der; fo that the me be not leſs than 1 Brick thick: And 
aifo that the thick:icls of the Pty walls between every Houſe 
of this ſecond, and larger fort of Building be 2 Bricks thick 
a5 high as the ft Story, and thence upwards to the Garrets, 
ot the thickneſs of 1 Brick and a A 

Alto, that the Houſes of the 3 4. ſort of Buildings, 
the high and principal Streets, ſaall conſiſt ot 4 Stories high, 
befides Collats and Garrets, as aforcyaid : That the 1ff. Story 
contain tull io Foot in heighth from the Floor to the Ceiling, 
the ſecond 10 Foot and *, and the third 9 Foot, the fourth 3 
Foot and: That all the ſaid Walls in Front and Rear, as 
bigh = the 1ſt. Story be 2 Bricks and: in thickneſs, and trom 

thence upwards to the Garret-tloor, of the thickneſs of 1 
Brick and: That the thickneſs ct the Garret-walk on the 
back part be left to the Diſcretion of the Builder, fo as the 
ſame be not leſs than 1 Brick: And alſo that the Party-walls 
between every Hſe of this 3d. and larger fort of Building be 
2 Bricks thick as high as the 1/f. Floor, and thence upwards to 
the Garret-floor, the thickneſs of x Brick and *. : 

And, be it turther Enacted, that all ue of the 4th. fort 
of Ruilding, being Manſon houſes, and of the greateſt hig- 
nels, not tronting upon any of the Streets, or Lanes, as afore- 
laid, the number ot Stories, and the heighth thereof, ſhall be 
lett to the Diſcretion of the Builder, fo as he exceeds not 5 
Stories. 

alto, the fame Act enjoyns, that no Timber be laid within 

2 Inches of the fore · ſide of the C himney - jambs, and that all 
ute an the back of any Chimney be laid with a Trimmer, at 
+ Inches diſtanee from the Back: Alſo that no Timber be laid 
within the Tunnel of any Chimney, upon Penalty to the Work- 
men. tor every Default tos. and 10 Shilliogs every Week it 
© ontinves unte farmed. 

Thus far the Aft. 

te further, when you lay any Tinber on Brick-wrh, as 
Tadel, for Torſe's) tor Mantle-trees to lie or, or 'Lintels over 
_ Windows, or Jemplets under Girders, or any other Timbers ; 
lay them in Loam, which is a great preferver of Timber; 
Mortar eats and corrndes the Timber: Likewiſe the 
ends, and C rd which lie in the Walls, muſt be loamed all 
over to preretve them from the Corroding of the Mortar. 


bk 


Some Workmen pitch the ends of the Fimber that lic in the 
8. Can- 


Wallsto — mem tom the Mortar. 
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3. Concerning Party- walls. ] In diſcourfing of this Matter, 1 
will preſent the Reader with two different Methods of valuing 
fuch Walls according to 2 different Surveyers, viz. Mr. Le- 
baurn, and Mr. Yhillips. 

And a" according to Mr. Ley bonn. 

Now, (faith he,) foraſmuch as the Buildings in Lond joyn 
pon another, and almoſt every feveral Houſe hath a di- 
ſtinct Proprietor, the Parliament hath decreed, that the Wal! 


"All Brick-work, whether it be 1, 2 2 3.4. or any other num- 
ber of Bricks lengths in thickneſs, they we all to bevedurad ty 
the thickneſs of 1 Brick and : 

It hath been obſerved, 17 that about 4500 of 
Bricks, 100 anda = - Lime, 2 Loads of Sand will 
compleatly raiſe one Rod of Brick- wk, ot a Brick and 
thickneſs. 

L & & 


Now 4500 of Bricks at 16 s. per 1000, 15 —3—12—0 
quarter of Lime at 10 5. per C. 0—12—5 
of Sand at 3 s. per Load. ———c— 7—5 


In 89 


And thus much will a Rad of Party wall, (the Materials only)) 
reduced to Brick and * thick, amount unto at the former ſup- 
poſed Rates, to which may be added tor Workmanſhip. 

1—8—0 
The whole Sum is 6—c—0 


— — — — 


So that for every Rod that is in a Party wall, between Pro- 
prietor and Proprietor, they are to allow 3 /. a piece tor eve- 
ry Rod of Party-wall. So that it a Party-wall meaſured, 
and the meaſure reduced to a Brick and , ſhould be icund 
to contain 16 Rods, that 16 being multiplied by 3 J. giveth 
48 J. and ſo much is the one Proprietor to allow the other. 

But note by the way, that altho this Rule here deliver'd be 
general, yet the Price of the Party-wal? ſhall be more or leſo, 
according as Materials rife or fall. For ſometimes a Rod ot 
Wall of Brick and © thick, will coft but 3 J. 105. and then 
each Proprietor muſt pay but $5 5. per Rod. Thus far Mc. 
Leybourn. I will now add Mr. Philly's wav. 

Now, (faith he,) having the Dimenſions, both in length 
and heighth of the Tel, and all other Stories in the hne, 


the a the following Tables will ſhew ( according to the thick: 
neſs 
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neſs of the Wall,) how many Bricks your Neighbour is to pay 
tor towards his Party-wall. 
For which purpoſe the inſuing Tables will ſerve very well; 
for theſe Walls, according to the Act of Parliament, for this 
purpoſe are to be made part of them of 2 Bricks thick, part of 
them of 1 Brick and halt thick, and part ot them of 1 Brick 
rern 
you May ca the - 
nn no 
which you 


923 
a 


8 


f 


5 


4 
© 


11 
12 


8 „make 12339 
which are to be paid for the halt of the Party- wall, which at 
26 4. per thouſand, comes to 86 1—6 5s—6 d. 

Thus you may ſee what any comes to, tho your 
Neighbour's Houle joyns never fo httle, or much to yours, as 
readily as you can by meaſuring by the Rod. | 

And whereas the Floors of the ſeveral Stories 2 


> 


-- 
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add ſomewhat for 
Cn, yang on them accor- 


as you find 

Gag 2 ou 8. the Garrets, the Walls thereof being but x Brick 

thick, you may take? the number in the Table of 1 Brick's 

1 

All the difference can be between Neighbours herein, 

will be about the Price of Bricks, and the Lime, and Work- 

manſhip ; but if Neighbours Build together, _ 

determine it ; but it they do not, 2 

ciently provided by his Workmen to reftfie his Charge, and 

by Act ot Parhament is allowed full Satisfaction, with Intereſt 

from the time of his Building. 


woe wig ge are thoſe Tables which we have been 
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A Table for 1 Brick in thickneſs, or the half of 
2 Bricks. 


The Walls beighth in Feet. 


II. 


33 
68 


"OG — ——— — 
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[ow ww = ms 
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Foot long. 
2782 


2 


88 8 8. 


694 | 926 
725 | 970 
780 11014 


793 | 192 


DHA 0D 
A+ ww ow 


926 | 1102 
1145 
1926 525 


DH »v 


| 


Q 


992 | 1322 
1322 | 1763 
1652 12204 
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A Table for 1 Brick in 3 or the balf of 
2 Bricks 


The Walls beighth in Feet. 


| VII. IX. Xx | 
| Bricks Bricks Bc: 
85 99 110 
| 176 198 220 
264 |} 298 } 331 
4] 254 | 3099 | 353 | 397 | 441 
$f _330_f_386 | 440 | 496 | 551 | 
17 397 453 $29 } $95 | 661 
7 617 | 694 } 771 
. — 617 705 | 793 | 882 
9 | 595 | 554 | 793 | 893 | 992 
| 10 771 892 1892 [1102 
= 55 JK ' 970 1091 | 1212 
1124 793 1058 1190 | 1322 
| 13] 859 = 1145 | 1289 11433 
1314 926 1080 } 1234 | 1388 | £543 | 
83 992 * 1157 | 1322 | 2488 | 1653 | 
2 16 1058 | 1234 \ 1410 1587 1763 
817 1124 1311 | 1499 | 1686 | 1873 | 
1s 1190 1388 1587 11787 1983 
19 1256 1466 | 1575 11884 | 2094 | 
20 | 1322 (1543. 1763 | 1983 1 2204 
2x | 1388 | 1620 | ifgr i 2083 E | 
22 * 14335 f 1697 | 1939 | 2182 2424 
23] 1520 | 1774 f 2028 | 2281 | 2534 
24 1587 I 1851 | 2016 2380 | 2645 | 
25| 1653 | 1928 [2204 1 2479 * 2755 
20 1719 2006 2292 2578 | 2865 
28 | 1857 | 2160 | 2458 | 2777 | 3085 
30 , 1993 | 2314 | 2645 12975 1 3306 
2 2645 | 3085 3526 | 3967 | 4408 
3305 i 3857 1 4408 | 4959 I 5510 
5. N 4 


770 0 


a Brick thick, being the 
2 e Bet and half. 


The Walls beighth in Feet. 


» 
A 


er sales 
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A Table for 3 quarters of 4 Brick thick, being 


the half of 4 Brick and half. 
The beighth of the Walls in Feer. 
* 
1 
1 135 
1 22 
| 4 264 298 
| 32.8.1 
6 
\ 8 
| 
p 2 | 
11 
| | 
o13 
F. . | 
2 22 
| EX: 793 | 926 1058 | i189 p 1322 
171 843 | $83 11124 | 1264 1405 
18] 893 11041 | 1190 | 1339 | 1488 
191 942 E 1256 1413 11570 
201 92 11 11322 1142 1653 
21 1041 | 1215 | 1388 | $562 726 
221091 | 1273 | 1459 | 1636 | 1818 
1 22311140 | 1331 11321 yg 1718 11901 
f 24] 1190 11388 | 1587 | 1785 | 1983 
2311240 1445 1860 f 2066 
26 | 12g0 | 1504 1709 | 19 2149 
35 1620 11851 2083 a 
30 | 1483 | 1736 183 | 2231 2472. 
40 1983 | 2324 [2625 | 2975 | 3396 
_3o | 2979 Vabgy | ages | 371g Wares 


; 


| 


forts heighth. 
The 6: 
— 1 
Houſes, front - 9 2 1 7 
ing Streets 4 5 
are to have | 4 2 
The ad. fort 6! » 5 
_ — E 5 7 = 
onting le 10 z 
— 9 : 1 an 
Lanes of note, 2. 3 
and the os. 
Thames hde | = 8 
are to have 2 = 
E 
The 34. fort * ? Þ: 3 
ot Houſes y, 101 3 2 4 
fronting high | 2 Stories, | 10 L; » 
Streets are to 5 ? 17 2 
1 158 
1 8 


Mare concerning Building of Howſes you may find under the 
Head Architect; alſo a very ample account under the Head 
Building, where are theſe following and Se- 
ctions, 62. 1. Couſid et ations about Buildings, 2. Aphoriſms, which 
15 ſub divided into the following 7 Sections. 

1. Sifuction. in refpett of the whole. 

2. Contrivance, with ſome Precautions. 

8 

4. Strength. with Directions about it. 

3. Beauty, in the whole and parts. 


6. Form, Figure, or Frſhim, and what Fizure is ſtrangeſt 


and moſt convenient. 
Il. The 


HO : 281 


u.. The third Paragraph, contains —— betwixt 
the Modern, and ancient way of Building in England. 


Iv. Contains fome Rules which ought to be obſcr- 
ved in Building all ES and the Coun- 
ws Contains a Method of Surveying 4, or Hues, 
and alſo the Method of 99 and ſetting them 
2 1 and alfo the Form of a 
= & + 7 


This 6th is of the Method of Meaſuring all 
Artif Works, relating to Building of Houſes, &c. 


to do the Work : Tho? otherwiſe I 

form'd by ſome ingenious Workmen that underſtand the Spe- 
culative Part of Architecture, or Building: But of theſe 
knowing fort ofJArtiticers there are but few, becauſe but icu- 
Workmen look any further than the Mechanical, Practick. or 
Working Part of Architefure ; nat the Mathematical, 
or Speculative Part of Building, thinking it to be of little. or 


no uie; this I know to be true, becauſe I have heard fome 
Workmen, (who thought themſelves none 


of AA... fgnoro's, 
tho at the ſame time I had werd to. think as I pleas'd 
wich was in truth almoſt as 
themſelv es Men of 
moſt, only l 
the word Science; 


4d + 
have been very honed 
te llectual Habits of ſuch — 
culative part of Architefture was of 


is falſe : But ti the humour of fome 


ſhewed you, that what is wanting under this 


Hyperthyron, 


= 2 large Table in manner of 


travinse. "Tis 

2 Frieze above Derick Gates. 

Hyporrachelium, or, Hypotrachelion. 
What.) V. Capital, N. 2. and 3. 


— 0 — A — — 


Fack. 


V. Architra ve, N. 2. 


Door · poſts, alſo the upright Poſts at the ends of Window- 
frames, are ſo call'd. Alſo, Bricklayers call the upright ſides 
of Chimneys, (from the Hearth to the Mantle-tree,} by this 


Ichnography, | 
A Deſtription, or Draught of the Plat-form, or Ground- | 
Ei 


a —— *» 


„ 2 — —l - —t _—_—_— 


E — 
7. 


i 


Hh 


V. The Particulars in their proper place of the Alphabet. 
Foyfts. 


1. What.] Joyſts, in Architecture, are thoſe pieces 
inta the Girders and Sum gers, on which the 
4 


Ag at full length (to bear in the Wall,) 


N 4 being 
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2 Foot, 2 


heineJu1 Foot, 6 lyches, Cthey ought to be in their 
10 Foot, 6 Inches, 


ce e nc hes. 


Diſtance and Poſition. (1.) No Joyſts ought to lie at 
excatce Stance 9 than 10, Cor at moſt than 
12) Inches. ( 2.) All Joyſts on the back ef a Chimney 
ought ne) i at 6 > Gt to. 
the back. $4 1 to bear at a longer length 
than 10 Foot. ouzht to lie lefs than 8 luck 
99 63 ) ome Carpenters Furr te Joy 
22 that is, A. Joyſts one over 2 

the undermoſt of which are fram'd level with the 
be — 2 the uppermoſt C which lie croſs 
—— + node bn 


Jonicꝶ Order. 


v. Column. N. 3. 
Iron. 


1. What.) Iron is a Metal fo univerſally known, that I nei- 
A to, nor ſhall ſpend time it its Deſcription. 
2. Kinds.) There are ſeveral kinds of Iron, as (1.) Engliſh, 
u hich is a courſe ſ:rt of Iron, hard and brittle, fit for Fire- 
bars, and other ſuch courſe uſes. (2.) Swediſh, which is of 
all forts the heſt we ule in England. It is a nne tough fort of 
Icon, wil. beſt endure the Hammer, and is ſofteſt to file; and 
therefore moſt coveted by Workmen to work upon. (3. 
Spaniſh, This wouid be as good as Swediſh iron, were it not 
ſubje& to Red /2ar, (as Workmen phraſe it,) that is to crack 
beticist hot and cold. Therefore when it falls under your 
Hinds, you muſt tend it more carefuily at the Forge. But 
tho it be a gn, tough, ſott Iron, yet, for many uſes Work- 
men te lui e it. becauſe dis ſq ill and une venly wrought in the 
Bus, that it caſts em 4 great deal of Jubour to ſmooth it; 
but it is 250d for all ; 2reat Works that require Welding ; as the 
E vlics cf Anvils, Ve ges, large Bcll-c:zppers, large Petites for 


' Mortars, 


. . . 2ͤ —— 
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Mortars, and all thick ſtrong Bars. c. ut tis particularly 
choſen by Anchor-ſmiths, becauſe it abides the Heat better 


5 


Iron that runs from the Mine-ftone when 
is only 'd for the making of Wire. 

Generally the ſofteſt, and tougheſt Iron is 
when you chuſe Iron, chuſe fuch as bows 
ofteneſt betore it breaks, which is an argument of toup hneis, 
and fee it breaks ſound within, be of a grey colour, hike broken 
Lead, and free from ſuch glittering _ bro- 


— per Pound. But for ſmall and neat Hooks, Hinges, 
ples, &c. various, as from 44. to 8 d. per Pound. 


upon your Work to take off the black 
heat it iathe Fire, and as it grows hot, you wi 


grind Indico and Salad-oyl together, 
upon it with a Woolen-rag, while it is heg- 


Faffers, 
A Term us d by ſome Carpenters, for Stuff abcut 4 or 5 
Inches ſquare, and of ſeveral Lengths. 
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Kerf, 
TN 
—. 
5 : ; I 
- a Knee, 


A picce of Timber cut crooked with an Angle, is calld a 
Knee-piece, or Knee-rafter. 


For Doors are of various Prizes, according to their Size 
and Workmanſhip, Maſter-keys, per Price 2 or 35. 


— 


ä — — 
— —— lo. AO — . — 1 — — — — AA 8 


Latches 


— AH 


1. What.] Laths are long, narrow, thin filps of 


psd in Tyling and Walling ; every one knows what 
without any further Deſcripti 


2. Kinds of. 
Sap laths. a 
and Partitioning, and the firſt for Tyling only. 
their length, they are each of them r Ir 
WM. $ Foot, 4 Foot, and 3 Foot-laths. All theſe of 


Cleavi 


exact, either in | 
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ſt. 
and 
ter 


11522 
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PD 


1 


OR 


718155 1 171 
1 10 


which if the Diſtances 
the Laths, without any wa 


yling, 


to a Bundle 
Score to the 
* 
Square o 
lengths of 
for (then 
Laths, will compleat a 


T 


J — uti Tim 


they clave xc piece 


ing. 
tengths, 


2 


ic Ot Laths toa 


allow 
, (at 
How many to 


of the Rafters fit the 


is 2 ſufficient allow 


THE 
15 


127405 THT 
41117031 110 


5. Of 


ber into 


15 


w —— — 


8. 
Butia 


1 


111 
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ter-laths and all,)at 7 Inches Gaze, and at & Inches Gage, a 
Square will require fewer. | 
Lathing. 
The Price of Lathing, Plaiſtering, Rendring, and Waſhing 
2 10 d. 12 d. or 14 d. per Yard, Materials 
and 


to the Battle - 
pes. But in ordinary 


2.Sores of. There are 3 ſorts of Lead, White, Black, and Aſn- 
colour; the White is more perfect and precious than the 
Black, and the Aſh-colour between both. 

3- Of Sheet.) I ſhall here exhibit ſome of my Ob- 
ſervations on the Method of Caſting Lead into Sheets; as [ 
have often ſeen it done, 


in breadth, and ſomething fal- 
the Metal is pour'd in, viz. Abuut an 
Inch, or an inch and half in 16 or 17 Fort. 


Foot long, according to the Size of the Sheets. But this 
Method of fixing down the Sharps, Werkmen have found to 


Sharps betwixt which and the St arp, they drive Wedges, to 
ps come nearer together, as they fee occaſion : 
For they find by Experience, tl:at the mciſtn'd Sand, (when 
it has lain a while on the Boards,) makes the Boards ſtrell ſo 


kai. 4 


2 age E 
A 


8 U 
85 


upper edge is a wooden Pin (about 5 or , 
or 8 + Inch Diameter,) to hold it by whenthey uſe it. 


us d, he ds upon the Sharps with thoſe Notches, and the 
lower of the Strike rides about 2 Inches below the upper 
fide of the Sharps. 

Then, in leveling the Sand with this Strike, they begin to- 
wards the lower end of that part of the Mold that was Filld, 
and taking the handle of the Strike in their Right hand, and 
laying their Left-hand upon one end of it, they draw the 
Sand back into that part of the Mold that was empty. Then 
they begin again alittle nearer to the upper end, and draw 
the Sand back, (as before) but not ſo far as the empty part of 
the Mold; for it is thus Jevel'd at 5 or 6 places in the ſength 
of the Mold; (if he be 18 Foot lony,as that was l made m Ob- 
ſervations from, fo that when it is thus level'd the u hol length 
of the Mold, there are as many places that ſeem to be unle- 
ved, as there are level'd, by reafon of the Sand which is a 
little drawn back. Then the next Operation is to draw all the 
looſe and hover Sand, (caisd in the lit Operation of leveling 
it) into the empty part of the od; wich is done by be- 
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moothing-Iron. With this Iaſt rument 
Smoothed all over ; and where there are 11 
there muſt be a little Sand put in em, (with the 
and Thumb.) and then ſmoothed down. 


2p'ng 2 
on each end,) thereby to taiſe the under fide of 
bout + of an Inch above the Sand, or ſomething more, 
ding as the Sheets are to be in thickneſs, (which will 
middle ſi d Sheet of about g or 10 Pound per Foot; as 
obſerv'd in the Caſting of Lead for a Plat-form. (But 
Hips, and Window-foils, and fuch Places where it does not 
flat, the Lead need not be above , of an Inch thick 
ſometimes Plat-form-lead is near : of an Inch thick.) 

Then they Tallow the under-edge of the Strike, and lay him 
croſs the Mold clofe by the Pan, to prevent drops of Lead 


3 luches broad,) draw off the floating part, or Scum of the Me- 
tal round about to the edge of the 1 
ing out of the Pan into the Mold, when the Metal is pour'd 


Out. 
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ws 
be, the 
After 

Subject. 
Foot of Sheet - 
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with a Spad 


8, 9, or 10 


but care 


the Sand 
let it cool, and 


Id with a little Water ; 


for if it 
pon it. 
into 


11 cr 12 Pound, Fass, 


this fo uſeful a 


= 


1 I 
5 rec 


up ſide down 
is again thrown 
longer 


* ing, . 
or 2 Hours, if the Furnace heat w 
I have obſerv'd of the Method of Caſti 
r E 


over with the Rake to 
ſprink 
of the Mold be too wet ; 
fly like Shot when it comes u 
1 — 13 'tis all turn d 
forms, is reckon'd to 


ill 


(at 12 I. per Foot, ) will cover 


Sheet is taken off from the 
I have infiſted the 
— And is a lighter covering 


none that has Written of 


Sheet · lead 


of 
tad, (tire dent 


— 1 


taken 


it be too 
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to be this: Having roll'd open 2 Sheets, they beat them flat 
with their Dreſſer, | witich is an Inftrument of Wood, of 16, 
19, or 20 Inches long, (according as they are of Stoutneſs,) and 
_—_— {— | 
thing more; in the Form (almoft, of a Parallelopipedon, 
the upper ſide is roundyd off, and at one end — Wh 
is cut away, fo as to leave a handle running out ſtraight with the 
top. ] Then (with a Line and Chalk, or with a ſtraight Ruler, 
and a pair of they ſirike a Line about 2 ; Inches 
diſtant fromone edge of one of the Sheets, this is for the Stan- 
der. In the ſame manner they ſtrike a Line about 3 Inches 
diſtant from the edge next to it of the other Sheet; this is 
for the ori. | The Stander is about 2 ; Inches of a Sheet of 


one E 
foext to the Stander) of the other Sheet, rais'd up in 

ner as the Stander.] Then with 7 
ſmall Cylinder of Iron, (of about © an 
or 4 Inches long) fixed to one 
that when the Piacers are ſhut, 
their they raiſe up the 


on the top, near the Line. and ſo 
the Sheet, both for the Stander and Orb 
ceed to ſet it in better order with Dreſſer, 
they make the St ander and Orlop, as upright and 
they can, by placing one edge of the Dreſſer upon 
which they ſtruck, and ſtriking hard blows on the top 
with a Santh's Hand-hammer. 

as ſtraight 


2, | 


Having thus made the Stander and Or 
can, and ſet them up at Right Angles to the Sheet 
bring them together, and proceed to make a Seam of 
by firſt turning the Ori, (which is an Inch 
Stander) over the Stander, by the help of the 
Seaming-m.l.et, | which is an Inſtrument of Holly 
ther hard Wood: It is made of a piece firft tri'd, to about 
- Inches ſquare, and about--Inches long, and 


15 F 


=O 2 
I 
TH 


the middle of it is put a Handle like a Mallet. }] And then 
they continue to beat the Orl1p, and conſtantly work upon 
him with the Dreſſer, till they have reduced him and the 
Stander into as little room as they can, by wraping them one in 
another, till at laſt it ſeems to be a kind of Semicircle, and this 
is what they call a Seam. 

Some Plumbers tell me, That they ſometimes lay Plat-forms 
of Lead, without Scanis; but then the Joyſt* *-- wrought itt 
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frzes ot Turn'd-lead for Glafs-windows, wir. Of , -*., and 
.2 of an luch broad: The largefi ſiae, (they tell me) is for 
ies, and the +, for Crock- 


Liege Squares, that of , for 
— Cor Fret-work, as 


ir Cheeks tor each frze, and 
whoſe Nuts almoſt meet 
which when it 


11. Nails for.] V. 
12. Of Soddering ] | 
Soddering 
acc, 
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Z 
75 


2 
8 
7 


7 
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the 

— 

Figure will be 

| it been caſt on 
there. 

But if yourCiftern, (or the like) be fo thin, as that you 

have reaſun to fear that it will be too hot, and be apt to run, 

or bend, and yield before your Figure Cwhich is on the out- 


tide of it) will be hot enough ; you may then lay your Figure 
on the hot Coals. till it and the place to receive it are both 
in a good temper for paleing, and then ſet the Figure on its 
plice, and with your Sodder, as before. 
By this Method I faw hm Sodder on bottoms to Leaden- 
ſtands, or Ink-holders. 

I alſo faw and obſerv'd him, in Sodde ring the Leads of 2 
Church, thus to manage it, viz. When he Sodder'd the 


with the other edge lap over the ends of thoſe which are 
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(2. The Price of Sheet-lead, Mr. Leybourn ſays, That in ex- 
Lr 
low'd 3 5. in every hundred weight, tor 7 and Workman- 
ſhip. 1 law Sheet lead — . 77 fold at Lewis for 16 5. per 
hundred weight, (they ſometimes ſell it for 175.) The Tinker 
reer ſaid it was good thick 
Lead. | computed it to weigh about 21 nw Foot ; for 
there was 4 pieces of it, cach about 3 Foot long, and 1 5 1 In- 
ches broad, all which weigh d wes bl 

C3-) The Price of Caſting Sheet-lead.) The Tinker above 
mugen Ern 4 5. fer 


. a he reed of old Le, For for 3 
per hundred, allowing tor Waſt and Workmanſhip : And Mr. 
Wing lays, that there is about 2s. 6 d. on every hundred) 
loſs. in caſting old Lead into Sheets: He alſo fays, that 
Caſting old Lead into Sheets, is worth 1 s. 6 d. per hundred. 
Yet I kno». a Plumber that had 3 5. per hundred for Caſting 
of Sheet lead; but then it was weigh'd after it was Caſt, and 
he made very great Way es. 

, Price of Laying en of Sheet-lead in Roofing. cc. This, 
4 ing) is worth 15 or 16 s. per hundred weight, 

Lead and Workmanſhip. And Mr. Leybourn tells us, that co- 
vering with Lead is uſually valy'd at 13, 14, or 15 5. per Yard 
Square, (according to the goodneſs of the Lead, ) or between 
7 and 8 Found the Square of 10 Foot, beſides Sodder. 

C $-) The Price of Sodder, ſays Mr. Leybourn) is 9 d. or 
10 d. per Pound, as it is allay'd with Lead, and and Scald: For 
Tin is 10, 11, or 12 d. per Pound neat. 

(6. of Io Poe of Lent Sn, 

different bigneſs. An ingenious 
tells me, that for Pipes 

Bore, they have 17. 4. per Yard, for } Inch Pipe, 1 s. 10 d. 
n Pipe, 25. or 25. 6d. ( for 


he, they are caſt both in a Mould, only the Inch Pipe has 2 lefs - 


Bore ; 2nd I think he id they ware bath of Price; tho | 
thiak, for this Reaſon the Inch Pi be Ss nes 
is 


0 4 bg the CHEE LETTER 
length. Their : o ib. Pipes are 2 3. 2 d. per Yard. 

(.) The Price of Turn d- lead f Glaſs-windows, is various ac- 
cording to its breadth. I know ſome Glaziers in London fell 
Turn d lead of . Inch broad, for 18 s. per hundred, that of 
i Inch broad for 17 s. per hundred. 


— 


14. White 


for 

** in Suſſex, Lime is made of hard Chalk, ditz d out of 
but only « 

0 

they lay the 


after the manner o Clamps for Bricks. (V. Clamp.) and when + 
they have thus mide an Arch with the largeſt Stones, they fil! 


me parts 

thers tor 32 5. | 

| kuowledge) iold tor 12 5s. fer Load at 

13. 6 & hid in 3 or 4 Niles. 
Limels. 

1. What ] Lintels (in Stone and Brick Buildings,) are the 
er EA 
and Windows. | 
* Price. ] Guys any 
Timber, and Workmanſhip, 


—_—” ” we 


—_—_ Y wy. 
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Lift, ard Liſtellu. 
V. Capital. N. 2. 3. 
Lobby, 
As Anti-chamber. 
Locks 


For Doors are of various kinds; as for outer-doors, call'd 
Stock-locks ; for Chamber · c ots, call'd Spring-locks. gc. Alla 
the ſeveral Inventions in Locks, (I mean in the making ard 
contriving their Wards and Guards, arc almoſt innumerable. 
And as their kinds are various, fo are their Prizes; I ſhall at 
preſent mention only ſome of the chief. As Stock-!ocks 
= from 10 d. to 14 4. piece, more, S- bitted 

-locks with a long Pipe, 1 s. 6 d. S. di | 

Stock locks very ſtrong, 7 s. Braſs locks fr 
Brafs-knobed-locks in Iron caſes, 3 5s. 

Cloſſet- door locks 1 5. 4 d. Pad, (or fecret) Locks with Slits 
ioftead of Pipes, 1 5. Plate-ſtock-locks, 3 s. 8 d. ſome ditto 
for half that Price. Plate-ſtock-locks in Shute, 4 s. 6 d. Braſs- 
knob'd-locks in Shute, 6s. 6d. Iron-rimd-locks very 
large, 10s. 6 d. The Prizes of Locks are fo various. 
according to their different kinds, fizes, and varicty 
of Waorkmanſhip, that *twere endleſs to mention them all; 
therefore I ſhall ſay no more of em at preſent, only, that 


there are ſome Locks made of Iron and Erafs of 50, nay 100 /. 
per Lock, as Mr. Chamberlain tells us in his Preſent State of 


Lome, 


A fort of rediſh Exrth, (well known ) us d in Buildings, 
C when temper'd with Mud, Gelly, Straw and Water,) fur Plai- 
ſtering of Walls in ordinary Houſes. 

I :know one Place in Suſſex, (where being well temper'd 
with new Horſe-dung,) it 1s usd inſtead of Mortar to lay 
Tiles with, and they tell me itdoes well. 

Lame, (as tis diz'd out of the „is commonly fold 
(in ſome parts of Suſſex} for 1 5. per Court load, containing 


about I 2 
Lutherans 
As Dormers. Alſo, ſee Window. N. Their Price of maki 


- 
and ſetting up, (and ſaw ing the Timber) is various, (according 
to tele UK. 5 from 9 © 20 5. jey Winds. 
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Marble. 


Hat.) A hard Stone, beautiful when poliſh'd, but hard 


7. 
| to cut; much us d in adorning of Palaces, and great 
Men s Houſes. Cc. 

2. Kinks of The kinds of Marble are — —— 
— lum. hte, lome black, fome grey, ſome green, ſome 
it were endleſs to 


— +*'em, but at preſen pretermit it. 

3- U - of ] The principal uſe of Marble in Architecture, is 
for Ci::auc \-pieces, Chamney-foot-paces, Window-ſtook, 
Pavements. Oc. 

The Ancicnts, (as Pliny and other Authors tell us,) us us d to 
— ——_— 3 
4. Of Poliſbing.] An old experienced me, 
he has obſerv'd — Marbles for Hearths in this 

manner, wy. By laying 3 or 4 of em in a row, as even as 
they could, and then with another of theſe 
broad Beetle, with a handle put in at 
with Sand and Water,) by moving this e 
fro on the lower ones, they wrou ht off the Strokes ot the 
Ax, and afterwards with Emmery ard Putty they poliſh 
m. 
© I have (alſo) my ſelf, (at Lewis in Suſſex) ſeen and obſerv d 
them polifhing of Marble for tops of Tomb. tones, which (as I 
ſiud in my Aurerſaria,) they did in this manner. They 


10 0 


| - the W 
on the upper ſide were nail 'd 2 Ledpes, one at $3 ++, 
on theſe Ledges was nail'd a Staff or Handle about 8 
Foot long, (viz. Long enough to reach the length of 
Tomb-ſtone,) alſo at each end on the under-fide was nail” 
Ledge, and between cheſe Ledges there was wedged in (m 
Wooden-wedges) a Hearth-ſtone of Marble that was 
rou2h and unpoli ind. Then flinging Water and Sand 
the Tomi>(tone, they wrought upon it, (by drawing the Hear 
ſtoge too and fro.) till the Hearth-ſtone became pretty 
and then they put in another rough Hearth-ſtone, and 
contigue to do, till they have — the Tomb- ſtone 
even and ſmooth * are to note, That whi 


Tomb ſtone and Hearth-ſtoncs are rough, they lay a 
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rable weight, (as a Stone, or the like,) the fide of 
the Tool, i os hs EE OTIS 
the Tomb- ſtone 


r * * 
y begun poliſh' 


a more poli! j 
the back of the Tool, but 
And if they have no Marble - heartii ſtone to 


be 
BY 


i 


rs 
TH 


Maſons. 
1. Work,] The ſeveral kinds of Work done by Maſons, (in 
relation to Building,) with their Prizes, and Methods of Mea- 
ſuring them, Cc. are too many to be 
this ſo general on - Maſon's-work, ( — 
Mam is ac Countrey. 
them to RT as Wallog, brting of Fronts, 
ing, Paving &c.) where they will much i 


2. Bill to mag: V. Bricklayer's Bill 


Mould- 


prot 
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Mouldings. 


The ſeveral Wrought-works made with Planes, (r. upon 
Wood. &c. are call'd Mouldings. The 
drawing all kinds of Mouldings, l 
mention d, ) at preſent omit. 


of Men, or other Animals. and wherein 1298 
blance of Birds, Beaſts, Trers, Ge. intermingi d. 
Moriiſe, 


From the French Mertaiſe, the hole made in one picce of 
Wood, to receive the Tenos of another piece. V. Tenon. 


Mortar. | 


1. What.) From the French Mortter, a ſort of 
monly of 
and Bricklayers, 
Plaſtering of W 
or Cow-hair, tempered 
commonly calr d n bite Mortar. 


- 


it, 

feve- 

I 'itrwujns ma of Pit- 
Sand to > RN nk ons. | if 92 
Sand be taken out of a River, or out of parts 
ö godyiogy ( | or 
4- you 4 or 
1 of 
Sand ſeems too much, tho dis 
flack'd ; for one Buſhel of Lime before tis flack'd will be 3 


_ Landen, 
ny, — is 


t 36 Buſhels of Pit-ſand to 25 
my about a Buſhel and 2 half of Sand, to a Buſh- 
0 Lime. 


Some Workme n in Suffex tell me, that they commonly put 
2 dt their Court loads (that is about 24 Buſhels } of Sand to x 
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if the Lime had been prepar'd as if is in Freſco Painting, it 
have been prevented. 

Extraordinary go for Floors, Walls, and Ceiling, ] 
temper Ox-bluod, and fine Cliy fugerner, and l 
in any Floor, or Plaiſter any WI, or Ceiling wi 
no ER ED as I 

, (lays my Author_) by a Gentleman Stranger, 
me, that the ſame 15 of great uſe in Italy. 

profitable and cheap hind of-] A Wiſe, Wen 
ancient Soap-boyler, dwellu: without Ald- 
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17 


11 


Fl 


ndations, Chimneys, 
ing-houſe in Southwark, and 
already paſt, which have o- 
'd many other Tunnels, both new and old that were 
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can hold againſt Experience, nor no Mal- 
ſo great, but Truth in her Time will be able to vanquiſh. 


w Invention; I can, (ſays my Au 
them with z ſcore more at the leaſt, which 
made within the City of London, and Sub- 


- une 
laying, and more ſharp and fretting to the Fingers 
ed and de- 


cry'd by ſome Workmen : But (favs my Author, ) 1 could 
ſoon remedy theſe 2 flender Faults ; the firſt whereof is ra- 
ther an excellent Quality in Mortar, than a Fault. Yet forthe 
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and ſuch as I dare warrant upon my Credit. And firſt, con- 
cerning the Roughneſs of this kird of Mortar, who is fo 

as not to ſee how to remedy it? (For tis rather a Work of 
Labour than of Skill ;) for the Soap-aſhes (which are in hard 
Cakes,) being either ground, or ſtamped into a 
Lefore they be mixt with tie Sand, will ſoon be brought to 2 
\ ſmooth 
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ven under the Tiles in the Moſs; if 
whilſt the Tiles are wet, it then Freezes the Mo, and 
ſes the Tiles out of their Place. 


: Multiplication 
Of Feet and Inches, by Feet and Inches. v. Croſs-multipli> 
cation. 
Muniont, 
In Architefture, are the ſhort upright Poſts that divide 
the ſeveral Lights in a Window - frame. 
Maring, 


9 in Architechune, fignifyiog the Raifing of 
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Naits. 


1. WIA. Theſe are a Material fo well known, that (in 

| cular Kinds of em (ohh are — . 
inds of em (which are 

e 5 

2. Back— and Bocrom.—] Theſe kinds of Nails are made 

with flat Shanks, and ſo as to hold faſt, and not open the 

Grain of the Wood 3 being proper for Nailing of Boards to- 
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of a Houſe, or for any Liquid Veſſels made of Planks, or Boards. 
Clamp.) Theſe are proper to faſten Clamps in Buil- 
Taſ.] The ave of 2 forts, vic. (1) Lon, proper 
. are 2 viz. (1. A 
Building with Firr, or other = wo? 
ſping of the Head brings them into little compaſs, 
admits of their finking into the Wood, makes the Work 


when drove. The ſizes are 7, 23 8, 10, 13, 14, 15, 18, 


21, 22, 23, 28, 32, 35, and 40 I. per . 

C2.) Strong, theſe are fit for Oak, and other hard Woods. 
The fizes are 15, 18, 29, 32, and 40 Ib. per Thouſand. 

5- Clench.] Theſe are commonly us d by Boat, Barge, and 
Lighter Builders, with Roves, and oft without: are proper 
Nails for any Building with Boards, that muſt be taken down 
again, becauſe they will drive without ſplitting the Wood, 
and draw, or admit of punching) out, it right made) with- 
out breaking. The ſorts are tco many to be here enumerat- 
cd, for fine Work they are made with Claſp-heads. 

6. Cloat.) Theſe are commonly us d for nailing on of 
Clouts to Axle-trees, but are proper to faſten any Iron to 
Wood; and (if right made,) the Heads will hold driving 
home without flying. The f:zes are 4 *, 7,8, 9, 12, and 13 
it. per Thouſand. | 

7. Deck.] Theſe are proper for faſtning of Decks in Ships, 
doubling ot Shipping, and Floors laid with P'anks. They 
are of 2 forts, Dye-headed, and Cliſp-headed. The Sizes are 
4, 4 5» © 5 25 6,6, 7, 8, and 9 Inches long. 

3. Dog.] Theſe are proper for faſtning (f Hinges to 
Doors, for (if made right) they will hold the Hinge cloſe 
without the Heads flying off, or without the help of botch- 
ing, by putting Leather between the Head and the Hinge. The 
fizes are 9, 12, 20, 25, 30, 40, 60, Jo, and 120 ih. per Thow- 


9. Flat Point.] Theſe are of 2 ſorts, viz. ( 1.) Long, 
which are much us'd in Shipping, and are very proper where 
there is occaſion to draw and hold faſt where there is no Con- 
veniency to Clench. The Sizes are 7+, 8, 9, to, 11, 12, 13, 
14, 16, 18, 21, 22, 23, 25, 40. $5, 75, and 110 Ih, 
per Thouſand. (2.) Sbert, theſe are fortif'd with 
Points to drive into Oak, or other hard Wood, and 
are often us'd to draw the Sheathing boa ds to, very pro- 
per where Oak or other hard Wood is us'd. The Sizes are 
S, 9, 18, 26, 32, 49, $5, 75, and 110 i. per Thouſand. 

10. Jobent.] Theſe are commonly us d to nail thin Plates 
of Iron to Wood, and to nail on ſ\m:'l Hinges for Cub-bcard- 
doors, &c. The ſizes are 2 and 3 ib. a Thouſand. 

It. Lead.) Theſe are commonly ud to Nail Lead, 

P2 Leather, 
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Upholſterers, and The frzes are 21, 3, 6, 8, 9, 14, 
and 15 Ounces a | 
There are many more forts of Nails, which for brevity, 


Cand becauſe they are not ſo proper for our preſent Buſineſs, ) 
I ſhall omit. 


Bundle of 5 Foot- 
— wad, Foot-laths, at 6 Score Nai 


25. To Tugben.] A Neighbour of mine, a Maſon, tells 
Ironmonger 


me, at Rotherbridge taught 
Kinſman of his, C who is alſo a Maſon) to toughen his Nails 
that were brittle, by heating them hot in the Fire, (ina Fire- 
ſhovel, or the like,) and putting ſome Tallow, or Greaſe to 
em, the firſt he ſays is beſt, This Ironmonger keeps a Nai- 
72. Of diving.) There requir'd a pretty Skill in dri 

26. ring. is ir'd a pr in dri- 
ving a Nail; for if, (when you ſet the point of a Nail.) you 
be not curious in obſerving to ſtrike the flat Face of the Ham- 
mer Perpendicularly down upon the Perpendicular of the 
Shank, the Nail, (unleſs it have good entrance) will ſtart 2 
ſide, or bow, or break, and then you will be forced to draw 
it out again with the Claw of the Hammer. Therefore you 
may ſee a Reaſon when you buy a Hammer, to chuſe one with 
2 true flat Face. P 3 Pe rhaps 
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perhaps it may not be unacceptable to ſome Readers, if 1 | 
here mention a little Frick that is ſometimes uted among 
eme (that would be thought cunning Carpenters,) private- 
ly to touch the Head of the Nail with a little Ear-wax, and 
then lay a Wazer vith + Stranger to the Trick, that he ſhall 
not drive that Nail up to the head with ſo many blows. The 
Stranver thinks ke ſhall aſſuredly win, but does affuredly loſe ; 
for the Hammer no Honet touches the Head of the Nail, but 
inſtead of enttiag the Wood it flies away, or ſtarts afide, 
notwithit:nding hy —y care in ſtriking it down-right. 
Ae, 

In Architecture is commonly us'd to ſignifie the main part, 
or Dody of a Church; which by the nearnefs of the word may 
fen to be deriv'd from the Latin, Navis a Ship ; but it may 
more fipnifican'ly be deriv'd from the Greek 0, (that is 


NAD Temple. 
Newel, 
The upright Poſt that a pzir of Winding-ſtairs are turn'd 


| Nicbes, or Nices, | 

The hollow places in a Wall, wherein Statues or es, 
are ſet. If theſe Images be of white Stone, orf! 
let not the Niches be colour d too black; for tho contraria 
juxt ii je poſita magis illuceſcunt, be an old Rule, yet 'tis ob- 
terv'd, that our iight is not well pleas d with ſuddain 
from one Extreim to another; therefore let them have ta- 
ther a Cuskiſh Tincture, than an abſolute black. 


Gak. 


I. VV Fat. This is a fort of Timber well known, and 
needs no Deſcription. Tis one of the principal Ma- 
terials in Building, being ſtrong in all Poſitions, and may 
well be truſted in croſs and tranverſe Work; as for Summers, 
— Girding, or Binding-beams, Cc. 
. Of Sewing] Oak is worth ſawing 25. 8 d. per hun- 
ered, ſome 3s. and upwards to 3s. 6 d. fer hundred. That 
is the hundred Superficial Feet. 


0 G. Ogee, or Ogive, 

A ſort of Moulding in Architecture, confifting of a round 
and a hollow; Vitruvins makes it 2 Quarter-ciecles, Scam- 
mr, and ſome other Authors make the Arch's flatter, by 
ſtriking them from 2 Equilateral Triangles. V. Capital. N. 3. 

Orders, 

in Architecture are the different Forms and Propertions cf 
Columns, r. There are 5 Orders (commonly teckon d) in 
ArchiteQture, t iz. The Tuſcan, Dcrick, Icnick, Corinthian, 
and Compoſite. 

Orle, 
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- Orlo. 
Square under the Baſe of a Column, or un- 


"Painting. 


— Doors, Shop windows, 
Pediments, Architraves, Friezes, 
and Cornithes, and all ther Timber-works that are" expor' to 
the Weather, ought at firſt ſetting up to be Prim'd with 
Spaniſh-brown, SpaniſfÞ-white, and Red-lead, (about a fifth 
part) to make the other 2 Colours dry; theſe well ground 
with Linſeed-oyl, will make excellent Primer; then after- 
wards with the Colour, (but much whiter) for a ſecond 
Primer, and laſtly, with fair White, made of Wuite. lead, and 
about 2 fifth part in quantity, (not in weight) of Spaniſh- 
white. 
Out-door-work thus colour'd, may be afforded for 3 d. or 
ang , Or 4 d. the Yard Square, for each time laid over. 
Of meaſuring, Painters 1 their Work by the 
Yes e Diwrafons of their 
Work, they run a String all over where the Bruſh goes; for 
they ſay, (and tis but Reaſon) we ought to be paid all 
where the Bruſa goes. But ſometimes in Rails, and Bani- 
ſters, they will meaſure it as if it were flit Meaſure. I have 
ſeen the Experiment trid, and the difference would not 
countervail the trouble of girting. So that Painters-work is 
meaſur'd the ſame as Joyners, only Painters never reckon 
Work and half, but work once, twice, or three times. Cc. done 
over; or at ſo much per Yard, according to the Work. They 
always reckon double Work for Painting 166 Window-ſhutters, 
if both ſides are Painted alike ; otherwiſe, according to the 
value of the Painting. But they reckon Saſh-frames iy them- 
ſelves, (at fo much per piece, and likewiſe Mantle-picces) 
when there is no Painting about them; but if they ſtand 
in the Wainſcot, they meaſure them as plain Work, deducting 
nothing for the Vacancy. 
22 —— .] If on new Stuff, is worth about 
8 d. per Yard, on old Colour about 7 d. 
4. Of Walnut-tree- colour,] It is worth 10 d. fay ſome, o- 
thers ſay 16 or 18 d. per Yard. P4 5 Of- 
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—— branch i Painting.) Is worth 12, 14, or 
15 d. per Yard. 
6. Of ordinary Marble-colour. ] If on new Stuff, is worth 1 5. 
per Yard, on old Colour, 9 d 
7. Of white Colour. Is worth 10 d. or 17. per Yard. 
8. Of plain Fapan, either black or white,) Is worth 3 s. 6d. 
cr 4s. per 
9. Of Gates, and Outward-doors,)] Is worth 3 d. or 34. 
half: penny, or 4 4. per Yard. 
Shop-windows. 


8. 
11. Of Miadom. ſrames.] Is worth ſrom 3 d. or 4d. ta 
6 d. or 8 d. each Light, according to their Size. 
12. Of Saſb-lights.] Is worth about 1 d. per Light. 
13. Of Saſh-frames,) Is worth about 1 s. per Frame. 
14 Cf Iran-caſements.) Is worth theee half-pence, 2 d. or 
3 d. fer Caſement, ing as they are of bi 


if v 
6 Of Chi — Is worth about 2 5. per Chimney- 


1. With Cleft-pales, 
tell me, that tor Paleing with 3 Rails, 
Poſts, cleaving, making, and ſetting up, they 
or 45. fer Rod, Fellinz the Timber and all. 
Materials are all laid down to their Hand, ſo that they 


carrying. 
Others tell me 


Pales. 


1, Price of Cleaving.] Some Workmen tell me that they 
have 25. per Hundred for Cleaving of Pales ; but others that 
Cleave in Bracks, ſay they have but 1s. 8 d. per Hundred. 
— A Hundred of Pales is various, according to their 
length; for of 5 Foot Pales, 3 Score Pales is a Hundred, but 
" 4 Foot there goes 6 Scotę, and of 3 Foot, 7 Score to the 


». 64 


15. Of Iron-bars of Windows.) Is worth 1 d. per Bar, ot 


* 
—ͤ—œ—̃— — ac —— — —ä—ͥ— —v—⅛——b m — - — —2— —— K ͤLʃ—L— — 


Palifade, or Paliſads. 


. Whet:] A fortof 
2 


= — — — - — — — —ͤ¶——fĩ p —— — — — — 


gueſs d the Carpenter's Work of theſe Pali- 
ſades to be worth about 10 s. per Rod. 

I amalſo inform'd, that the C 
for the Paliſades at the Walks at 7 
theſe about the Wells, becauſe I ſuppoſe 
known to moſt Gentlemen. For there is 


3. Gates.) Theſe are as various in the Forms 


liado i conſequently their aan 
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viz. From 6, or 7, to 10, or 2 
at about 6 or 7 Foot high. 

4. Of ] Paliſfado-work of Iron in Gates, or 
is from 4 d. per Pound, to 84, according to the Work. 


Palliſicat ion, 


A Term in Architecture, ſignifying the Pileing of the 
Ground-work, or ſtrengthning of the Ground-work with Piles 


of Timber driven into the Ground, when aca 
Moiſt and Marſhy Soil. * 


Pantry, 
A Roomto ſet victuals in, 2 Store-room. 
Pan tiles. 
V. Tiles, N. 7. 
Pargeting, 


2 4 4 the Ya 3 U pon 
ing, and plain Ceilings, — 8 
Rendring the infides of Walls, 
at 2 d. or 3d. the Yard. (4) 
lathe, from 1 s. to 3 g. the Y 
all Materials. (5) dei on 
Mortar, in imitation — 
2 5. the Yard (s.) And 
ths, from 18 > W or 34. the 
ing. 


Parlour, 


8 deſign d principally for the Reception, 
and Entertainment of Company. 


Partitions. 


1. Of Framing.) V. Framing, N. 4. 

2. Of Meaſuring.) Partitions are commonly meaſur d by 
the Square; but they commonly make deduct ion for Doors 
and other Vacancies. 


Paſſage, 


A 
2 — 


Paving. 


"ON * 


Paving. 


2 hat.] Is the laying a Floor wich Bricks, Tiles, or 
ones. 

2. With Statute-bricks.] Paving with Statute-bricks, is done 
at London for about 4 d. per Yard. But I know ſome Workmen 
in Suſſex that have 3 d. or 6d. per Yard, into which Price 
make ready the Floor for the Work, by clearing out the Earth, 
and levelling the Floor with a convenient quantity of Sand. (if 
they lay the Bricks dry, as ſometimes they do, which they 
ſpread evenly with the Rake ; then laying the Bricks level by a 
Line, they with a Trowel } put a ſufficient quantity of Sand 
under each Brick, to raife him full as high as (or a little 
higher than) the Line, and fo knock him down (level with 
the Line) with the Handle of their Hammer; hichbeng done, 
they ram in the Sand (on the fide of, and) againſt the 

of the Brick with the handle of their Hammer,to make him lie 
faſt. Having thus laid the whole Floor, they ſtrew Sand all 
over the Bricks, to the thickneſs of an Inch, more, or lefs, 


lie for the ſpace of 
it too and fro, that 
may fill up all the 
If lay the 


Ann 


i 2 very thin Mortar, which they fpread all over the 
Floor, ſweeping it too and fro with a Broom, to fill up the 
Joynts of the Bricks. 

This kind of Paving (with common or Statute-bricks) is 
uſual for Cellars, Waſh-houſes, Sinks, Fire-hearths, and for 
Halls and Kitchins in common Houſes. 

Of theſe kind of Bricks, 32 will Pave a Yard Square, if 
laid flat-ways, and 64, if edge-ways. | 

3. With ſquare Tiles, or (as ſome call them) Pavin:am-chs.] 
The Paving with Square-tiles is commonly valu'a by the 

and the dearer the ſmaller the Tiles are; for theſe 
kind of Tiles are of ſeveral frzes. viz. 6,8, 10, and 12 Inch- 
es Square, their Price from 6 to 20 s. the hundred. In Suſ- 
ſex kind of Tiles, (oras they call them_) Paving-bricks, 
are 9 Inches Square, and commonly fold at 1 d. fer piece, or 
8 s. per hundred. | 

If you would know how many of either of theſe ſort of 
Tiles will Pave any Floor, then p 


8 | 

9 >Inches Square will Pave 
10 2a Square Yard, 
12 


Note, that 


4-With 


— — _ _—_ 


4. With Flemiſh-bricks. 


far neater and ſtronger icks: They are of 
id i Earth-brick is 

and 

Now, allowing a quarter of an Inch for the Joynt, then 
72 of em will Pave a Yard ſquare, but if they be ſet edge-ways, 
then to Pave a Yard Bricks. 
| the 

all 

out 

into 

and 

. 74. 

or 8 d. the Foot Square, or 4s. 6d. 55s. 3d. or 6s. the 
Yard Square for Stone and Workmanſhip. This kind of Pa- 


4$ 


Yard. But if the Stones, 

zed,) be good n——_ — wy 
ought to ins, Daries, neat private Places. 
then they may be worth 13 or 16 d. per Foot, or 113. oo 


J Paving with Pebble» 
ſtones laid in Gravel, for Materials and Workmanſhip, may 
be worth rs, or 18 d. the Yard ſquare. 

Paving with Marble is of all other the 


intire Stone; others of 2 Colours laid Square, or 
ways, the fide of one by the fide of the other ; 
laid Arrace-wiſe, of 2 Colours, laid Angle to Angle, 
laſt is the neateſt way; but there may be divers Forms 
tr wd ta lay them in; as you may ſee in ſeveral Chanc 
the Quire of St. Paul s, and in the Royal Exchange in 
— divers 11 — ho kind of Pavement is valu'd 

2 to 3 s. the Font Square, and upwards, accordi 
"is well laid and poliſſi d. For the Price of Marble, V. Mar- 
ble, N. 5. 10. Dia- 


* 


— 1 
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10. Diamond.] Diamond - pavement, (ſays Mr. Wing,) is 
worth 3 d. or 4 d. per Foot. 

11. Random.) Random - pavement, (ſays Mr. Ving) at the 
Quarry, is 2d. half-penny, or 3 d. per Foot. ; 

12. Of Meaſuring.) Paving is 
| Yard Square. And therefore the length 
Feet and Inches, being Multiplied by the Breadth in Feet 
and Inches, (which how it is done, v. Croſs-multiplication, 
„ which 1 di- 
vided 9, (becauſe 9 make 2 Square ard, 
will give the Content in Yards requir d. 

Pavement. 


Pediments, 1 


Pediments over Doors are commonly _ at fo much 
piece, dearer, or cheaper, according to their largeneſs, geod- 
neſs of the Materials, and Curioſity in Workmanſhip. 


Pedeſtal. 


v. Paving. 


Ay 


: 


N 
= 
22 


as Architrave, Frieſe, and Corniſh.) This Ru 
gular Ute and Facility, I find ſetled by 
I hold him a more credible Author, (as 2 
tended this piece 


it 


5 
| 


3- Tuſcan.] According to Vitrruius, the whole heighth of 
the Tuſcan Column, comprehending the Architrave, Frieſe, 
and Corniſh, is divided into 9 parts, whereof 2 goes to the 
hei-hth of the Pedeſtal. 

This Pedeſtal he deſcribes in 2 different Forms, one of 
which is plain, having only a Pliath for the Baſe, and another 
for the Capital; the heighth of each of thoſe Plinths is +. of 
the whole heighth of the Pedeſtal; and the ProjeGure of 
each of theſe Plinths is of their heighth. 

In the other faſnĩon d Pedeſtal which he deſcribes, — — 

v 


parts, goes to the Plinth below, and the other to 
the reſt of the Baſe ; and this part being ſub- divided into 2 
one of em wakes the lower Thorus ; and the other be- 
again ſub-divided into 3 parts, 2 of em go to the upper 
Thorus, and the other to the Liſt above it. 

The Capital of this faſhion'd Pedeſtal is divided into 4 parts, 
whereof the lowermoſt makes the Aſtragal, (whoſe Liſt is of 
the whole Aſtragal, ) and the other 3 parts go to the Cimatum, 
whereof the Liſt at the top is one ot thoſe parts. 

In the other faſhion'd Pedeſtal, the heighth of the Baſe is 
alſo divided into 2 parts, whereof the lowermoſt goes to the 
Plinth, and the other part being ſub-divided into 3 2 
of em make the Thorus, —— 
it. | 


The whole heighth of the Capital of this faſhion'd' Pede- 
ſtal is divided into 5 parts, whereof the lowermoſt goes to 
the Aſtragal, {whoſe Liſt is; of the whole,) the next 2 
way, dp dy remaining, being ſub-divided 

to 3 parts, the 2 lowermoſt of em 1 
other to the Cimatum, whoſe Liſt is; of the w 

5. Hnick,] The whole heighth of this Column being di- 
vided into 14 parts, the height of its Pediſtal, (according to 
Vitruvius) is 3 of thoſe parts. 

This Pedeſtal he alſo deſcribes of 2 different Forms, in each 
of which, the Eaſe and the Capital are each : of the whole 
heighth of the Pedeſtal. | 

In one of theſe faſnion d Pedeſtals, he divides the heighth 
of the Baſe into 3 parts, whereot the lowermoſt goes to the 
Plinth, the next part goes to the Scima-1everſa, with its Liſt 
at top and bottom, which are each, of the whole; the up- 
permoſt grand Di viſion being ſub divided into 2, the lower- 
moſt of em goes to the Caſemert, or Hollow, with its Lift at 
the top, which is ore + of the whole; the other part gow 


the 2 low of em go ? ; 
ihn whoſe Liſt is * of the whole. 

6. Corinthian. ] whole heighth of this Column being 
divided into 9 parts, the height of its Pedeſtal, ( 


. Vitruvius)'s 2 of thoſe parts. ——— 


The heighth of this Pedeſtal being divided into 9 
parts, eee (rand of f in hekohth 1 of 


The whole heighth of the Baſe being divided into 5 parts, 
the 2 lowermoſt of em goes to the Plinth ; the remainder be- 
ing ſub-divided into 4 parts, the lowermoſt of em goes to 
the Thorus ; the 2 next parts . makt the Scima-reverſa, and 
the Liſt below it, which Liſt is ; of the whole ; the remaining 
part goes to the Aſtragal, whereof its Liſt is; part. 

The heighth of the Capital is divided into 2 parts, the 
lowermoſt of which being ſub-divided into 4 parts, the lo- 
ermoſt of thoſe go to the OG. the other 3 ſub- diviſions bei 
again ſub- divided into 2 parts. the lowermoſt of thoſe goes to 
to the Scotia, or Hollow, and the Liſt above it. (which Liſt is 
J part of the whole ʒ) the remaining part goes to the Boultin. 
The other grand Diviſion being ſub divided into 3 parts, the 
2 lowermoſt of em goto the Corona, and the rema ining part 


tothe Cimatum, whoſe Liſt is; of the whole. 


7. Compoſite. } The whole height of this Column being 
divided into 13 parts, the height of its Pedeſtal, (according to 
Vieruvius ) is 3 of thoſe parts. * 

bo 
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 Pentadondn, 


A kind of Bricks fo call'd, V. Bricks, N. 111. $. 11. 
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to tread in the beaten Path, ) there are commonly reckon'd 

$ Orders of Pillars, or Columns, accprding to their Dignity 
thus marſhall'd, viz. The Tuſcan, Dorick 

Corinthian, and Compound Order, v. Column. 


2 


[57 


12 
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oft 
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Corners, may 
ion for ſtrength of the Angles. | 
In Theatres, and Amphi-theatres, and ſuch weighty Works, 

Palladio obſerves them to have been as broad as the half, and 


| 
a 

1 5 
L 


Front. Ak 
Their principal Grace confiſts in half, or whole Pillars ap- 
ply'dto em; in which Caſe it is well goted by Authors, that 
the Columns may be allow'd ſomewhat above their ordi 
length, becauſe they lean to ſo good And thus 


II touching (the fize and Situ- 
ich is 4 cheap, a ſtrong, and 4 noble 


Pitch. 
n this Term Architects underſtand the Angle 2 Gable · end 
( and conſequently the whole Roof of 2 Building) is ſet to. It 
the length of each Rafter be 3. of the breadth of the Building, 
then that Roof is ſaid tobe t Pitch; if the Rafters are lon 
Fer, dis ſaid to be a high, x tacks Roof, if 728 
* 


Fa 1 
(hich it clas is, then ts ld to de law, or fat pitch'd 
Pitching, 
The ſame as Paving, V. Paving. 

Pins for Tiles, 


What they are every one knows; they ought to be made of 
Heart-oak, and toevery 1000 of Tiles is uſually allow'd 2 Gal- 
lons of Tile-pins, from 3 d. to 6 d. the Gallon, fays Mr. Ley- 


711 1000 of Pins, which 
me they reckon but 2 d. or 3d. 
they ſell their Pins for 6 d. per Gallon; and 
bout a Gallen of Pins to a Square and a half 


— for vine: 
— But for the — 6 d. per Thow- 
Pilafter-bricks. 
V. Bricks, N. 111. . 13. 
Pipes of Lead. 
V. N. 
8 Place-bricks. 
V. Bricks, N 111. f. 12. 
Plain corniſb. 
v. Corniſh. 
Plain: t iles. 
n 
The Ornament to which the Corniſh is faſten d. 
Plaſtering. 


1. Of Wa'ls.} Some Maſons in Suſſex tell me, that for 


Lathing and Plaſtering of Walls with Lome on boch ſides, 
have 3 d. per Yard; but if it be done with white Lime, 
Hair-mortaron both fides, then they have 4 4. per Yard. 

I am infor:n'd, that at Tir" ridge well: th. N fons u ill do 
Plaſtering ot Walls (where they P!Mftes onus 4 HH Timuer } 
and Ceilings for 2 5. zo d. per Square. | R. UN 4 —_ 


— — 


2. Of Ceilings 


But if the Wallbe new, and 
__ and a Coat of 


4 On Laths in imitation of Brick.) 1 know a Houſe that i 
Plaſter'd in imitation of Brick-work, the Mortar was made 


tho' it be — Timber Plaſter'd over. 


Some Workmen tell me, 3 1 f. per Yard for 
ſuch Work, only Workmanſhip. 


5. Of Floors. ] Plaſter-Floors running, (ſays Mr. Wing,) 
the Workman — „ 1 6. wre* 3-4"; but 
the Working pa _ 3d. or 6d. per Yard: 
wot Pics may be ha 45. or 4 5. 6d. per Load, 
40 C. weight, will 40 1 Yards of Flooting. 

7 707 White. waſhing. White- waſhing with Size 

Plaſter'd Wa'ls, is commonly reckon'd at 2 d. per Yard. 
7. Ab g 2 This kind of Work is commonly done 
N. ard Square, as Paving, which fee, N. 12. But 
that in Meaſuring of Partitions, if the Workman find 
= dye ow and Windows ate meafur'd by them- 
1 as is alſo ; part (of the 
48 Quarters in rendring Work : But if the Work- 
— 1 * _— there is commonly {aq 
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thaw) if it were all plain. V. more of Plaſtering, in the word 
Pargetting. 

Platebands, 


The Liſts, or Fillets between the Fluteings of the Ionick, 
Corinthian, and Compoſite Columns. They are each) in 
breadth a quarter of the Flute. 


Platform. 


1. What.] This word in Architecture is ſometimes ud, to 


fignifie the Ichnography, or Draught of the Ground-plat of 2 
Houſe ; but more commonly for a broad, ſmooth, and open 
Walk upon the top of any Building, 

3. Of Covering with Lead.) V. Lead, N. 7. 
Plaftigue-art, or Plaſticꝶ art. 


The Plaſtique art, is a Branch of Architecture that is not only 
under , but is indeed very 


itſelf ; but with this difference ;, that the Plaſterer (by his 
Plaſtique-art,) makes his Figures by Addition, hut the Carver 


Pint, or Plinth, 


The lower part of the Foot of a Column, being in the form 
of a Square Brick, or Tile. 


| Plumbery, 
An Art belanging to Architecture, it being the Art of 


Working in Lead. 
Porphyry, 


A tine reddiſh Marble, ſtreaked with divers Colours. Ni. 
a, (in Hiſt. Nat. Lib. 36. Cap. 7.) fays, this kind of Mar» 
vic comes out of Fg:pt, where there are large Quarries of it. 


Portico. 


— — — — — - 


| 
| 


— 


Portico. 


V. Architrave, N. 2. 
Portland. lane. 
A Stone: cutter in London tells me, that they uſually fell 
labs of Portland Stone, (ready Poliſhed for Chimne y-foot- pa- 


ces, for 15. 8 d. per Foot Superficial. 'Ti> a Stone much 
ud in Building, and much ſafter and whiter than Purbeck, 


Port naili. 


Portal, 


An ancient Term in Architectire, I ſ an ancient Term, 
for the thing ſigniſi d by it is grown out of faſhion; it was 
us'd to ſigniſie 2 little corner of a Room, ſhifted off 
from the reft of the Roam by the Wainſcot. The word ſeems 
to come from the French, Port al, a Gate, ur Entrance; be- 
cauſe through it they enter into the Room. 


Poſts. 


. What. ig pieces of Timber, ight 
1 Ti ſtanding upright 


2. Principal.) In Architecture, are the Corner-poſts of 2 
Houſe, c. 
3. Prick.) The Poſts that are Fram'd into Brefi 
2 principal Poſts, tor the ſtrengthming the Carcaſs of 
4 Of Preſerving.) An ingenious Gentleman, one Mr. 
Walter Burrel, Eſq; of Cuck field in Suſſex, deceaſed, uſed to 
burn (to a Coal on the out-fide) the ends of all the Poſts 
which he fet in the Ground; whereby they will continue a 
long time without rotting, which etherwiſe would ſuddenly 
Poſt and Rail. 
v. Fencing, N. 2. and Paleing, N. 1, 2. 
Pound nails. 


Prick-poſts. 


Priming. 


v. Nails, N. 12. 


V. Nails, N. 13. 
v. Poſts, N 3. 
V. Painting, N. 1. 


Q 3 Principal. 


other 
herein are ſet down the Breadths, Taste and 
Projedture, 


1. M bat.] Thoſe pieces of Fimber that lie 2. croſs the Raf- 
ters, on the in- ſide, to keep them from figking in in 
middle of their length. ; 

2. Size.) By the Act for Re-building the City of London 
all Pvriins in length from 15 Foot 6 Inches, to 18 Foot's In- 
ches onght to de in their Square 9 Inches, and $ lackes, Aut 


— 
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8 Foot 6 Foot 6 
nnn dS 24p4 14 — 


* 


LI Due, that they 
commonly ſell Purbeck-flabs, (ready Poliſhed for Chimney- 
foot-paces,) for 2 8. per Foot. And Puwbeck-paving of pro- 
miſcuous Sizes, only 
Foot. Alſo Mitchels they value at about 1 f. 10 f. per Foot, 


V. Mitchels. 
Putlogs, 


| Pieces of Timber, or ſhort Poles, (about 7 Foot long.) us'd 
by Maſons in Bui ODS was on. The Putlogs 
are thoſe pieces which lie to the Building, one 
. rr and the other end reſting on the Ledyers ; 

ich are thoſe pieces that lie Parallel to the fide of the Buil- 


3 Pyling. 
The Ground for Foundations, V. Foundations, N 2. f. 5. 


— 


— 


13x — 


Raarry. 


1. F 5 A Place whence Stones are diggcd 
QT * 


tone. 
2. 0 2 


Quarters, 

In Architecture, all thoſe ſlight upright pieces between the 
Punchins and Poſts, (which ſerve to Lath upon, are call'd 
Nuarters, They are of 2 kinds, fingle and dowb/e : 


Quarters are ſawn Stuff, 2 Inches thick, and 4 Inches broad. 
The double Quzrters are ſawn to 4 Inches ſquare. 


Q4 'Tis 


_—_— —— 
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'Tis 2 Rule in Architecture. that no Quarters be placed at 
greater diſtance than 14 Inches. 


Puartering, 
In Architecture, fignifies the putting in of Quarters. Some- 
mes tis us d to ſignie the Quarters themſelves. 
Quarter. bead. 
V. Brack, N. 4 7. 


Quirk, 


in ArchiteQure, ines a piece taken out of any regular 
Ground-plot, or — As if the Ground - plot were 2 
Square. or an Oblong, and a piece be taken out of one corner 
3 Tard, piece ſo taken out is call d a 
. 


Quint, or Quons, 


The corners of Brick, or Stone · walls. Alſo the Stor 
the corners of Brick Buildings. If theſe Stones ſtick without 
the Brick-work, (their edges being cypher'd off,) they 
cal;*4 Ruſtick-quoins. The Ruſtick-quoins, at 2 
Face, and one Foot the other, are valu'd from 15. to 1 5. 4 d. 
der Quoin, Stone and Workmanſhip. 

Quadre le, 

A fort of artificial Stones, (fo call d from their Form, 

they being ſquare, } made of a chalky, whitiſh and pliable 


Earth, and dry'd in the Shade. They were 2 Years in drying, 
and were much us d by ancient Italian Architects. | 


| Rafters. 
AJ Hat.) Raft - thoſe pieces of Timber, which 
: Wing 28 the Reſon.) meet in an Angle at 


the top, and compoſe the Roof of a Building. 

2. Scantlings, or Size.) In an AR of Parliament for Re- 
building the City of London, the following Scantlings, (which 
were well conſulted by able Workmen, before they were re- 
duced to an Act,) are ſet down, as fitted for all Edifices, great 
or ſmall, vir. x wal 


* — — — 


— 


— 


* — — — — 


F. In. F. In. | 
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& Diſtance. Tis a Rule in Architecture, that no Rafters be 
laid at greater diſtance from each other than 12 Inches. 


Rag one. 


Rails, 
In Architecture, are us d in various Senſes ; as for thoſe pie- 


V. Paving, N. 5. 


ces that lie Horizontally between the Panel of Wainſcot, and 


over, and under them. Alſo for thoſe pieces that lie over, and 

of Ti 2 — td oy 
pieces im lie Horizontally to in 
Fencing with Pales, or without. 


Rails and Balliſters. 


Price of making.) Mr. Wing tells us, That Rails and Balli- 
or L- 4 LEI. of wear oaſis, we 
mag (only Workmanſhip) 45. per 1. running Mea- 


2, Painted, of Meaſuring. V. Painting, N. 2. 
Raiſer, 


_. RI 


Raiſer, 
A Board ſet on edge under the fore-ſide of a Step. 
Rarfing-piecer, 


Are pieces that lie under the Beams Brick or Timber 
by the fide of the Houſe. * 


v. Iron, N 2. 
As Orlo. 


Regula, 
„ 
| Repoſitory, 


A Store-hbouſe, or Place to things in ; more peculiarly 
by Architects tis us d to ante ſuch Places as are built for 
the laying up of Rarities, either in Painting, or other Arts. 

Return, 


The Side that falls from the fore · ſide of any ſtraight 
Work, is call'd the Amen * 


Rib bing. nails. 
V. Nails, N. 14. 
Rides, 


Or Hinges for Doors, c. are commonly ſold for 4 d. pw 
Pound, V. Iron. N. 4. 


Ridge, 
The meeting of the Rafters on the top of the Houſe, is ealld 
*. meeting on the top is 
Ridge tiles, 


V. Tiles, N. 4. 


Rigate- 
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Rio ate-ftones. 
v. Fire-ftone. 1 f 4 
Randel. 


Capital, N. 
v. Capital, N. 2. Roofing, 
1. Price.) Roofing in ordinary Buildings is worth 7 or 8 « 
8 — 10 or 11 5. per Square. v. 
2. of Ars) — meaſur'd by the 
Roof, 


The Covering of 2 Houſe; but the word is ud in Carpen- 
try, for the Timber-work of the Covering, 


Roſe naili. 
Rot her- nail i. 
Rough Stone. 
Rough caſting. 


v. Plaiſtering, N. 3. 
Rough mortar. 


v. Nails, N 15. 
V. Nails, N. 1 6. 
As Rag - ſtone. 


. 


In many places of Kent, where Rough - caſt their Houſes 
Sr Roug h- mortar) of 
ſort of Sand, when when tis mixt with the Lime, makes 
look as red as Blood; butto theſe they put 
which changes it to a kind of blewiſh Colour, 
N. 11. 


Samel, 
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Same!l, or Sandel bricks. 
V. Bricks, N. 111. $. 14. 


Sand. 


.] What it is every one knows. Its uſe (in Ar- 
chiteftuce) is in making of Mertar. There are 3 forts of 
Sand, viz. Pit-ſand, River-ſand, and Sca-ſand : -fand is 
of allthe beſt, and ot all Pit that winch is whiteſt, is 
by long Experience found to be) the worſt. Of all River- 
that which is found in the falls of Water is the beſt, be- 
cauſe it is moſt purged. The Sea-ſand is the worſt of all. 
The Pit-ſand, becauſe it is fat and tough, is therefore u d 
Vaults. The River-ſand is very good for 
h-caſting of Walls. 
Sand is good in its kind, if being ſqueez'd and handl['d 
it crackles ; +4 ans white Cloath, it neither 


ie 
That Sand is bad, which mingl'd with Water, makes it 
dirty and muddy, and which has been a long time in the 


1. By the Hundred.] Sawyers do moſt commonly work 
the Hundred, that is LY Hundred Superficial Feet, * 
meaſur d, V. N. 12.) For which they have various 9 
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not only in different Places, but allo tor different kinds of 
Timber ; as may be ſeen in the following Numbers. 

2. Of Oh.) The Sawing of Oak. is in ſome Places 2 5. f d. 
in others 3 s. in others 3 5. 6d. the Hundred. 

3. Of Elm} The Sawing ot Elm, is in ſome Places 3 f. the 
Hundred, commonly about Price of Oak. | 

4. Of Afh, and Beech.} The Sawing of Aſh, and Beech, is 
generally worth 6 d. in the Hundred more than Oak, or Elm. 

ſome Places tis 3 f. in others 3s. 6d. in others 4 5. per 


—— —jUͤ 


fize, 6. or 6 f. 6 d. 
iddle frze 7 5. 


i that 
Load is commonly thus agreed for, vic. They have all 
frzes ſet down hic they are to cut; and they will cut none 


ill have 

ſawing 2 large ſia d Timber-frame. But if the 
unber-frame be ſmall and flight, as they commonly build at 

Tunbridge-wells,) they will have 7 s. 6d. or 8 f. per Load. 
6. Of Ship planks.) An old experienced Sawver tells me, 

that they ſometimes cut Ship-planks by the Load for * per 
ad : 


— — 
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A Term ud by 
a piece of Stuff 


The Art of Carving in Wood, or Stone ; v. Plaſtick- 


nails. 


. Nails, N. 18. 
Seaſoning of Timber. 


V. Timber, N. IV. 


In Conve yances for the Suil- 


lage and Filth of a Houſe ; which how baſe foever they are 
in uſe, cet for the Health of the Inhabitants, they are as ne- 
ceflary and conſiderable, as (perhaps) any thing about 7 


| Concerning theſe, I find in our Authors, this Counſel, 


That Art ſhould imitate Nature in thoſe ignoble Conveyances, 


and ſeparate them from fight, (where there wants a running 
Water} into the moſt remote, and loweſt; and thickeſt pt 
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of the Foundation, wit! fecret Vents patfia: up through the 
Walls (like a Tunnel) to the wide Air; Which ail Traian Ar- 
tizans commend for the diſcharpe ot noriome Vapours, the' 
elie where, (to my knowledge) little pratti:'d. 


Sells. 


1. What.) Sells in Architecture are of 2 kinds, tir. Grount- 
ſells, {which are the loweſt pieces of Timber in a Timber- 
building, on which the whole Superſtructuce is erefted, } and 
Window-ſells, (ſometimes call'd Window : which ate the 
bottom pieces in a Window-frame. 

2. Price of putting in.] The putting in of Ground-ſells in 8 
Houſe, is commonly at 3 d. or 4 d. per Foot, ovly Work- 
manſhip. 


v. Pitching; 


Setting. 


Setting of Fronts. 
. Fronts, N. 2. 
| Shaky, or Shaken, 


Such Stuff as is crack d, either with the Heat of the Sun, at 
the Drought of the Wind, is call'd ſhaky, or ſhaken Stuff. 


Sharp nails. 
V. Nails, N. 19. 


Sheathing nails 


V. Nails, N. 20. | 

Sheet. lead. 
V. Lead, N. 3. 4. 3. 6. 7. 
Shides. 


Shingles. 


th cy Theſe are ſmall pieces of Wood, or quarter d 
Oꝛken· boat law'd to a certain Scantling; but they are 
more uſually cleft to about an luch thick at one end, and made 
like Wedges about 4 or 5 Inches broad, and 8 or o, (and in 
fome places x2) Inches long. They ate us'd to cover Houſes 
with, (but more commonly Churches and Stecples,) inftead 
of Tiles; or Slates. | 
This kind of Covering is very chargable, and ſeldom us'd, 
but in covering the Roofs of Churches, and Pvramidal Stee- 
— Nevertheleſs, where Tiles are ſcarce. and you would 
Houſe but lightly cover'd ; Shingles are to be pre- 

fer'd Thatch ; and if they ate made of good Oak. and 
cleit out, (not ſaw d,] and = well ſeaſon'd dudes 


— — 
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and Sun, they become a fure light, and durable 8238 


ing. . 
2. Price of.] Some Workmen tell me, that Shingles are 
ſometimes ſold for 20 s. per T iouſand but then they are ve- 
ry bad Ware; ſor it they are good they are worth 30 s. per 
and; nay, they tell me, they have known 42 per 
Thouſand given for Shingles to lay upon Steeples ;, for thoſe 
that lie ſo high, and hang fo perpendicular, cught to be of 
the beſt ſort. 

3- Price of Cleaving and Making. \ Several Workmen tell 
me, that the common price of cicaving and making ot Shin- 
gles, is 10 4. per Thouſand. 

4- How many made of a lune Timb.r. | Some Workmen tell 
me, that a Tun of Timber will make 3000 of Shingles. 

s. Of laying en.] For covering with theſe, the Building 
muſt be firſt well cover d all over with Boards; which being 
done, the Shingles are faften'd to choſe Eoards with 44. 5 d. 
or 6 d. Nails, in every Courſe, at a certain Gaze. viz. At 3 
Inches, or 4 Inches, from under one another; for they com- 
monly make 3 Waters, (as they phraſe it.) that is, they com- 
monly hang 3 Shing les in heighth, in the length of one; fo 
wn if the Shi are 12 Inches long, they are laid at 4 In- 

In breaking of Joynt, they do not obſerve to make one 
Joyne over the middle of the Shingle below ; but they ſome- 
times break Joynt an luch, an Inch and a half, or 2 Inches, 
according to the breadth of the Shingles; ior they, (eſpecial- 
ly if they are cleft j are not ail cxactiy of a fize. 

6. Price of Laying on.] For laving them on upon Spire- 
ſteeples, where the Work is high and troublelome, they 
have commonly) 20 s. per Thouſand ; but cn low Work, 
(as upon Houſes and the like,) thev will cleave, and make, and 
lay them on for that Money : Or if they only lay them on 
upon Houſes, they will do it fer 195. per Thoufand. Some 
Workmen tell me, that for dic ſſing and la ing on of Shingles 
upon Churches and Steeplcs, they have (com monly) 18 5. 


per Thouſand. 

7. Price f dreſſing old ones.] For dreſſing of old Shingles, 
chat is new hewing them, cutting of the ragged lower 
ends, ] Workmen tell me they have, (I think) 6s. per Thou- 
ſand 


8. How many will cer a Square. ] If the Shingles are 4 
Inches broad, and laid at 4 inches Gage, 21 Shingles will co- 


ver 2 Square Yard; and conſequently gco will cover 2 
. becauſe 


Square, (or 100 Superficial Feet) of Healing : But, 
— Gridorn hold to be all 4 Inches broad; therefore 


they commonly allow loco to the Square, and of Nails as 


Many. 


Shing/ing, 


EJ K W ——00 
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feot againſt the Floor. 


Shingling, 
The laying on ot Shingles, V. Shingles. 
Slnleg. 


Shop teindows, 


| Theſe may he afforded at the fame rate as plain or bat 
ton d. doors, beſides the Iron- work, as Bolts, Staples, Hinges, 
Locks, Keys, Latches, Chains, Cc. V. Doors, N. 4. 


Shreadings, 


The fame as Furrings. 
Silery. 


Skew back. 
Skirting boars, 
The narrow Boards fitted round the under-fide of Wain- 


Slabs, 


The out-ſide ſappy Planks, or Boards ſawn off from the 
tides of Timber. 


V. Bricks, N. 5. 


As Cllery. 


V. Arches, N. 7. 


Slating. 


1. H hat.] Slating is the Covering of Houſes with Slate 
This kind of Covering is very neat, eſpecially the Blue- 


lite; as for the other kind ot Slate, (known in fome places 


by the name of Hrſham-ſtne, ) V. Horſham-ſtone. 

This Blue-flate, cut into long Squares, or Eſcallops, ſhews 
very handſome, and is commoaly us d in covering of Summer, 
and Binquetting-houſes in Gardens; it being a very light and 
laſting Covering. = 
But as this kind of Covering is very handſome, © alſo cis 
very chargable ; for Roofs cover d with Slate, muſt be (firſt) 
boarded over, the Slates hang'd on Tacks, and hid wich finer 
Mortar 2 Tiles. — carcleſly laid, ( 

But if theſe Slates cut, and laid, (in re- 
r 
wi in Tiles; ally in where 
Earth — 2 "0 | | 

2. Price of. is kind of covering is valu d by ſome 
from 3s. to 65. aaa 7 by the Square of 10 

2 Foot, 


—— 22 — = 2 
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— Ft hom 30 4. to 3 Pounds, o more in 

ome places. 

3. Price of Pointing of Slates.) The poi of 

that is he wing them, and making them fit forthe Work, 
worth, ( ſays Mr. Wing,) about 12, or 13 d per 
4 Price of Slates. ] Slates at the Pits are w C fays Mr. 

Wing.) 9 2.0 14 5s. per Thouſand, which will nearly do 36 


5. Of Meaſuring L. 
the Rd of 18 Foot Square, oh contains 324 Superficial 
Feer, or 36 ſquare 

In meaſuring this fort of Work, where there are Gut- 
ers or Valleys, there is commonly an Allowance, which is to 
ake the length of the Root all along upon the Ridge ; which 
makes the Gutters double viz. as much more as 
really it is; which in ſome places is allow d, and in others 
— which depends upon the Cuſtom of the Place. 


Slates. 
v. Slating, N. 3. 4. 
Sleeper, 


Ina Architecture — ns 000m 
V. Hip, N. t. 


e Slipper, 
| Sluces, 
Vents, or Drains for Water, V. Alder, N. 3. 
Smiths. 
1. Merk] Smith's Work in relation to Architecture, 


ct divers kinds, as making of Caſements ; (for whi 
ments, N. 44 Pallifado-work in . or other 


3:4. X Pound. But for ſmall and neat 
Hooks, Hinges, Staples, e they have from d. 
jer Pound. For [ron Balconies, 5 d. the Pound. 

2. Bill to make.] A Smiths Bill ſhould be made 41. 
*er thts manner. 


+ 
N 
8 
co 


S 


. 


wt 
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Mr. Zachariah Zinthos of London, bis Bill of 
Materials had of, and Work done by Sam. 
Smith. 1702. 

8 Caſcments, 80 i 3 
u F weighing . 
i ho 


Jy 2 10 ſmall Caſements, weighing 60 _ , 


12. For 10 pair of Hooks and Rides for Doors, | 
weighing 60 It. at 4 d. per Pound. 3 
det. 10. For 2 great Bars for the Chimney 
Tocighing 40 it. at 4 d. per Pound. 53 
04+. 13. For 3 Bars for Doors, weighing 30 lb. at 
Jer Found. 110 


— — 


4 4. per 
35. For 4 Dogs, weighing 25 it. at 44. ——.— 


Nov. 3. For great Bolts for Doors, weighing} _ . 
* 2k at 64 fo lou. | CTY? 


— — --— — 


Sum 5—19—10 
Soils. 


Solder, or Sodder. 


1. What.) There are {ſeveral kinds of Solder; but that 
which more immediately relates to our preſent buſineſs is Sol- 
der for Lead, which is made of Lead, and + as much Block- 
tin. This for Plumbers uſe; for Glaziers uſe it may be ſome- 
what finer. 

2. Price of.) This is ſold frem 84. to 10 d. per Pound, ac- 
cording fo its 

3- To lm if fine enough for the Glazier's uſe. ] Some Gla- 
RO Og DRL ae ng bs fine e- 
nough for their uſe; 2 piece of it, and bend ĩt 
and fro near their Ear; for if it be of 12 
crackle like Nits. 


V. Sells. 


SOMMEring. 
V. Arches, N. 7. pe 0 
As Lift. 1 


1 Splaying 
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Splaying 
Of Windows and Doors, v. Bricklayers, N. 2. 


Sf rings 


For Caſements.\ Some Smiths tell me, they have 6 d per 
piece tor Springs for Caſements, of the common or ordinary 
Faſhion. But I have ſeen ſome Springs tor Caſements that 
were ſomething extraordinary in their Workmanſhip ; they 
being a kind of double Springs, which ſeem' d as if a right and 
left-hand Spring had been joyn'd her; for about 3 or 4 
Inches from the Shoulder, where they were driven into the 
Timber; but at the end where the Scrolls were at leaft 2 Inch- 
es aſunder, they had a Scroll turn'd both upwards and doun- 
wards in each Spring; ſo that each Spring ſeem d like 2 
Springs turn'd back to back. The Smith that made theſe 
Springs, told me, that he had 1 5. per piece for em. 


Square, 
A certain Meaſure, (made uſe of in Meaſuring ſeveral Artif 
ors Works, ) conſiſting of 100 Superficial Feer. 


Sguare· nails. 


V. Nuls, N. 21. "i 
Stairs. 


1. M bat. ] Stairs are the Steps whereby we aſcend and de 
icend from one Story of a Houſe to another. | 

2. Dimenſim; of.) Several Writers of Architecture, have 
laid down feveral, and different Rules, for the eighth, breadth, 
and length ot Stairs, or Steps, and that according to the ſe- 
veral Capacities of the Stair-cafes. But in general) they 
forbid more than 6, and lefs thin 4 Inches for the heighth of 
each Stair ; and more than 18. and lefs than 12 Inches for the 
breadth, and more than 15, and leſs than 4 Foot for the 
length of each Stair. | 

But here we muſt underſtand, that they mean theſc Mea- 
ſures ſhould be obſerv'd only in large and ſumptuous Build- 
ings: For in common and ordinary Houſes, they may be 
ſomething higher, and narrower, and much ſhorter; yet in 
theſe they ought not to exceed 7, or Cat moſt) 8 Inches in 
height: for if they do, they will be difficult to aſcend ; for 
our Lepsdo labour much more in Elevation, than in bare Ho- 
nzoatal Progre ſſion. Neither ought they to be leſs thang or 
SO NIES WIT x nor ought their length to be lefs than 
3 cer. + A 121 6 
To reduce this Doctrine of the Dimenſions of Stairs) to 
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ſome Natural, or at leaſt Mathematical Ground, Vitraume, (as 
we fee, Lib. 9. Cay. 2.) Borrows, thoſe Proportions that 
make the Sides of a Reftanzular Triangle, which the Ancient 
School did expreſs (in its loweſt Terms,) by the Numbers 3, 4, 
and 5. That is 3 for the Perpendicular heighth of the Stair, 
4 for the Horizontal breadth of it, and 5 tor the whole Incli- 
nation, or Slope in the Aſcent. But this Rule is fo 
far from being follow'd in our modern Buildings, that 
the contrary is rather practis d; for by this Rule, the lower 
the Stairs are, the narrower they ought to be; and if a Stair 
be but 5 Inches hig h, he muſt (according to this Rule} 
be but 8 Inches ; whereas in this caſe we ſeldom make 
em leſs than a Foot broad. And if we ſhould make Stairs fo 
law as 4 Inches, (for ſuch the Ancient Architects make men- 
tion ot,) they muſt (by this Rule) be but 5 ; Inches broad; 
which certainly is too narrow for —_ 

3. Of making.) Tho' we have laid down Rules (in the 
toregoing Number) for the heighth and breadth of Stairs ; yet 
Workmen are not to be ſo ſtrictiy ty'd to thoſe Rules, as not 
to vary in the leiſt from em: For they muſt ſtill obſerve to 
make all the Stairs of the ſame Stair-caſe of an equal hei 
and breadth : To do which, they muſt firſt confider the 
height of the Room, as alfa the Width, or Compaſs they have 
to carry up the Stairs in. 

Thento find the height of each particular Stair,they 


ought firſt 
to propoſe the heighth of eachStarr,and by th it propoſed heighth 


divide the whole heiahth of the Room; which done, the 
tient will ſhery the number of Stairs: But if the Diviſion fall 
not out exact, but that there be a Remainder ; then (in this 
caſe) take the Quotient, (not regarding the Remainder q for 
the number of Stairs, and Dy that — Þ 1 the 
whole heighth of the Room; ſo the Quotient 
the exact heizhth ot each Stair. tans 
Fxample. Suppoſe the whole heighth of the Room be 
} Foot 3 Inches, and ſuppoſe you defizn'd to make each Stair 
5 Inches hiazh, turn the whole heighth of the Room into 
laches, twill be 111 Inches, which divide by 6, the Quoti- 
ent will be 13, and 3 remaining; therefore take 18 for the 
number of Stairs, and by it divide x11, the Quotient will be 
6 „ Inches, or 6 Inches, which muſt be the exact heighth 


: ng to be obſerv'd in making of Stairs» 
viz. That they be laid (where thev joyn) con un tant ino d. 
| R 4 Fee. 
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wr, (as the Italian 9 we may Tranſlate it 4 
— but little) Nloaping, C wiz. a little higheſt behind,) that 
8 the Foot may in a ſort both aſcend and deſcend together; 
which tho obſerv'd by few, is a fecret and delicate Decepti- 


on ot the Fains in Mounting. 


Starr-caje. 


1. What.] A Stair-caſe is ſometimes taken to ſignifie the In- 
cloſure of a pair of Stairs; whether it be with Walls, or 
with Walls, and Rails, and Baliſters, Sc. And ſometimes * tio 
taken for the whole Frame of a pair of Stairs. 

2. Of making. ] To make à compleat Stair-caſe, is a curi- 
„nus pisce cf Acchitefture : The valgar Caution: about it are 
tizoſe, 

(1.) That it hare a liberal Light, againſt all Caſualties of 
S!:p5 and Þ lis. 

(2) That the ſpace over-head be large and Airy, 
which the It aliant uſe to call Da bel Sfogoly, as it were, good 
Y entr.ation, becaule a Man ſpends much breath in moun- 
—_ 


3- Tuat the half-paces, (if there be any) be well diſtribi · 


ted at competent diſtances, for re poſing on the 

'(4- ) That to avoid Encounters, and beſides to gratifie the 

holder, the whoie Stair- caſe have no niggard Latitude. But 

his ought to be regulated in proportion to the Quality ot the 

Euildiag : Fora great Stair-caſe in à little Houſe would be as 

— 254 little Stair. caſe in a great Houſe; ; both of them 
y Ridiculous. 

' (s-) That there he great care taken in the well placing the 
Stait caſe ; for there is not a little difficulty to find a place 
-onvenient, {> as tlie Stairs may be diftributed without Pre- 
zudice, or hindrance to the reſt of the Building. 

f III. kinds. ] There are many kinds of Stair caſes; for in 
ſome the Stairs are made fIraikt, in others. Winding, in others, 
mixt of both. Of |traight-ftairs, ſame fly directly forward, 
others ate Square, others Triangular ; others are ca. I'd 
French Flights. Of Winding-ſtatrs, (which ia penera; 
are call'4 Spiral, or Cockle-ftairs,) ſome are Square, 
fome Crcular, or round, and ſome EI ipiical, or Oval; and 
cle igen are various, for ſome wind about a Solid, "others 
adouf ag «pen Newe. Stairs mixt of (tr aight and winding, are 
= of various kinds; ſo ne are call d Da- leg 4, others there 
are that both wind about 2 Solid-Newe!, and fly about a 
uare Open Novel. I ſhall particularly. / tho briefly } deſcribe 
al! *beſe ſeyeral ꝑinds, in tne fyllowing Numbers. 

. IV. Straight Stars.] Theſe are ſuch as always fly, and ne- 
ver 1 . therefore 270 by fome cal.i'd Fhers, Of theſe 

SG — —-— 
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1. Direct - ers, or plain-fyers. Theſe fly directly from one 
Floor to another, without turning to the right or left, and 
are ſeldom us d, unlets it be tor Garret, or Cellar-(tairs in or- 
dinary Houſes. 

2. Square-flvers.] Theſe fly round the ſides of a Square- 
Newel, either ſolid, or open, (io that there are 2 kinds of em,) 
and at every corner of the Newel, there is 2 Square Half-pace, 
that takes up q of a Circle. So they fly from one Halt-pace 
to another; and the length of the Stars is Perpendicular to 
the fide of the Newel. 

3. Trimgnlar-flyers.)] Theſe fly round by the fides of a 


Triangular Newel, either ſolid or open, (fo that there are al- 


ſo 2 kinds cf theſe,) ani at each corner of the Newel there is 

a trapezi al Halt-pace, that takes up 122 Degrees, ( or J ot a 

Circle. So they fle nom one Halt. pace to another; aud the 

length of the Stars is Perpendicular to the fide ot the New- 
| 


cl. 

Paladin tells us, that Tirangular-ſtairs are to be ſeen in 
fome ancient Edifices ;, and ot this fort , (ſays he,) are thoſe of 
the Cupolo of St. Maria Rotunds, which are open in the mid- 
dle, and receive Light from above. Thoſe allo at Sandto A- 
poſtolo in the ſame City, are of the ſame kind. 

4. Fench-flyers.] Theſe kind of Stairs, firſt fly directly 
forward, till they come within the length of a Stair of 
the Wall, and then they have a ſquare Half- pace; from 
which you immediately, (without any Stairs between) aſcend 
to another Hut- pace; and from this ſecond Half-pace the Stairs 
Hy ditectly back again. parallel to the firſt flight. 

v. Minding. ſt air i.] Theſe are ſoch as always wind, and ne- 
ver fly: There are many kinds of theſe Stairs; for ſome 
wind round a Circle, others round an Ellipſis, or Oval, others 
round a fquare, and others round an wiateral Triangle : 
and of each of theſe, ſome wind round afolid Newel, and o- 
thers round an open, or hollow Newel. Again, fome are {ct 
upon Colmnns, and fome Stairs are double, and fome are 
Quidruple. I ſhall deſcribe gach of theſe in the following 
Numbers. 

r. Circilar-winding-ftairs.” Theſe are of 4 kinds. Firſt, 
Such as wind about a (lid Nywe', and the tore-edge of each 
Stair is a n1ght-line pointing to the Centre of the Newel. 
Theſe are common in Church- ſteeples, and great old Stone - 
Houfes. Secondly, Such 2s wind round an open Newel, 
and the fore · ſide of each Stair is a right Line pointing to the 
Centre of the Newel. Of this kind are thoſe in the Monu- 
ment of London. Thirdly, Such as wind round a Solid 

Ne wel, but the fore-fide of each Stair is an Arch Coſ a large) 
Circle, that points quite by the Centre, (and near to the Cir- 
cumference) cf the Newel. In theſe, the Stairs are much 
longer than in the common Winding-ftzirs. Of theſe there 
may 
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may be 2 kinds: For their Ichnography being drawn, the 
Stairs may e contriv'd to be either Concave, or Convex on 
the fore-fide. Fourtily, there are other Stairs, in all re- 
ſpects like thoſe luſt defcrib'd. only they hive an open New- 


cl. Theſe kind of Stairs are ſuid to be invented by Mark, An 


Barbaro, a Gentleman of Fenice. 
Any of theſe kinds of Winding-ſtairs, take up leſs room 
than any other kind of Stairs whitſoever 
In Stairs that wind round a Solid Newel, Architects make 


„ or 
the Diameter of the Newel Laer of the Diameter of the 


Mor 
TH ) 
whole Stair-caſe; according as the Stair-caſe is in bigneſs; 
for if the Stair-cafe be very ſmall, they make the Newel but 
of its whole Diameter; and if very large, then +; and fo 
ionably of the reſt. 

In ſtairs that wind round an open Newel, Palladio tells us, 
the Newel muſt be , the Diameter of the whole Stair-cafe. 
But I ſee no reaſon, why theſe open N-wels ought not to he 
proportion d to che ſize of the Stair-caſe, as well as the ſolid 
ones. 


Then. as to the number of Stairs in one Revolution, a“ 
Lladio tells us, | 


0 or 7, ! 
9. or 10, 18 Diameter, then 


That if the Stair-caſe 5 
18, 


95 
20 


Stairs in one Revolution about the 


2. Elliptical. winding: ſtairs.] Of theſe there are 2 
kinds; one winding round 2 Solid, and one round 
an open Newel, They are much of the nature of Circular 
Stairs, only in thofe, the Newel is a Circle, but in theſe 
an Elapſis, or Oval. Theſe kind of Stairs are very 
hand:oue and pleaſant, (lays Palladin,) becauſe all the Win- 
dows and Doors are commadioully placed in the middle and 
head t the Oval. I have made one of theſe, (ſays he,) with 
an opa Newel at the Monaſtery of Charity at Venice. 

3. 5q4e-wirding-ftairs] Theſe wind round a Square- 
Newel, either ſolid, ot open; (and therefore are of 2 kinds,) 
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and the fore · ſide of each Stair is a right Line pointing to the 
Centre of the Newel. ; 

4 Dingular-winding · flirt. ] Theſe wind round a Triangu- 
[zr-Newel, and the fore-fide of each Stair is a right Line, 
pointing to the Centre of the Newel. And becauſe the New- 
t may be either ſolid or open; therefore there are 2 kinds 


— Palladio mentions a pair of 
Stairs belonging to the Fortic's of Pompey at Rome, that were 
{et upon Columns. that the light (which they receiv'd from 
above,) might diſtribute it ſelf to all parts alike. Such ano- 
ther pair were made by Bramante, (an excellent Architect in 
his time) at Belvedere, the Pope's Palace. , 
6. Double-winding-ſtairs.) Scammozzt mentions 2 Stair- 
caſe of this Form, made by Pied-o del Bergo, and Jehan Coffin 
at Sciamburg in France in the King's Palace. They are ſo con- 
triv'd, that 2 Perſons, one aſcending, and the other deſcen- 
ding, ſhall not come at one another. Mr. Grew (in his Muſe- 
um Regalis Societatis, ) gives us the Deſcription of a Model of 
this kind of Stair-cafe, (which Model is kept by the Royal 
Society, in Greſham-college, ) thus; The foot of one of theſe 
Stair-caſes (ſays he,) is oppoſite to that of the other; and 
both make a Parallel Aſcent, and within the ſame Cylinder. 
The Newel in the 5 — id EN, - and built with long A- 
pertures to convey Li Candles placed at the bott 
— — Newe! into both the Cafes. 08 
7. Quadruple- winding · Hair c.] Palladin mentions a Stair- 
caſe of this Form, which King Francis the firſt caus d to be 
made in the Caftle of Chambor near Bloyſe: It conſiſts of 4 
Stair-caſes (Ccarri'd up together,) which have 4 Entrances, 
v'z. one to each; and go up one over another in ſuch man- 
ner, that being made in the middle of the Building, the 4 
may ſerve for 4 Apartments; fo that the Inhahitants of one 
need not go up and down the Stairs of the other; and be- 
cauſe tis open in the middle, they all ſee each other go up 
and down without any hindrance to one 2nother. | 
VI. Mixt Stairs. ] Theſe are fuch as do both flv and 
wind; and therefore are by ſome call'd by the general Name 
of Flyers and Winders, There are ſeveral kinds of em. 


1. Dog-legg'd:ſtairs.] Theſe firſt fly directly forward, 
then wind a Semicircle, and then fly direQly back again, 
parallel to the firſt flight. | . 

2. Square Flyers, and Winders.) Theſe have a. 
Newel, either ſolid, or open; (and therefore are of 2 kinds,) 
they fly by the ſides of the Newel, and wind (a quarter of 
2 Circle ) at each corner. 

3. Solid. and open Newel'd- flyers, and Winders.) The 
of 2 kinds. For ſome do firſt wind (a quarter of a CW 
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before, and ſo alternately. Others fly firſt, and 
and then fly again, and fo alternately. 

Let this ſuffice at preſent for the various ki 
caſes. I might here ſhew a Method of | 
kind of Stairs: But the Bookſeller i 
on ſhould not be too big, and I having 
large upon ſome of the foregoing Letters; I mu 
(at preſent) to omit it: But if this firſt Edition find Ac 
rance in the World, and I any Encouragement thereby). 
and ſeveral other Curioſities, (not publickly known to 
World,) may find a place in another Edition. 

However, in the mean time. the bare Deſcription cf theſe 
ſeveral kinds of Stairs, together with what has been ſaid a- 
dove, N V. 5. 1. and in Stairs, N. 3. may be a pretty 
good Guide to the ingenious that have a mind to make any 
ot theſe kind of Stairs. 

VI. Price of Stair-caſes. } The Price of Stair-caſes is va- 
zicus, according to their various kinds, Sizes, and Curiolity 
ot Workmanſhip. They are ſometimes rated at fo much 
ter piece; and ſometimes at ſo much per Stair. 

An ordinary pair of Stairs with Flyers and Winders, of 2. 
20ut 5 Foot, and 4 Foot, made of Elm Boards, are account- 
ed to be worth 2s. 6d. orzs. 8 d. fer Stair, the Work- 
man finding all Materials, as Boards, Nails, c. But if the 
Materials are found by the Owner, then 9 d. or 10 d. per 
Stair, is 2 good Allowance ror the Workmanſhip. 

But for Stair- caſes that nave an open Newel, with a Lan- 
ding place at every 6th. or 8th. Stair, being about 3 Foot all 
the way: Theſe Stairs, with Rails, Ballaſters, String-boards, 
Poſts, Balls. Pendants, and fuch other Ornaments may very 
well be worth 4 s. 6d. 5. or 6 s. per Stair. 


Stancheons, 
The ſame as Punchins. 


Staples, 


What they are every one knows, For their Price, V. . 
ron, N. 4. and Smith's Work, N. 1. „ 


Steening of Wells. 
V. Bricks, N. 111. S. I, 


* 
The ſame as Stairs. 


S/iet, 


ow Yu 
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Stiles, 
iht pieces that go from the bottom to 
ot, or the like, are call'd Stiles. 
Stillatory, 


The Room that a Still, ot Limbeck is ſet up in, for Diſtilling 
St7ang-waters, Cc. 


in ſoynery, the 
the top ia any Watnic 


Stilobutum, 
The Body of the Pedeſtal of any Column. 
Stock bricks. 
v. Bricks, N. 111. . 15. 
Stones, 


Portlandin Dorſet-ſhire, (and commonly known 
of Portland-ſtone,) that is much us'd in Build- 
it being much ſofter and whiter than Purbech-ſtone, 


ly tais d out 4 in bigger Blocks 
-ftone. This Portland lone is Dr foes Authors 
I'd Free-ſtone, tho there is a fort of Stone found in Ox- 
dſbire, that is call'd Free-ſfone: And ſome call Rigare, or 
Fire-ſtone, Free-ſtone. 

Common Stone needs no Deſcriptian ; it being that which is 
o us'd, and found almoſt every where; and is that 
dw principally ſpeak in the following Numbers of 
this Word. | 

2. Of their Nature.) If I had leifure (ſays the Honcu- 
rable Boyle,) I could eafily ſhew you, that ways (hither- 
to unus d,) may be found out, (as I have partly try'd) to ex4- 
mine the Nature and Gone of Marble, Alab aller, ind other 
Stones. A Knowledge of the Sap that is to be 
found in Stones imploy'd for Building, is ot ſo much Importance, 
that the experienced Maſter Workmen have confeſt to me, 
that the ſame fort of Stone, and taken out of the fame Quar- 
ry, it digg d at one Seaſon, will moulder away in a very few 
Wiaters ; whereas digg'd at another Seaſon, it will brave 
the Weather for very many Years, not to fay Ages. 

Again, ſays the fame ingenious Author in another place, 
Experienc d Maſons tell us, that as there are ſome torts of 
Stone that will decay in tew Tears: fo here are other: that 
wilinot attain che ir full hardaeſs in 30, ot 40, or 2 much lon- 
get time. 


7 


1 
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Again, 
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Again, (ſays the fame Author, There are in ſome places 
Quarries of ſolid and uſeful Stone, which is employ'd about 
ſome ſtately Buildings I have ſeen, and which yet is of ſuch 
a Nature, (wherein divers other forts of Stune are ſaid to re. 
ſemble it,) that tho being digg d at 2 certain Seafon of the 
Year, it proves good and durable, as in thoſe Structures new- 
ly mention d; yet imploy'd at a wrong time, it makes but ru 
inous Buildings, as even the chief of thoſe Perſons, whoſe 
Proteffion makes him more converſant with it, has himſelf 
acknowledged (to me) to have found by ſad Experience. 

3- Of drawing.) An ancient and experienced Maſon of 
my 12 me, — 3 have a clea- 
ving Grain, (as ie in the Quarry, a breaking one ; 
the firſt, (he ſays) runs paralle] with the Horizon ; the” other 
is perpendicular to it. The Method which he uſcs in draw- 
Ing of Stunes, [that is, getting them out of the Quarry, ] is thus. 
Having uncoped it. [that is, taken off the Earth from the — 
they obſerve (by the Grain) where the Stone will cleave, 
there they drive in a good many Wedges, till they have clett 
him off from the reſt ot the Rock; and having thus looſen d 


the length of the Channel. Yet, 
driving the Wedges, is not alw 
times a Stone is not through the w 
wy Why bop ir ne pegs Fe 
is , (a in cutting the! | 
hk 1 — that ſtick in thofe ſofter places, they venter to 
drive a little faſter than the others. And this, he ſays, he 
on found by lang Experience, to be the be 
ones. 
Having thus b-oken them in length,which by thisMethod they 
can do to any ſize within leſs than an Inch ; (which is near e- 
nough for rough Stones; they next apply a Square to the 
ſtraight fide, and ſtriking a Line, they proceed to break 
them in breadth, in the fame manner, as before in z 
now they ſize them for the 1, as before for the th. 
one Load of 
of 
in 


By this Method of drawing of Stones, he ſays 


Stones, which will do as much Walling as a Load and half 
fach Stones, as in drawing are broken at random; for 


2 
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this laſt caſe, one Stone has commonly a very acute Angle, ano- 
thera very obtuſe one; whence it cc mes to pats, that they re- 
uice abundantly more ſcapting, and waſt much more ot the 

ones, than when drawn by the Me thod above mention d. 

Tie ſame in genious old Man tells us, that ſome London Stone 
cutters have told him, that hard Stones have not a Cleaving 
grain. as the ſoft ones (in our Countrey) have: And there 
fore wi. en they are minded to break up a Stone in ſuc ries, 
they have great heavy Stoac-axcs, with which they work down 
a deep Channel in the Stone, into which Channel (at the top.) 
then lay 2 Iron bars, (ſuch as In itt s have from the Forge tu 
wack out,) and between theſe Bars they drive their Jron- 
wed es to break off the Stone; for their Wedges will not go 
where there is not a Channel mace tor them, as they will in 
ſott Stones. 

Some in drawing of Stone make uſe cf Gun -· powder; con- 
cerning which, take the tollowing Account (in his own 
words) from the Honour able Ei e. It has long bet n. and ſtill 
is in many places I ſays he. ) a Matter of much Trouble and Ex- 
pence, as well of I ime as Maney, to cut out of Rocks of Alaba- 
lier and Marble, great pieces to be afterwards ſquar d, or 
cut into other ſh:pes ; but what by help of divers Tools and 
Inf ruments, cannot in ſome Quarries be effected without 
much Time and Toil, is in other places catily and readily per- 
form'd, by making with a fit Inſtrument a ſmall Perforation 
into the Rock, which may reach a pretty way into the Body 
of it, and have ſuch a thickneſs of the Rock over it, as 
is thought convenient to be blown up at onetime; for 
at the further end of this Perforation, there is plac'd a con- 
venient quantity of Gun- powder, 2nd then all the reſt of the 
Cavity being fil'd with Stones, and Rubbiſh ſtrongly ram'd 
in, (except a little place that is left for a Train,) the Powder, 
by the heip of that Train) being fir d, (and the impetucus 
Flame being hindred from expanding it ſelf downwards, by 
reaſon of the newly mention'd Obſtacle, concurring with its 
own tending another way, diſplays its Force 2gainſt the up- 
per parts of the Rock which in makiog it ſclf a Paſſage, it 
cracks the Rock into ſeveral pieces, moſt of them not too 
unweild to be manag'd by the Workmen. And by this way 
of blowing up ot Rocks a little vari'd and improv'd, ſome in- 
genious Acquainrance of ours, implcy'd by the Publick, to 
make vaſt Piles, have lately, (as I receiv'd the account of them- 
ſelves,) blown up, or ſcatter'd with a few Barrels of Powder, 
many hundred, not to fay thouſand, Tuns of common 


Rock. 
4. Load of Stone, how much.] Some Maſons tell me, that 


— 


23 Foot of Stone make a Load. But (vor andum eff,) they do 


not mean 25 ſolid Feet, but Superficial meaſur d on the Face 
of the Stones, aud not an any of the Beds. J 
| or 
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For a cicarcr underſtanding of this, it muſt be noted, that 
every iquated Stone has 6 Plains, or Sides, viz. The upper, 
and r Bed, the Face, and the Back, and the 2 Heads, or 
Ends. Oi theſe 6 Plains, thoſe 2 oppoſite ones that are the 
cleaving way of the Stone, (and which in the lay pa- 
rallel to the Horixon, are call d the Beds ; and of the beſt of 
the 4 Plains 11 ry nyo x to theſe, F and _ 
quently arc ing way of the Stone,) make the 
Face, and the Plain oppoſite to the Face, (and which common- 
12 nn 2 

a Stone; 2 perpendicular ins are 
call d the Heads, or Ends. 

5. Cord of Stone, how much.] In ſome parts of Kent, Stones 
are ſold by the Cord, conſiſting of 27 ſolid Feet, viz. 3 Feet 
long, 3 broad, and 3 high. | 

6. How much Walling a Load of Stones will do.) An old 
and experienced Maſon, tells me, that a Load of Stones will 
build about 20 Foot of 18 Inch Wall; this he reckons a Me- 
dium, the Extreams he reckons 15 and 29. g 
7. Soft Stones, how wrought ſmaoth.] An 

tells that ſome Stones are too foft to bear 


8. Price ing of Stones.] 
mention'd above, Number tells me that he has 3 s. the 
ng of Stones, after the Method mention'd, 
Number the 3 d. and for the carriage of a Load, (tho'it be not 
above + a Mile) he has 2 s. the Load. | 
Another Maſon tells me, that he has drawn Stones for 9 d. 
the Load ; but then they lay almoſt level with the Ground, 
and requir'd but very little uncopeing. He alfo told me, that 
another Maſon, which he nam d to me, (and whom [ alfo 
knew, ) uſed to draw Stones for 1 d. per Foot. | 
Alſs a Suſſex Gentleman of my Acquaintance, tells me, 
that he can have very good Stones drawn for 25s. 6d. per 
Cord, and have them carry'd almoſt a Mile for 3s. 6d. pe 


But as the Price of drawing Stones is various in different 
places, according to the different manners of drawing them, 
and according to the different Circumſtances of Difficulty, of 
Fecibility of drawing them, . So alſo is the Price of 
ing them very various in different Places, according to the 


by 
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fcaple 3 fides to each Stone, vir. A Face, 2 Beds, „ 
; fo the back goes rough as 2 out of the Quarry: 
But in Scapling, they always, (if they can convenicntly, 
chooſe that for the Face of the Stone which will be — 
their Advantage. 
Stone wor &. 


(if any be,) and from thence they carry it to the Water, ot 


Stound - table, (if any ſuch be in the Wall) where they preſs it 


in likewiſe, and then carry it over the Table to the bottom 
of the Foundation; and this Dimenſion, thus taken, they 
account for the heighth ; which multiply'd into the length, 
gives the Content. | 

But (I think,) in moſt places they are not ſo nice, as'to take 
the heighth by a Line, but are contented with the perpendt- 


Stove. 


A Hot-houſe, or Room. Palladio obſerves, that the Anci- 
ents us'd to warm their Rooms, with certain ſecret Pipes that 
came through the Walls, conveying Heat, (as I conceive it, 
fays Sir Henry Wotton,) to ſeveral parts of the Houſe from 
one common Furnace. Whether this were a Cuſtom, ct a 
Delicacy, ( ſays Sir Henry Motten,) it was certainly, both for 
Profit, and Uſe, far beyond the German Stoves: 


Strait, 


A Term us d by Bricklayers, it is half, /or more, or lefs 
than half) a Tile in breadth, and the whole lena th. They 
are commonly uz'd at the Gible-ends, where they are laid af 
every other Courſe, to cauſe the Tiles to brut 7ornt, as they 


phraſe it; that is, that the Joynts of one Courſe ) may not 
anfwer cxaly to the Joynts of the ne::t Courſe, exther above, 
or below it, | 
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Straig hit urch. 
v. Arch. N. 7. 
Structure. 
v. Building. 
Struts. 
v. Nagon beams. 
Stuff, 
a Wood that Joyners work upon they call in generat 
- Stretcbers. 
V. Arch. N. 7. 
Ei, SCubſtruction. 
v. Foundatibe, N. a, 5 7. 
Summers. 
. Rref-fummers. Alſo v. Girders, N 2. 
Supercilium. 
& Liſt. 
Symmetry 
ks the Conveniency that runs between the parts (of a Buil- 
ding) and the whole. 
Table, or Glaſs. 
v. Caſe of Glaſs. 
- Tabern, 
Acellar. 
Tacks. 
V. Nails. N. 22. 
Taper, 


All forts of Stuff, or Work that are ſmaller at one end 
than the other, and diminiſhing gradually from the biggeſi 
Houſe. 


end, is ſaid to 'be taper. 
_——_— or Tarras. 


or Gallary. Alſo a flat Roof on a 
of courſe Plaſter, durable in the Weather. 


E fen 


Taſſeli, 


TH 


Tafſetr, 
pieces of Board that lie under the ends of the Mantle- 


free. 
Teeth. 
As Dentils. 
| Templets, 
V. Houſe, N. 4. 
Tema. 
A; Liſt. - 
Tennon. 


A ſquarcend of a piece of Timber fitted into a Morteſs, V. 
Terrafc. 


Tetradoron, 

A kind of Brick fo call'd, v. Brick, N. 111. $. 18, 
Thacktles. 

As plain Tiles, V. Tiles, N. 171. 

Thatching. 


1. What.) Thatching is the covering the Roof of a Houſe 

* 2 Thatch, ſays Mr. Worlidge,) 
2. With Straw. r. ) is 2 com- 
mon Covering in many places, ———— before 
other ſome ;, the beſt which I have ſeen, (s he,) is that 
which is calPd Helm, that is long and ſtiff Wheat-ſtraw, 
C with the Ears cut off,) bound up in bundles unbruis d; 
whict well laid, lies thin, laſts long, and is much neater 
than the common way. | 

Thatchers commonly allow about 2 good Laad of Straw for 
5 ſquare of Thatching, or one Load to 2 ſquare. 

A Thatcher of my Acquaintance, tells me, that one Rabble 
3 Maſon of Rootham in Kent, proffer'd (for a ſmail matter) to 
| teach him how to Thatch a Roof ſo, t no Mouſe nor Rat 
ſhould come into it : But he was not ſo thoughtful then, as 
to get the Receit of him, tho it would have been of no ſmall 
uſe to him; tor the Rootham Maſon ſaid, he knew a Thatch- 
er that had 4d. per ſquare more for doing it fo. It is 2 
thing worth inquiring after. | 

In ſome parts of Kent they uſe no Withs to bind on their 
Thatching-r hab of des; 

2 


As Tarrace. 
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Thorougb framing. 


. V, Iron, N. 4. 
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Timber. 


t. What.) All thoſe kinds of Trees, which being cut 
down and ſcaſon d, are uſeful for the Carpenter, Joyner, or 
other wooden Tradeſman to work upon, are cali'd T:mber 
when they are cut down, and Timber Dees when they are 


ae Kind.] There are many kinds of Timber; it were 
tedious to mention em all. I ſhall content my ſelf at pre- 
ſent, briefly to ſhew the moſt common uſes, and of the moſt 
common kinds of Timber; as | find it ſet down in Mr. Eve- 
liws Sylva, and Mr. Worlidge's Syſkema Agriculture. As fol- 
lows. 

1. Oak, ) The ſeveral uſes of Oaken-timber for Buildings, 
and other Mechanick Uſes, is fo univerſally known, that 
twere needleſs to enumerate them. To endure all Scafons 
of the Weather, there is no Wood to it; as for 
Pales, Shingles, Poſts, Rails, Boards, Cc. For Water- 
works alſo tis ſecond to none; eſpecially where it lies obvi- 
ous to the Air as well as the Water, there is no Wood like 
it. 

2. Elm.) If the Elm be fell d between November and Fe- 
bruary, it will be all Spine, or Heart, or very little Sap, and 
is of moſt fingular in the Water,) where it lies al- 
ways wet, and alſo where it maybe always dry. It is alſo of 
great uſe for its toughneſs, and therefore us'd by Wheel- 
wrights, Mill-wrights, c. It is alſo good to make Dreſ- 
ſers, aud Planks to chop on, becauſe it will not break away in 
Chips like other Timber. 

3. Beech.) Its uſe is principally for the Turner, Joyner, 
Upholſterer, and fuch like Mechanick Operations, the 
Wood being of a clean, white, and fine Grain, and not apt 
to rend, or ſlit: Yet it is ſometimes us'd, (eſpecially of late 
Years ) for Building-timber. And if it lie always wet, (as 
for Ground-guts, and the like,) tis thought to endure longer 
than Oak will in that Caſe. | 

4. Aſh.] The uſe of Aſh is almoſt univerſal, good for 
Building, or any other uſe where it may lie dry; ſerecs the 
Occafions of the Carpenter, Plough-wright, Wheel-right, 
Cart-wright, Cooper, Turner, c. For Garden uſes alſo, 
no Wood exceeds it; as for Ladders, Hop-poles, Paliſade- 
hedges, Cc. It ſerves alſo at Sea, for Oars, Hand-ſpikes, Cr. 

$. Fir.) This kind of Timber is commonly known by the 
name of Deal, and is of late much us d in Building, eſpecial- 
ly within Doors, for Stairs, Floors, Wainſcot, and moſt ar 
namental Works, | 
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6. ow.) This Timber is 0: univerſal uſe, (unleſs 
for outward Ecthces, ] none better tor the Joyner's uſe , it 
being of a more curious brown colour than Beech, and not 
fo ſubje@ to the Worms. | 

7. Cheſtnut-tree.] This Timber is (next to Oak) one of 
the moſt fought atter by the Joyuer and Carpenter, and of 
very long laſt! as appears by many ancient Houſes and 
Barns built of it about C/ atceſ- end in Kent. 

8. Service-tree. | This Timber is uſeful for the Joyner, it 
being of a very delicate Grain, and is fit for divers Curioſi- 
ties: It allo yields Beams ot a conſiderable bigneſs for Buil- 


' 9. Poplar, Abel, and Aſpen.] Theſe kinds of Timber dif- 

fer but little from one another; and of late they are often 

r and are tougher and 
onger. 

10. Alder.) This is uſeful for Ladder and Scaffold -poles, 
as alſo for Sewers, or Pipes toconvey Water; for if it lie 
always wet, it will harden like a very Stone; but where it is 
ſometimes wet, and ſometimes dre, it ro ts immediately. 

* Br. Lime-tree.) I have known, (ys my Author, ) ex- 
. poles, and of a very great 
WI. Time of Felling.] The Time of the Year for this 
Work is not uſually till about the end of April, Cat which Sea- 
fon the Bark does commonly riſe freely, and if there be any 
2 of Timber felF'd, the Statute obliges us to fell it then, 
Bark being neceſſary tor the Tanner.) But the Opinions 
and Practice of Men have been very different concerning the 
beſt time to fell Timber: Vitruvius is for an Autumnal 
Fall; others 'adviſe December and Fanuary: Cat was of O- 
pinion, that Trees ſhould have firſt born their Fruit, or at, 
leaſt it ſhould not be FelF'd till the Fruit was full ripe, 
which agrees with that of the Architect: And tho Timber 
unbarked be indeed moſt obnoxious to the Worm, yet we 
find the wild Oak, and many other forts Feli'd over late, (and 
when the Sap begins to be proud,) to be very ſubje& to the 
Worm; whereas being cut about Mid-winter, it neither 
caſts, rifts nor twines; becauſe the Cold of the Winter does 
both dry and conſolidate : Happy therefore were it for our 
Tunber, if ſome real Invention of Tanning without fo much 
Bark, (as the Honourable, Mr. Charles Howard, has moſt 
ingeniouſly offer d,) were become univerſal; that Trees being 
more early Felld, the Timber might be the better ſeaſon d, 
and condition'd for its various uſes. 
Then for the Age of the Moon, it has 
obſerv'd ; and that Dianas Precedency 
not fo much celebrated to credit the FaTions 
on as for the Dominion of that moiſt Planet, 


9 
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her Influence over Timber: For my part, I am not fo much 
inclin'd to theſe Criticiſms, as to Fell Timber altogether at 
the Pleaſure of this mutable ; however there 15 doubt- 
leſs ſome regard to be had, Nec a ſignorum obitus ſpecula» 
mur & tus. | 
The old Rules are theſe : Fell Timber in the Decreaſe, or 

Tags cy ng Ne ns On OY 7 
ny lays, (if poſſible, } in the very Article of 

which hapning, (ſays he, in the laſt Day of the Winter 
ſtice, that Timber will prove immortal Columella fays, 
from the 20th. to the zoth. Day: Cato, 4 12 the 
Full: Vegetius, from the x 5th. to the 25th. for ip-timber 


: 


En (ſays Mr. Worlidge,) is to be Fell'd between 

Fanuary ;, for then, (lays he,] it will be all Heart, or at 

will have but yery little Sap. And this he alſo Gays is 
to 


l 


the on- 


ly Seaſon tor Felling of A. 
'* Some Authors adviſe in Felling of Timber, 
into the Pith, and ſo let it ſtand till it he dry, 
they. ) by drops there will paſs away that Moiſture w 
would cauie Putre faction. | 

IV. Of Seaſming.] Timber being Fell'd, and Sawn, 
to be ſeaſon d; for doing of which, ' 
laid up very dry in an airy 
Fun; at leaſt, Clay others.) it ought to 
Extremities of the Sun, Wind, in; 
not cleave, but dry equally, 
Cow-dung. Let it not ſtand 
piece upon another, interpoſing f 
them, ta preſerve them from a certain 
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(Nr. Zr. n puticulatly commends this way of Seaſoning of 
Tit., 2gatntt fringing the te is no Remedy. 

dane again commend Buryings in the Earth, others in 
(heat; aud there be Seaſonings of the Fire, as for the 
ſcorching and hardning of Piles, which are to ſtand either 
in the Water, or the Earth. Thus do all the Elements con+ 
tribute to the Art of Seaſaning of Timber. 

Sir Hg Flat informs us, that the Venetians uſe to burn 
and ſcoren their Timber in the flaming Fire, continually 
turning it round with an Engine, till they have gotten upon 
ic a hard, black, coally Cruſt ; and the ſecret carries with it 
great probability; tor that the Wood is brought by it to 
| ſuch a hardneſs and dryneſs. ut cim omnis putrefatiio incipiat 
ab humid, nor Earth nor Water can penetrate it. I my ſelf, 
(ſays Eſq, Evelin, ) temen bet to have ſeen Charcoals dug out 
ot the Ground, amongſt the Ruins ot ancient Buildings, which 
have in all Probability lain cover'd with Earth above 1500 


Years. 

v. Of Preſerving. ] When Timber, or Boards are well ſca- 
fon'd, or dry'd in the Sun, or Air, and fix'd in their places, 
and whet Labour you intend is beſtow d upon em. The uſe 
pf Liafceed-oyl, Tar, or fuch like Oleaginqus Matter, tends 
nach to their preſervation and duration. fieſiod preſcribes 
to hang your Infiruments in the Smoak, to make them firong 
2nd lalliag; temonem ir ſumo mere: Surely then the Ovl of 
Sincak, Cor the vepetable Oyl, by ſome other means obtain d.) 
muſt needs be effectu l in the Prefervation of Timber. Allo 
Err 6 viſes the fame, Et ſaſpenſa ſocis exploret Robora fumnus , 
$435 he. 

7 he Fractice cf the Hlanders is worth our notice, who, for 
t he Preſervation of their Gites, Port cu:hs's, Draw-bridges, 
Staces, and other Timers expos'd to the perpetual Injuries 
nt the Weather, Coit them cover with a mixture of Pitch and 
Tur; upon wh:ch tien firew fall pieces of Cockle, and other 
Shells, bea ten almoit to Powder, and mingl'd with Sea ſand ; 
which incrutts, and arms it after an incredible manner, 2 
gaink all rhe Aﬀauits of Wind and Weather. 

When Timber is te! before the Sap is perfeRly at reſt, 
{ five EI Fuel,) it is very fubwct to the Worm; but ta 
prevent, or cube this jn Timber, It commend the following 
Secret, 25 moit approved. | 

Let common yehow Sulphur be put into a Cucmbit-gia$, 
upon which pour fo much of the fHengeſt Aquafortie, as may 
covet it 3 Finters deep dit! this ro drinefs, which is done 
by 2 as 4 Rehneifions + Let the Sulphur remaining at the 
battom, Cocing of a viackiſh, or [::4 Red-colour,) be aid en 
« Marvle, Gr pot into 4 Glaſs, where it will eaftly dulalye 
into Oy: With this zuciut what Timber, is either in- 
ited aun Worms, or to be prelerved from em. It is a 
| | great 
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great and excellent Arcanum for tinging the Wood of no un- 
pleaſant Colour, by no Art to be waſh'd out; and fuch a Pre- 
ſervative of all manner of Woods, nay, of many other things 
alſo, as Ropes, Cables, Fiſbing · nete, Maſts, or Ships, &c. That 
it defends them from Putrefattion, either in Waters, under, 
or above the Earth, in Snow, Ice, Air, Winter, or Sum- 


mer, Kc. 
to deſcribe the proceſs of making the 


Twere 
Aquafortis ;, it ſhall ſuthce to let you know, that our common 
Coperas makes this Aquafortis well enough for our purpoſe, be- 
ing drawn yd. Ape 4 And for Sulphur, the Iſland of 
St. Chriſtophers yields enough, which hardly needs any refi- 
i to furniſh the whole World. This Secret (for the cu- 
riows,) I thought fit not to omit, tho a more compendious 
way may ſerve the turn, three or four Anointings with Linſeed- 
off, has prov'd very effettyal : It was experimented in a 
Wainut-tree-table, where it deſtroy d Millions of Worms im- 
mediately, and is to be practis d for Tables, Tubes, Mathema- 
tical Inſlruments, Boxes, Bed-fleads, Chairs, &c. Oy! of al. 
nuts will doubtleſs do the ſame, is ſweeter and better varniſa, 
but above all is commended Oy! of Cedar, or that of Juni- 


N Foſts, and the like, that ſtand in the Ground, the 
burning the out-ſides (of thoſe ends that are to ſtand in the 
Ground) to a Coa!, is a great Prefervative of em. I have al- 
ready, ¶ in the fore-going number,) mentian'd the Practice 
of the V enetiant in 2 like caſe, mention d by Sir Hugh Plat; 
to which he adds, that a Kentiſh Knight of his Acquaintance, 
did uſe to burn (in this manner) the ends of the Poſts, for 
Railigg, or Paling And this was likewiſe practis d with 
good Succeſs by a Suſſex Gentleman, Walter Burrel of Cuck- 
feld, Eſq; And this Practice was deduced, from 
the Obſervations made by ſeveral that digeed in the Earth 
they have found Charcoal. which they conjectur d might have, 
lain there about 100 Years, (nav. Eſq; Evelin ſays 1500 
Years, v. above in the for- , Number,and yet was not in 
the leaſt inclia'd to Putref:{t10n, but is very firm and ſolid ; 
which plainly demonſtrates, thit Timber thus calcig'd, will 
reſiſt Putrefaftion much lonyet than it can do without it. 
This of burning the en of Poſts, is 4% -raftiſed in 
Germany, as appears by *':: Ahſtract of a Letta, written by 
David Von- der- beck a Gery. I 7 hiloſopher, and Phyſician at Min- 
den, to Dr. Langelot, re red in the P'.1/ophical Tranſattions, 
Num. 92. Page 1385 bc words, hence alſo, they 
ſlightly burn the ends of , tv be ſet in the Ground, that 
fo by the Fuſion made y Fe, the Folatile Salts, (which by 
acceſſion of the Moiſturc pf the Earth, would cafily =o» 
| u 
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ſum d. to the c: xruption of the Timber, ) may catch, and fi fix 
one another. 

VI. Cf cloving tte Chops, or Clefts in green Timber. Greer.- 
timber is verv apt to iplit and (cave atter "tis wrought into 
Form, which 1. fine Fidings is 2 great Eye-fore, But to 
clole the Chops, and Clejrs in Green Tunuzy, I find this 
pedieut, to anoiut, aud fuppic it with the Fat of Powder'd- 
beef-brath, with which it mutt be well foak'd, the Chaſms fill d 
with Spunges dip'd into it: this oy be done twice over. Some 
Carpenters make ule of Creaſe, and Saw-duft mingl'd ; but 
tue fit is ſofgood a way, (fays my Author. that i have 
teen M in ai hoc ll timber to exquiſitely clos'd, as not 2 diſcern d 
where the Defects were. This muſt be us d when the Timber 
is 


green. 

VII. Of Veaſuring.] Timber is commonly meaſur'd and fold 
by the Tun, or 1 w nien is a ſolid Meature, containing 40 of 
5c lolid Feet, vir. 40 Feet of round Timber, and $o Feet of 
hew.: Timber is call'd 1 Tun, or Load ; which Dencmination, (I 
conceive) it receives from the Suppotition, that 40 Feet of 
round Timber, or 50 Feet of hewn Timber weighs about 2 
Tun Weight, (i. e. 20 Hundred,) which is commonly accoun- 
ted a Cart-load. Now 

. Meaſuring if voind Timber, the Cuſtom is, to gird the 
Tree about in-the middle of the length, and fol ing the Line 
twice (to take a quarter of it,) they account that for the 
true ſide of the ſi u ] ; then for the length, tis counted from 
the But-· end of tae Tree, ſo tar up as the Tree will hold halj 
a Ft Girt, (as "hey phraſe it,) i. e. The Line halt a Foot, 
when twice fo! Jed. 

The Dimentiuns thus taken, the Timber may be meaſur'd 3 
either by multi pl in the fide of the ſquare in it ſelf, and 
that Produtt dy the length, hy the Method of Croſs multipli- 
cition, V. Croſs multiplication, or more eaſily and ſpeed!- 
lv. By Gwnter's ſine, by extending the Compaſſes from 12 
to the fide of the Square in Taches; for that Extent turn d 
twice ti c ume way Jtromthe length in Feet, will reach to 
the Content in Ferre. 

If the Tree have any great Bou hs which are Timber, (5 
they phraſe it.) 7. e. which will hold half a foot Girt; they 
commonly meaſure them, and add them to the whole: The 
Solidity of the whole being thus fouad, tiiey divide it by 40, 
wincl brings it into Tuns. 

But C not ndum eſt.) If round Timber be meaſur d in Or- 
der tor Sale ; they commonly (tor Oab) caſt an Inch out 
of the Square for the Burk, (i. e. it a Tree be 10 Inches 
Square, they meaſure him as if he were but 9, ] but for Aſk, 
Elm, and Beech, an Inch is too much to be allow'd for the 
Bark. (2.) That this way of taking 4 ; of 36—— 
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for the true Square, is errpneous, and always gives the Solidi- 
ty lefs thas the truth, by about 2 filth part.” 

Fr meaſuring hewn or ſquar'd Timber, their Cuſtom is to 
find the middle of the length of the Tree, and there to mea- 


made 1 2 PR 

VIII. Price of Felling and Hewing.] Carpenters abcut us in 
Suſſex, and Kent, have about 1 s. J 1s. 2d. per Load for 
Felling of Timber, and about 3 s. per Load for Hewing. 

IX. Hew much to 4 Square of Haming.] Mr. Leybourn 
tells us, that 20 Foot of ſolid Timber, (cut into convenient 
Scantlings,) will compleat a Square, (i.e. 100 Superficial 
Feet) of Framing in any Building, great or ſmall. I mean, 
C fays he,) of the Carcaſs, viz. the out-fide Frame, Partitions, 
Roof, and Flnors 


X.—Buildings of facing with Brick. ] v. Facing, alſo v. 


N. 9. : 
Tinea, 
As Lift. 
| 1 Tondino, 
As A 8 
| Top-beam, 
As Coller-beam. | 
| Torcus, 
Torus, 
Totus, or Thorus, 


A Member in the Baſe of a Column, in the Form of a Se- 


Torſels, 
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Torfels, 
As Taflels, 
Trammel, 


An Iron moving Infirument in Chimneys, whereon 
hang the Potover the Fire. As 


Tranſom. 
1. What.] The piece that is fram d acroſs a double Light- 


window. 
2. Winiows.) Tranſfom-windows in great Buildings, are 
worth making, (fays Mr. Wing.) 15. 9 d. per Light, or 55. 


Traverſe, 


A Term in Joynery, ſignifying to plain a or the 
like 3 — _ — 0% F: 
Traverſe tile. 
V. Tile, N. 10. 
Trighpb, 

A Term of Architecture. The Word is Originally Greek, 
and ſigniſies a bullow Graving like 3 Furrows, or Gutters. In 
Architecture, Triglyphs are thoſe kind of ſtops, (in the Do- 
rick Freezc) between the Metops, v. Metops. | 


Tram, 


When Workmen fit a piece into other Work, they ay 
they trim in à piece. C 
Trimmers, 


In —_— are thoſe pieces of Timber ard at right 
Angles to the Joytts againſt the Ways for Chimneys, and 
Well holes tor Stairs. We ” | 


Trochilus. 
Turn'd lead. 


Tuſcan order. 


V. Capital, N. 4. 
V. Lead, N. 10. 
V. Column, N. 2. 


TusR, 


A Beve! Shoulder, made to ſtrengthen the Tenon of the 
Joy it which is let into the Girder, 
Ties. 
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Tyles. 


1. What.) What they are every one knows: Yet 
Wilkins — them to be a fort ot Artificial Stones, 172 
laminated Figure,) us d about the Roofs and Pavements ot 
Buildings. | 

They are made of Clay, kneaded together, then ſqueez'd 
flat in a Mould, and then bak d in a Kiln. | 

Il Kinds of. 4; There are many kinds of Tiles, and thoſe 
known by feveral Names; as Plain, Thack, Ridge, Roof, 
Creaſe, Gutter, Pan, Crooked, Flemiſh, Corney, Hip, Dorman, 
Dormar, Scallop, Aſtragal, Traverſe, — = Dutch Tiles : 


Of which I ſhall treat in the following 
plan 
1. J or which I ſhall give 
- | SThach— 


. Their Deſcription.) They are the common or ordinary 
Tiles (of an Oblong Figure,) us d about covering of Houſes, 


2. Their Dimenſions.] By the Statue of the 27th. of Edw. 
Cap. 4th. Plain Tiles ought to be in length 10+ Inches, in 
breadth 6 Inches, and in thickneſs half an Inch and half a 

uarter at the leaſt. But by obſervation, I fiad our 

Files to be of different Dimenſions ; for ſome I find to be 
10 Inches long. 6 broad, and { of an Inch thick. Others I 
find to be but 9 Inches long, 5 broad, and about aa 

Inch thick. 

3. Their Weight.) Mr. Leybourn ſays, that one plain Tile 
weighs about 2 ; ; whence co of em will weigh 
2 50 Pounds, and 1000 of em will weigh 2500 Pound. But 
by my Obſervations one of the largeſt ſize of tho'e | mea- 
ſur'd, (viz. thoſe of 10 Inches long,) will weigh but about 
2 Pound 3 Ounces, ſo that 100 of em will weigh about 220 
Pounds, and 1000 of em about 2200 Pounds. And one of 
the other fize that I meaſur'd, weigh'd about 2 Pounds; fo 
that 100 of em will weigh about 200, aud 1000 of em a- 
bout 2000 Pounds. 

4. Their Price.] They are in ſome places dearer, and in 
others cheaper, according to the Scarcity, or Plenty of the 
Earth whereot they are made, and of the Wood wherewith 
they are burnt. Mr. Wing ſas, thev are from 25 to 30 s. the 
Thouſand in Rutland-ſtire; Mr. Leybonrn lays 25 s. the Thou- 
ſand in London ; but about us in Sex they are fold from : $ 
to 17s. the Thoulend. 


IV. 


pl 


2. Their Sta- 
tute the 
fame with and 
found by 
the to 
ſide ) on = 
10 Inches. 

3. Their a and 
found him en 
will weigh about 87 1000 about 8750 

4. Ther Price Mr. Leybeurn, 3, 6. 
or 7 ; Thouſand of plain 
Tiles 


v. {Ht or theſe I ſhall alſo give 


x. Their De cription.] Theſe are to lie on the Hips, or Cor- 

ners of Roofs. As to their Form, they are at firſt made flat 
like plain Tiles, but of a Quadrangular Figure, whoſe 2 fide: 
are right Lines, and 2 ends Arches of a Circle, one end being 
2 little Concave, and the other Convex, which Conves End 
is about 7 times as broad as the Concave End ; fo that they 
would be of a Triangular Figure, were not one corner taken 
off. Then before they are burnt, they are bent | 
Mould ) in their breadth, after the manner of Ridge Tiles. 
They have a hole at their narrow end to nail them on by, 
and are [nd with their narrow ends upwards. 
2. Heir Dimerſuns.] By the Statute above mention d, 
(Num. 111.5. 2.) The Tiles ought to be 10 Inches long, 
with convenient thickneſs and breadth. I have meaſur'd ſome 
of em, and find them to be ia length 10 Inches, in breadth 
C according to their Compaſs } at the narrow end 2 Inches, 
and at the broad end 14 Inches; and the Right-lined breadth 
at the broadend, about 11 Inches. 
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3. Their Weighs. ] found the weight of one of theſe Tiles 
to be about 3 Pouads, and 2 or 4 Unnce:, V. F. Num. 6. 
; > Their Price. | They are ufucily fold, (iays Mr. Ley- 
bourn ) at Three-halt pence, or 2 d. per Tyle, or rom 10 to 
15s. fer hundred. About us in Suſſex, they are uſually 
fold for Tiree-half-pence a piece, or 12 s. the hundred. 

VI. Gutters.] Ot theſe | ſhall alfo give, | 

1. Their Deicription. } Theſe are to lie in Gutters, or Val- 
keys in croſs Buildings. They are made hke corner Tiles, 
only the corners of the broad end ute turn d back again with 
2 Wings ; ſo that the broad end reſembles the upper part of 
the Character from the Sizn Libra. Theſe have no huks is 
em, but are laid (with their broad ends upwarus, aud) with- 
out nailing at all. | | 

2. Their Dimenſims.] | ſuppoſe theſe are made in the ſame 
Mould as corner Tiles, for they have the fame Dimenſions on 
the out (Cor Convex) ſde. Their Wings, mention d in 
the foregoing 8.) are each about 4 Inches broad, and 8 Inch- 
es long, pointing out ſhort of the narrow end, about 2 Inch- 
es. | 
3. Their Weight. ] Theſe, (tor the Reaſon mention d in the 
foregoing 6.) are of the ſame weight with corner Tiles. So 
that 100 of either of t'efe kinds of Tiles will weigh about 
321, or 322 Pounds, and 1c-0 of em will weigh about 
3210, or 3220 Pounds. 
4. Their Price.} They are of the lame Price as corner 
Tiles, V. above, N. 5. 9 4- 


Pan 


2 ticſe 1 ſhall give 
Flemiſh— 


1. Their Deſcription. ] They are ud in covering of Sheds, 
Lean-too's, and all kind of flat Root d Buildings. They are 
in the Form of an Oblong Parallelogram, as piain Tiles; but 
they are bent (breadth-wiſe,) forward and backward in the 
Form of an S, only one of the Arches is at leaſt 3 times as big 
as the other; which biggeſt Arch, or Hollow of the Tile is 
alway laid and the lefier Arch, or Hollow of an 
other Tile, lies over the edge of the great Hoilow of the for- 
mer Tile. They have no holes for Pins, but hang (on the 
n Earth. 

2. Their Dimenſions.] They are uſually ia length 14 
Inches, and — Inches. . 
3. Their Price.} The Price of theſe Tiles in moſt places 
is about 7 or 85. the hundred. 
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CEC theſe I ſhall give 


1. Their Deſcription. ] Theſe Tyles confiſt of 2 
ad. — Tile ſtanding 
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for ſome plain Tylez 
EW 2 (for the Pins) 
at riangular piece 
ſtands. 
> in the Gutters 
betwixt Dormars, 
the plain Ty riangular 
Part fanding Dormar. 
22 places. 
which '» tis or ſome 
Sheet · lead. parts of 
9 

to my knowledge, in 

ſome parts of Kent, they are; and I be- 
in moſt other parts of 

much as men- 

3. Their Dimenſins.) As to their Dimenſions, the plain 


f 


Tile part is of the ſame Dimenſions as 2 plain Tyle, 
its length and breadth ; the Triangular part is of the 
length, and its breadth at one end 7 Inches, and the other 
notiiing. 
4. Their Weight.) I have weigh'd one of thefe Tyles, and 
found him to weigh about 4: Pounds; whence 100 of em 
will weigh about 450, and looo about 4500 Pounds This 
was a whole one, a + one weigh'd 3 It. 2 3. 
5. Their Price. They are commonly fold at Three - hal- 
peace, or 2 d. per piece, or 42 or 18 f. the hundred. 


: 


IX. or of theſe I ſhall give 
Aſtraga!— 


kit. a. 4 - —_— * Lind MM 4 
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| Kaffers, where pin'd Tyles cannot hang 
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Heir Deſcription. Theſe are in all teſpects like plain 
Tyles, only their lower ends are in the form of a Aſtragal, 
viz. a Semicircle with 2 Square on each fide. They are in 
— places us d tor Weather Tyling, and lock very hand- 
ſome. 

1 have nat yet learn'd their Price, Weight, or Dimenſions ; 
out I think the latter is the ſame as plain Tyles. 4 

X. Travers. ] Theſe Tyles are (by our common Bricklayers) 
call d Travis, or Trawvs Bles; but I ſuppoſe it ſhould rather 
be Tr.cvers Tyles ;, for the word Traversis perfect French, fig- 
nity ing Irregularity;, and theſe Tyles which they call Tra- 
vers Tyles, are only irregular plain Tyles, viz. Such as have 
the Fin-holes broken out. or one of the lower Corners broken 
off. Theſe they lay (with the broken ends upwards) upon 


XI. Faving.] Thete are by ſome call'd Paving Bricks, V. 
Ericks, N. 3. §. 10. 

XII. Dutch.) Of theſe I ſhall give 

1. Their Deſcription.] Of there are 2 kinds, which I 


- ſhall diftinguiſh by the Appellations of Ancient and Modern ; 
The Ancient Dutch Tyles were us d for Chimney-ſoot-paces: They 
were Painted with ſome Antick Figures, and fometimes with 


the Poſtures of Soldiers, rc. And fometimes with Com- 

s, and in them ſome irregular Flouriſhes ; hut in ge- 
neral they are nothing ſo well done, (nor with fo lively Co- 
lours ) as the Modern ones. The Modern Dutch Tyles are 
commonly us d inftead of Chimney - corner - ſtones, (being Pla- 
ſter d up in the Jambs, V. Corner · ſtones.) Theſe Tylcs ſeem 
to be better glazed, and thoſe that are Painted, (tor ſome are 
only white,) are done with more curious Figures, and more 
lively Colours than the ancient ones: But both theſe forts 
ſeem to be made of the ſame whitiſh Clay as our white glazed 
Earthen Ware. The Modern ones are commonly Painted 
with Birds, Flowers, &c. and ſometimes with Hiſtories out of 
the New Teſtament. 

2. Their Dimenſions. | Thoſe which I call Ancient Dutch 
Tyles are 5 * Inches ſquare, and about + of an luch thick. 
Lo + - ang Dles are 6; Inches ſquare, and + of an 

thick. | | 

3. Their Weight.) I have weigh'd ſome of both theſe forts 
of Tyles, and I fouud one of 


the — to weigh 1. . whence 100 


u 1125 it, and 1000, 1250 
of tem x ill weigh q 35 b. and 1000, 1690 J Pound, 
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they hang, are 10 or 12 Foot long, an 
Inch and a half broad, and an Inch thick. They r 
fold at 2 d. or 3 d. the Lath, or at 10 or 13 5. the Hundred. 
err Nails) is ten 
and a half, and the breadth a Tyle when laid 8 
Inches ; whence about 170 Tyles will cover a Square, Cor 
red Phat TED AAS en Thing, 

A great Covering with ſpends but httle Mortar (if 
pointed) and but little time in laying. Mr. Wing reckons it 
worth about 1 5. 8 d. per Square, W | | 

9. Of its Weight. } v. Horſham-ſtone, N. 4. 


Under-prnning. 
J By this Term is meant, the bringi 
with Stones under the Ground-ſells of a Building. Some- 
imes it ſignifies the Work it ſelf, when 


Wainſcot, * 
» Pannel'd Work round (againſt the Walls of) 2 
Wainſcotting. 


x. What.] The i 5 — : 
call Wab/carr making, „ 


2. A 


ur _ 
dings; for they ſay, (and tis but Reaſon,) we ought to be 
paid for all where the Plain goes. 

Therefore when Joyners would take the Dimenſions of 2 
Room they have Wainſcotted ; they take up 2 Line on the 
top ot the corner of theRoom,and as they carry it down to the 
bottom, they preſs it {with their Fingers) into all the Mogld- 
ings ; this they account the breadih, and (they meaſure) the 
Circumference of the Room from the length: Some Joyners 
will meaſure this alſo with a String, but others do not. The 
Dimenfions being thus taken in Feet, they multiply the length 
by the breadth, and the Product is the Content in Feet; 
1 — by 9, the Quotient is the Content in 

. t— 

Note, (1.) That you muſt make Deduction for all ¶iĩndom 
Lights, and meaſure the Window: boards, Cheeks, and Saphe- 
tas by themſelves. 

2.) That for s, Doors, and ſuch things as are 
wrought on both fides, reckon Work and half ; for indeed 
the Work is half more. 

(3.) That Corniſbes, Baſes,and Sub-baſes are ſometimes meaſur'd 
by the Foot Lineal Meaſure ; fo alſo are Freezes, Arctraves, 
and Chimney-pieces meaſur d; unleſs agreed for by the 

Great. 

4. Price f] The Price of Wainſestting is various, accor- 
NN of Stuff and Workmanſbip. 

Wai ing with Norway Oak, the Workman finding Stuff, 
is worth s or 7 5. per Yard. The Workmanſhip only is about 
2 5. in London, in Rutland 35. 6d. org . per Yard; and if 
the Mouldings are large, $5. ſays Mr. Wing. 

_ Plain-ſquare Wainſcotting, (the Workman finding Deal) is 
worth z s. or 3s. 6d. per Yard. For only Workmanſhip 
about 1 s. per Yard. 
Ordinary Biſeftion Wai ing, (the Workman 
Deal) is worth in Londin 35. 6 d. = 4% 6 
'T3 | 


o 
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2 The — caly & about 15. 6d. per 


Large Biſection- work is worth 6 or 7 5s. per Yard of Dant- 
rick Stuff. 


5. Of Painting of Wainſcot,] v. Painting, 
Walls. 


. What.) By this Term in Architecture is meant the 
whole Houſes, or Rooms; as alſo of 
Oc. if made of Brick or Stone. 

There are ſeveral kinds of Walk, diſtin- 
Names, according to the ſubſtance 
they are made, as Plaſter d or Mud-walls, Brich- 


walls, Stone-walls, Flint, or Boulder-walls, and Bearded walls; 
of al! which 1 ſhall diſcourſe in the f Numbers. 
III. Flaſter'd, or Mid) Theſe kind 


mon in Timber Bui 
rn 


in — — and — positions, a Man like- 
e firmeſt when he ſtands uprighteſt. 
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1. Of Meaſuring them. ; 
ſurc their Walls by the Rod each Rod, Pole, or Perch, 
(for by all theſe Names tis call'd )) being (by the Statute) 
19 * Foot long; fo that a ſquare Rod contains 272 Superfici- 
al Feet. 

Therefore, having taken the Dimenſions, (viz. the length, 
and heighth) of a Wall in Feer, they multiply the length by 
the heighth, (V. Cross- multiplication, N. 2.) and divide the 
product by 272 1, and the Quotient ſhews the number of 
fquare Rods in the Superſicies ot that Wall. But it being 
ſomething troubleſome to divide by 272 , Workmen com- 
monly have a Cuſtom to divide by 272 only, which gives the 
Content ſometiung more than the Truth, which notwith- 
ſtanding they take for it. | 

Havirg thus found the Area, or Content of the whole Su- 

perficies of a Wall, they next confider his Thickneſs, for 
they have a certain Standard Thickneſs, to which they re- 
duceall their Walls, and this Standard is one Brick and a half 
thick as they phraſe it, (7. e. the length ot one Brick, and the 
breadth of another,) fo that a Wall of 3 Bricks (length) thick 
ot the ſame height and length with another of 1 Brick thick, 
the ſormer will contain twice as many ſquare Rods as the lat- 
ter. 
No, to reduce any Wall to this Standard Thickne®, take 
this plain ang eatic Rule - Say, as 3 is to the thickneſs of 
the Wall in half Bricks, | that is in the breadth of Bricks, 
the breadth of a Brick being always, his length, ] ſo is the A- 
3 found, to the Area at their Standard Thickneſs of 
3 + Brick. 

Thus, if the Wall be all of one thickneſs from the Foun- 
dation to the top, it is eaſily reduc'd to the Standard Thick- 
nef: of 4 , Brick. But if the Wall be of different thickneſles, 
C a5 in Erick Houſes they commonly are, being made thickeſt 
below, and thinner at every Story; q then the beſt way is to 
me iſure every different thickneſs by it ſelf, and reduce it to 
the Standard Thickneſs ; then add all theſe ſeveral Area's into 
ore Sum, out of which dedu&t the Doors and Windows 
(meaſut d by themſelves,) and fo the Remainder will be the 
tru*e Ares, or Content of the whole Wall. 

Ste more (concerning *meaſuring of Brick Walls, ) N. v. 
of this word, viz. in Fence-walls. Alſo, ſee Brick-work. 

Note, lu fame Places tis the Cuſtom to meaſure by the 
Red of 18 Foot long, in others by the Rod of 16 Foot: In 
the former caſe, you muſt divide the Area in Feet by 324, in 
the latter by 35%. "i 

3. Of thei Price] The Price of Building of Walls is va- 
£1045 in different Places, according to the various Prices of 
Lat2r.2ls. tie, CHleurn favs, (and with him agrees Mr. Hat- 

*cn,) 


> 
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ton,) that the uſual Price in London, for Building a Brick and 
halt Wall, (the Workman finding all Materiaſ,) is five 
Pound, or five Pound ten Shillings per Rod ſquare. And for 
the Workmanſhip only 30 s. per Rod ſquare, which is about 
1 5. per Yard ſquare. , 

Mr. Wing ſays, that the uſual Price in Rutlind, (the Work- 
man finding all Materials,) is for a Brick and half Wall 3 s. per 
Yard ſquare, | which is but about 4 J. 10s. per Rod, ] for a 
2 Brick-wall 4 s. fora 2 Brick-wall 5 s. per Yard Square. 
And for the Workmanſhip only {of a Brick and half Wall) 
3 d. per Yard ſquare, which is but about 20 s. fer Rod, Sta- 
tute Meaſure. So that you fee Mr. Wing's Prices are much 
cheaper than thoſe about Lond»n , the Reaſon of which, I con- 
ceive proceeds from the Viliority of Commodities in his 
Countrey. 

About us in Suſſ:z, a Rod of Brick and half Wall, Work- 
manſhip and Materials, will coft at leaſt eipht Pounds. For 
the Workmanſhip enly, the uſual Price (about us) is 24, 
Ir 25 s. per Rod ſquare ina Brick and half Wall. 

it ſhould ſeem, that in or about London. Workmen do ſome - 
times ind only Mortar and Workmanſhip in building of 
Walls; tor favs Mr. Leybom n,) it the Bricks are laid in at the 
Builder's Charge, then 21. 1 5. per Rod is the uſual Price. 
But, (favs he, to erett new Structures, by taking down old 
Walls, it may be worth 3 Pounds, or 3 Pounas 10 Shillifi's 
per Rod; becauſe in taking down the Walls, and clearing the 
Bricks, there is much Time ſpent, and alſo more Mortar ut 4 
in laying them again, than in new Work. 

Vr Walls built round Courts, Gardens, Or 
chards, &#c. are commonly call d Fence-wal/s, Ot thete, 
ſome are made of Stone, ſome of Flints, or Boulders, and 
ſome ot Brick. Ot the to former, I ſhall ſpeak in the two foi 
lowing Numbers, wviz* Num. 5 and 7. Of the latter I ſha. 
ipeak here, and therein I ſhal! ſay ſomething, 

1. Of their making. | Theſe are commonly made of Sta- 
tute Bricks) a Brick and half thick. 

But in ume parts of Sajſex they are commonly made 0 
ſort of great Bricks which are 12 Inches long, 5 Inches broad 
and 3 Inches thick, I have very often difcours'd with the ob 
Man who firſt introduced, not only thoſe fort of Great Brick, 
but allo their neceſiary Concomitants, Pilaſler and Coperr; 
Bricks, and the Method of making Fence-walls of em, v. P. 
Bricks, N 3. S. 4. 9. and 13. | 

Thefe Walls are but the breadth of a Brick, cor 5 lnche: 
in thickneſs, only at the Pilaſters, where they are the length 
of a Brick, (or 12 Inches thick.) They uſually fet a Pilaſter 
at every 10 Foot. I know a Wall of theſe ſort of Bricks, (of 
about 9 Foct high, that has been built near 30 Years, and 
Hands very well. | 

| Of 
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2. Of Meaſuring them.) Fence-walls built of Statute Bricks, 
commonly meaſur'd, as is taught above, M. 4. $. 2. 
-_ that fome Workmen which I know, 


over the 


— 


6. 3. But ſome Workmen in Suſſex 
Building of Fence-walls, (the Workmanſhip only) 
Bricks (a Brick and half thick) 1 f. 6 d. per Rod, ata 


as was ſkewn how in the eding $. of this Number. 

times the; build theſe kind of Walls by ae gd 100 

— * per Square, which is but 1 d. per (Super- 
al) Foot. 


For Building of Fence- walls with great Bricks, the com mon 
Price (for the Workmanſhip only) is 1 s. per Rod, at one 
Rod long, and one Foot high, the Dimenſions taken by the 
Line, as above. 

4. Of Coping them.] Fence-wal's built of Statute Bricks, 
are ſometimes coped with Scone, ſometimes with Brick: If 
the former, the Capcing is left out in the Meaſure, and rated 
by it ſelf, for the Price of which, V. Copeing, N. 2. If the 
latter, it is meaſur'd into the reſt ef the Work. And this 
kind of Copeing is done thus; on one fide the Wall is carry'd 
upright to the top, and on the other fide there is 2 Courſes 
of Bricks ſtanding on end in an Oblique Reclining, or Slant 
* and a ſtretching Courſe on the top finiſhes the 
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2 © 4. per Foot. 

VII. Flint, or Boulder] Walls 
are much us d in ſome parts of Suſſex 
ſeen, ny Fence-walls round 


very 
To build Walls of Pine. (fays Sir Henry W __ 
conceive, ſays he,) a thing utterly unknown to the Anctents; 
«ho obſerving in that Material a kind of Metallick Nature, 
(or at leaſt 2 Fuſibility) ſeem to have reſolv'd it to nobler 
> ara 452/02 


alſo tell me, 
that a right and left handed Man fit well together for this ſort 
of Work; SSB upon 
the Work which they part betwixt them, each ſpreading it 
towards him ſelt ; and ſo they lay ir : thei Flints. They alſo 
tell me, that their Mortar (for muſt be very ſi 


ork before em; 


have but one thickneſs ae walls. They 


tis very difficult to make the W | 
vn. Brarded— | Sometimes Walls are boarded, 

larly the Walls of fome Barns, Stables, md other Out houſe 

But of this kind of Work, V. Weather-bnarding, | 


Walling. 


The making of Walls (of what kind ſoever) is call'd Walling: 
Therefore, tor the Price, c. of Walling, V. Walls. | 


Walnut tree painting. 
L498: N. 4. 


ff, 


which place the thickneſs of the Wall is abated, 
in) on — the — of a Brick, 2 


IWater-courſes, 


Theſe are commonly rated by the Foot running Meaſure, 
If the Workman find Materials at about 10 d. per Foot, 
if he find no Materia, at about 8 4. 


A 


Weather - boarding. 


ſignifying the nai- 
Walls, N. 8.) Some- 


if the Work is to be a little 
5 on the thick edge of every 


If the Workman find the Materials, (viz. Boards and Nails,) 
it may be worth 12, or 13 s. per Square, or about three Half- 
pence per Foot. 


Weather- 
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2 HCC, 


2 part of the Foot of a Column, (or of the Fe- 
Tyle. defial of 4 Column) in the form of a ſquare Brick, or 


Zoporus, 
The ſame as Freezc. 
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